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NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


es 


In the translation of this work, great care has been 
taken to preserve, as nearly as possible, the spiris of ° 
the original. The style is necessarily somewhat 
altered: several antiquated expressions (which, had 
they been translated literally, would haye been 

_ Searcely intelligible,) have received a polish befitting 
the literature of the age; and it is hoped (every pro- 
per allowance being made for the difficulty of the 
undertaking,) that the translation will be found as 
correct as could be expected. 


“NOTICE OF THE AUTHOR. 


—@— 


The Rev. Theophilus Evans was born in the year 
1694, near Newcastle Emlyn; and was, it is thought, 
educated|at Shrewsbury. In the year 1718 he was 
ordained by the Bishop of St. David’s, by whom he 

was subsequently appointed rector of Lanynys, and 
afterwards to the vicarship of Llangamarch, He 

_ Married a Miss Alice Bevan, of Gelligaled, Glamor- 
ganshire, by whom he had three sons and two daugh- 
ters. His grandson, Theophilus Jones, Esq., was the 
author of an excellent History of Breconshire. Our 
Author is said to be the first to discover the mineral 
springs at. Llanwrtyd (see: Pryse’s Handbook to the 
Breconshire and Radnorshire Mineral Springs); 
be that as it may, he discovered a way to become the 
best and most popular Welsh writer of his time. 
“Drych y Prif Oesoedd,” of which the present volume 
is a translation, has gone through some thirty edi- 
tions, and is to'this day regarded by Welsh scholars 

_ as a book which ought to be read by all students of 
the Welsh language. 


The Rev. Theophilus Evans died in 1767, and was 
buried in Llangamarch churchyard; and beside his 
grave lie the mortal remains of his no less eminent 
grandson—the Breconshire Historian. 
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REVERENDO ADMODUM IN CHRISTO 
Putri, we Domine, Bomins 


NICOLAO CLAGETT, D.D., 


EPISCOPO MENEVENSI. 
8.5) 


QUUM pro mea virili, Presul admodum Venerande, 
nec minimo quidem Labore conatas essem, quo facilius 
Rudimenta Fidei Christiane. imbiberent nostri Monti- 
cole Britanni; vic me existimem a Re proposita longe 
esse digressurum, si Magne Britannie Notitia eis inno- 
tesceret Lingua vernacula. 


Satis mihi exploratum habeo, quam spissum opus ac 
difficile sit a retro Seculis Res yestas in lucem proferre 
quum Veterum Scripta, tantam stragem passa sint,|quan- 
tum nostra (ut Gildas, olim conquestus, notavit) adeo 
ut veritas Involeuro quondam obtegi videatur: Verun- 
tamem cum talis Notitia Fructus adfert uberrimos, lu- 
 bentiore animt consilio me in hanc Provinciam contuli; 
et quale quale sit ex plerisque, quot supersint, Autoribus, 
ewcusis etiam et Mss., hoc opusculum excerpsi; quo 
Plebs nostra rudis, ad Res a suis Majoribus gestas, non 
omnino foret Barbara; sed ut avitos mores, et primaevi 
seculi religionem puram et adhuc incontaminatam, in 
hoc Commentariolo velutiin Specille quodam, animad- 
vertat, migeaiate. ; 

f 
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Hic igitur libellus, Antistes dignissime (nunc castiga- 
tior et jam tandem Trutinam Severiorem apud me pas. 
sus) qui sub Clientela vestra lucem denuo ambit, Res 
Britannus complectitur. Pars prior de Britannorum 
Origine narrat; et Belli vario exitu gesti cum Romanis, 
Pictis et Sawonibus, Specimen exhibet; nec non et Mo- 
rum et Idololatrie_Majorum, antequam Evangelit lu- 
men tis illuaisset: Posterior, de Predicatione et Evan- 
gelti cursu usque ad nonum a Okristoincarnato Seculum 
quo tempore Majores nostri a prisca Fide decedentes 
labe Romana conspurcati sint. 


Si fas sit mihi augurari, Spero equidem hosce Annales 
Cambris nostris nec ingratos fore nec prorsis inutiles ; 
dum vidiant Eclesiam nostram Lege sanctitam, ut non a 
S. S. Scriptura, ita ne minimum quidem a prisca illa 
Eclesia Catholica, rececisse; adeo ut Anglicana (ut 
cum Cl. Bevrigio dicam) merito Primitiva. nuncupetur 
Eclesia, Ultimis hisce Temporibus, rediviva, 

Dum tu, Doctissime Presul, in gravissimis et Religi- 
onis et Reipublice negotiis summa non sine laude ver- 
saris; dum omnigena Hruditione, et Apostolica Morum 
Sanctitate ornatus, Eclesie Menevensis, Decus es et 
Presidium ; liceat mihi Monticolis Cambrie Capita 
Religionis explicare ; leceat hance Historiolam texere, et 
non omnino oscitanter otio torpescere. Deus O. M. te 
servet diu incolumem ; et e Militanti, in qua'tanta Dig 
nitate et Animi candore presides, ad Triumphantem 
eui tantopere anhelas, serius eveharis. Quod revera 
precatur. 


Vestre D. 
Osbervantissimus 


THEO. EVANS. 


PREFACE 
TO THE SECOND WELSH EDITION. 


——— 


It is now about twenty-four years since this book 
was first printed. At that time I was young; and, 
although I then read hastily the greater part of the 
printed history of Britain, yet, after having opportu- 
nities to search and examine for myself, the principal 
information I obtained was gathered from old manou- 
seript chronicles in the Welsh language. The sys- 
tem I adopted, in revising and amending this work, 
was, Istly, to read all the Latin. histories written by 
foreigners, respecting Britain in ancient times; 2ndly, 

to read the old Chronicles of the Saxons; 3rdly, to 
read the modern publications of eminent writers, ‘in 
the English language; 4thly, to compare the whole 
with the old histories written and preserved by the 
_ Britons themselves. 


With respect to the Latin histories, although the 
authors were intelligent, able, and learned, it is diffi- 
eult to believe all they say, for the two following rea- 
sons: Ist, They were Romans, and were never in this 
country; consequently, the greater part of their 
writings was founded upon relations made to them 
by their military officers: 2nd, They were too apt to 
sound their own praise, as appears evident from the 
history of Julius Cesar, who, notwithstanding the 
great boasting displayed in his book, was obliged to 
seek safety in escape. It is, indeed, the nature and 
the misfortune of all nations to speak well of their 
own courage, skill, and bravery, and contemptuously 

their enemies and opponents. 


"Bat little oredence can be given to the chronicle 
of the Saxons, for this plain reason—they were illi 
terate at the timo of the cruel contentions between 
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them and the ancient Britons: and, if any one should 
find fault because this history of the wars dves not 
entirely coincide with the English cbroni¢les, let him 
know that it was impossible for the Saxons to detail 
the particulars of the first wars, because, for more 
than a hundred and fifty years after they occurred, 
they were unable to read: therefore, the accounts 
they give must be fcunded ou tradition and common 
report. , 


In the late excellent works of Mr. Lezanp, Arch- 
bishop User, Sir Henry Spetman, Bishop Sriuiinc- 
FLEET, &c., the authors have evidently traced events 
in the fairest and most impartial manner, though they 
could not judge correctly of writings in the Welsh 
language. 


As it respects the Britons, it is eertain that they 
could read and write long before the birth of Christ, 
if not from the time of Brutus, the Greek, who came 
from the city of Troy ; and, if their writings had not 
been lost, an intelligent Welshman could doubtless ob- 
“tain much historical information, which it would be 

_impossible to gather either from Latin or English re- 
cords. But, notwithstanding all that is lost, there is 
yet much to be learnt from the manuscripts ofthe 
ancient Britons; and it has been my principal design, 
in this work, to compare them with the ancient histo- 
ries of the Romans and the Saxons, and, to the utmost 
ot my ability, to select therefrom the uncorrupted 
truth. ‘gs 

There are many things in this book, which were 
never before printed in any language. These selec- 
tions, like hidden treasures, were obtained with great 
difficulty from old and decayed manuscripts, and, it 
is thought, form the chief ornaments of the work. 
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ar er, it is said that Madog a 

Q . wynedd.and his followers formed connections by 
N © © me iage with the old inhabitants o { 
Si] ny ~Y ~came with them one peop®e, more than five hundred 
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‘Y years ago; but it appears tha ey keep sep (3) 
“\ >"and preserve their own language to this day. “The 
i Rey. Morgan Jones (a clergyman, who was born near 
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Tredegar, in Monmouthshire) relates that, in the. 
r 1660, he travelled through the wilderness until 
e came to a part of the country which was inhabited, 
where he was taken prisoner, on suspicion of being a 
traitor or a spy. While the natives were making pre- 
jarations for his execution, he sighed heavily, (as he 
ad good reason to do,) and exclaimed, in Welsh, 
“OQ God! have I escaped so many dangers on the 
ocean and on land, and must I now be massacred like 
adog?” On hearing these words, an officer came up 
to him, and embraced him, telling him, in his own 
fanguage, that his life should be spared ; and he ful- 
Hed his ‘promise. He treated him with kindness, 
and brought him to that part of the country called 
Dyffryn-pant-teg (very pleasant valley), where his 
countrymen resided. Mr. Jones remained amongst 
them upwards of four months, being highly respected, 
receiving from them daily every token of friendship, 
and preaching the gospel to them, in the Welsh lan- 
guage, three times a week. [See Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, March, 1740. ] 


' Where it is stated, in this work, that the Romans 
“borrowed‘many Welsh words from the ‘ancient Brit- 
‘ons, such as the Latin words terra, aer, mare, amnis, 
‘mel, mutus, fromthe Welsh tir, awyr, mor, afon, mel, 
mud, (in English, land, air, sea river, dumb,): some 
will perhaps mock, and say, ‘‘ This is a made-up story, 
without foundation.” Be it known to such, that these 
words were always in the language of Ireland, to 
which country the Roman arms never extended. It 
was therefore impossible for the lrish to derive them 
from the Romans; and I should scarcely deviate from 
the truth, by saying that these words were in the 
Welsh language before ever the foundations of Rome 
were laid. [Camd. in Ordovie, p. 652, Llwyd Annot.]} 


No one denies that that the ancient Britons borrow- 

‘ed many Latin words, whilst under the government 
of the Romans; and yet they did not entirely lose the 
_ corresponding words in their own language. Indeed 
; the two languages were miserably intermixed at that 
period, as appears from an epitaph lately discovered 

/ 
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at the chureh at Brynbiga, in Monmouthshire, which 
was placed there long before the Saxons came to this 
kingdom. This epitaph isa mixture of Welsh and 
Latin: “ Nolli cloddi yr Ellrhod Caerlleon, Advocad 
Llawnhaedd Llundain a Barnwr Bedd Breint apud 
Ty’n ei Aro, Ty Avale; Selif synwybr summe sedum 
Usk, val kylche deg kymmyde Doctor kymmen lleva 
Loer in i llawn oleuni;’’ the Latin interpretation of 
which, in the opinion of the learned, is as follows: 
‘“‘ Noli effodere Professorem Caerlegionensem, Advo- 
catum dignissimum Londinensem et Judicem sacri 
Privillegii apud Fanum Aaronis et Fanom Ayaloniz, 
Solomonem Astrologum summez Civitatis usk tenentis 
circiter decem Commotos Doctorem Eloquentem Lu- 
nam lucidam ni plenilunio lucentum.’’ 


I have nothing further to say, than that there are 
very many things in this edition, which did not appeae 
in the first. I think the language will be found clear 
and intelligible throughout North and South Walesr 
and, adorned as it is with many familiar comparisens, 
easy to be understood, I trust that the whole history 
is as correct and complete as can be desired. Al- 

though the book is small, yet, such as it is, receive 

it, I beseech you, as the best present, and the most 
perfect history of the ANCIENT BRITONS, of 
which the unworthy Author was capable. : 


THEOPHILUS EVANS 
May 1, 1740. 
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A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT: BRITONS. 


ACHAPTER. I. 


Of the original stocko. the, Welsh, people, and, their 
first coming. into the Island of Britain. 


Itis a great and unprofitable task to relate the 
history of the’ Welsh’ people—to recount the misfor- 
tunes which attended them in every age and country 
in which they-have residéd, since the confusion of 
languages at the Tower of Babel. It is’ puinful and 
lamentable to: relate how: ungrateful they were. to 
Ged, how ready to-rebel: against; Him, and to fall 
into ‘the temptations ofithe:world, the flesh; and the 
dévil Thisswas thencause ofiall the: calamities which 
befelithem:; andj because; our forefathers drank. ini- 
quity like: water, the proverb. was verified, “The 
workers of iniquity shall, be destroyed :” so we, like 
many other-nations, when our.sins had ripened,, were 
© left few in number, , because we, would not, obey. the 
voice of the Lordjour God.’’ Deut. xxviii, 62. 

‘therejare.no people under, the sun, who. haye re- 
tained their. country, their, language, and. their, privi- 
leges uncorrupted, undiminished, and without. mix- 
ture. The Jews have long complained, “ Behold, 
we are servants this day; and for, the land thou 
gavest unto our fathers, to eat the fruit thereof, and 
the good thereof, bebold, we are seryauts in 
it.” Néhem. ix. 86, ‘The Turks have subdued’ 
the land of Judea, and the Jews have not 
a,  foot-breadth” therein. The Greeks are. scat- 
tered throughout the. world, and their homes 
and country are in the hands of. the Turk.. The Ro- 
Mans also (who, at the birth of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, were masters of the greatest part of the then 
known world,) telve been for many centuries undis- 
tinguished 'as an empire—their language is destroyed, 
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and their once unbounded authority scattered to the 
winds. But we, a remnant of the Ancient Britons, 
still occupy a portion of this great Island, of 
which we were once the sole possessors; and retain 
our original language, if not perfectly, yet in greater 
purity than any other nation in the world. 


In former times, gceat ignorance was manifested 
concerning the original inhabitants of Wales. [ have 
read of an English author, (called by the Welsh 
“Little Gwilim,”) who said that “a boy and a girl 
were found in a cave, in the time of King Stephen, 
of a green and very strange colour, unlike all other 
persons ever seen in the world ; and it was the com- 
mon belief, that they had come up through a hole 
from the bowels of the earth.” ([Gul. Ninbrig Rer. 
Anglio lib. 1, chap. 27.] 


Notwithstanding the absurdity of such a story, 
there were many amongst the Greeks and Romans— 
men of learning and general intelligence, who were 
equally ignorant respecting the first inhabitants of 
this island. Some, indeed, professed to believe that 
they sprang out of the earth like ephemeral plants. 


It is a tedious undertaking to trace the origin of 
our nation correctly, and to follew the intervening 
streams till we arrive at the fountain head. The 
subject is involved in much obscurity ; but I will 
endeavour to remove the cloud which overshadows it, 
that our progress towards the truth may be plain and 
unobstructed. 


When Adam transgressed the commandments of 
God, and ate ofthe fruit of the forbidden tree, he and 
his posterity were made subject to sin ; and in course 
of time, the wickedness of mankind so abounded and 
multiplied, that “it repented the Lord that he had 
made man upon the earth;” Gen. vi.6; and in the 
year of the world 1655 the Almighty sent a general 
deluge, or flood, to drown both man and beast: but 
righteous Noah and his family found favour in the 
sight of God, and were preserved from the catas- 
trophe in a vessel which we call an ark. 


About a hundred years after the flood, the descen- _ 
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dants of Noah undertook to build a “tower, whose 
top might reach to heaven.” Gen. xi. 4. (Robins’ 
Annales Mundi, lib. 2, p.86.) It is thought by 
some, that their intention was to secure themselves 
against any future visitations of the flood. ‘Let us 
make us a name,” said they, “lest we be scattered 
abroad upon the face of the whole earth.” Others 
think that they were journeying towards the Garden 
of Eden; and, because the surrounding country was 
so rich and beautiful, producing all kinds of vegeta- 
tion and fruit, and everything agreeable to the 
senses, they had a desire to remain there—they and 
their posterity for ever: they therefore built a city 
and and a tower, lest they should be separated. But, 
whatever their intentions were, the Lord did not 
suffer them to be accomplished ; for their language 
became suddenly confounded, so that the people were 
unable to understand each other, and could not pos- 
sibly pursue their accustomed ayocations. 


Previous to this, there was but one language 
amongst men, viz., the Hebrew; but from this time 
they became necessitated to convey their ideas to one 
another in seventy-two different tongues, as old his- 
torians inform us. (Orig. Sacr. lib. 3,c.5.) In the 
confusion which naturally arose out of this state of 
things, the meeting of two persons who could under- 
stand each other was a scource of great pleasure ; 
and they would journey together until they found a 
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third. Thus those who could speak the same lan-_ | 
uagze were pradually collected in separate bodies : 
And who do you think spoke the Wels language at 


hu ave led you back to our progenitors ; and, 

_ iftheir posterity are any better on this account, there 
is no race of people in existence, who can trace their 
language to an earlier period than-we can. Ihave 
not the least doubt that this portion of our history is 
really true. (Vide Pezron’s Antiq, lib. 3, c.5.) The 
historians of aes ages affirm this: and what better. 


‘earth. Of mother tongues, I mean’ suc 
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‘authority can we have for eyents which ‘occurred in” 
those times, than that of the journals and chronicles | 
then, written? Besides, the learned men of the pre- 
sent day, with very few exceptions, agree on this 
point ; and, if other testimony, were requited, we 
might refer to the name by which we ‘are generally 
known. , (Cymro,) which plainly proyes our origin; | 
for there is yery little difference between Cymro and 
Gomero, as it is easy to observe. 


Again: we, read, Gen, x. 5., respecting the pos- 


'terity of Japheth, “By these were the isles of the 


Gentiles divided.” The isles .of the Gentiles” jal-. 
ludes, undoubtedly, to Great Britain and , Ireland, if 
not, to the greatest, part of Kurope,; Of Shem and. 
Ham, it,.is only, said, “These are,the, sons, of Shem 
and, Ham, after their families, after their tongues, in 
their countries, and.in their, nations.” Gen. x. 20— 

31. Hence we, infer, that there were.as many. mother 

tongues at the building of the Tower of Babel, as 
there wereraces of people on the face of thé whole 
‘as are reallly’ 
so... Thete are not more than twelve countries in 

Europe, where an original language is spokén in its” 


‘purity. (Vide S. Purch Pilgr, vol. 1, lib. 1, ¢. 12. 


‘The others. are only a mixture and corruption of 
ords.derived from various languages, such as the 


they. were at first asso, many wandering, marauders, 
and in the service of the. Welsh, who were then their, 


‘masters: and even after they became powerful, a 
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\; began to molest and oppress their yeal: neighbours, 
they were obliged to submit io the arms of two 


had not 6 brage to facé those eitiohs men, 

‘ but ee) to their c caverns for safety aid concealment. 
The reason why there are so many W. elsh words in 
_the Latin \language, is that the Romans wero for anum- 
_ber of years under subjection to our forefathers ; and 
_if is natural to suppose that the weak would imitate 
the powerful, and that the servants would use ‘the 
same language as their masters. It is not true, as 
‘thé earned Pezron proves conclusively, that we bor- 
| rowed such a multitude of words from the Romans. 
; [Vide Camd. Brit: Wd. Gibs & Lloyd, jp. 658-9:7'' It 
is not denied that our ancestors did ‘derive some 
words from the Latin, whilst the Romans dominéered 
in Britain; and this was for nearly five hundred 
years, from the time of Julius César until A.D) 410. 
~ Bat these are few in number, and’the original words 
were {s still retained : for example, yspeilio ‘(to 
rob) is a Latin word, but theold' ‘and proper term, 
—anrheithio, is still preserved the Latin’ word rhod 
(a wheel) is ih common use, but the original word, 

: olwyn, is not obsolete. (Antig. of Nations.) ' 


Y Some, berhePy will say, that these are fabrications, 
e grecrnine the settlement of France ‘by the Welsh, 
and t we being so celebrated in war. However’ iim 

2 BEpha le. the assertion. may now appear, theré | is’ 10, 
_zel lation i in the whole range of history which can ‘be 

agai, upon with greater safety. I will not speak of 

_ the, resemD] ance between the manners, customs, and. 

| Practices of t the French and those of ‘our an¢estors— 

oe their similarity i in religion and the’ knowledge of: 

~ the Deity, for. their, Priests’ and’ Druids’ were the 
_game, Laying these aside, ‘although’ many argu- 
“ments “are maintained upon far ‘weaker ‘grounds,) T 
will take the opinion of Julivs Cesar, written eighteen. 
es ars since, “This general,’ who, during’ a 
ears” _war with the’ F: rench in their own country, 
nt residenee in Britain, bad ample op- 


an 
candas 
§ obj setvation,, tere that hari ip) emgage 
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of the two kingdoms were very much alike, as faras, ~ 
—-he-was..able-to. judge. from. hearing them spoken.” 
(Ces. Com. lib. 5, -p.80.) An author.who.wrote about- 
fifty years after Julius Cesar, (Strabo Georg..p. 405) 

and another about forty years later, (Tacitus Vit. 

Agricol, p. 637.) both corroborate this opinion. Pro- 

bably there was little, if any, more difference between 

those languages, than there is now between the dia- 

leets of North and South Wales. It is certain, there- 

fore, that they were one and the same people, des- 

cended from the same original stock. 


Besides this similarity in language, let it be con- 
sidered how near France and England are to each 
other—that they are separated only by a small arm 
of the sea, and that, on a clear day, one shore may 
be seen distinctly from the other ; and it must be al- 
lowed, that the Island of Britain was first peo- . 
pled from the country nearest to it, in the same man- 
ner as Ireland was first settled by emigrants from 
Britain. 

But we must observe, that France was not the ori- 
ginal name of the country now so called. It received 
this appellation from the people who now reside there 
who, being at first barbarians, subdued the kingdom 
by slaying and burning its old inhabitants, about the 
time that the Saxons or English (another race of bar- 
barians) treacherously wrested this island from the 
Britons. It was first called Gelli, (a Welsh Word, 
signifying a thiekly-wooded country,) and we hear 
_ the same word used in a similar sense to this day. 
France was a beautiful country, abounding in yege- 
tation of every kind. The ancient inhabitants called 
themselves Gwyddelod, the Welsh word for Irish 
—sometimes Gwylliaid, (wild men)—but the com- 
mon name in history is Cymri (Welshmen). 

There is a tradition still in existence amongst the 
common people, (although it is generally looked 
upon as a mere fable,) that the Irish in former times 
resided in England and Wales; and this is true 
enough, for the Irish and Welsh were at first one 
and the same nation. Indeed it can hardly be thought 
otherwise, when we look at the similarity in the two 
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languages. Whoever will peruse an Irish grammar, 
will see that the nature of that language requires the 
letters to be changed at the beginning of words, the 
same as the Welsh. 


Any person, who will take notice of many of the 
ancient names of rivers and mountains in England, 
will readily believe that the Irish inhabited that 
country when those names were given. It is well 
known that Wysgis the name of a Jarge river in 
Wales, and that Con-wy, Tywi, and Wy are different 
names, of the same signification. ‘Ihe principal 
river inthe kingdom is called Tafwy, (Thamesis. 
The words Ask, Esk, Ax, Ex,—the names of many 
rivers in England,—mean the same thing.) that is, 
the intersection of the Toafand Wysg. The Welsh 
do not understand the meaning, but the Irish have 
ho word for water but visc; and as the words Coom, 
Dor, Stour, Dove, Avon, which are used in England 
are the Welsh Cwm, a hollow or sma} rivulet, dn, 
water, ystwr, a noise, Dyfi, the name of a river, and 
afon, a river—thereby proving that the Welsh nation 
formerly occupied those parts; so the words Wysq, 
Llough, Cinwy, Ban, Drym, Llechlia, and many 
others, shew that the Irish were the early inhabi- 
tants of Wales, because the meaning of these words, 
respectively, is water, a lake, principal river, high 
mountain, back, a greyish stone. Who can tell why 
a sheep-fold is called corlan, as it isin Welsh, unless 
he knows that the Irish call a sheep aor? or why 
milch cows are, in Welsh, caled gwartheg blithion, 
except he understands that the Irish word biithnin is 
synonimous with the Welsh godro, to milk. (Vide 
Luid. Pref, ad Archceal.) 


_ No one can perfectly understand the Welsh lan- 
guage, without a knowledge of the Irish. Who co 


omprehend the neaning of Traeth saith in Cardigan~ 


shire, unless he was acquainted with the lrish?>~ 


_ Eithon is the name of ariver in Radnorshire: the 
Trish word is 4ith-afon, that is, a wild running river. 
., It would be a work equal to the compiling of a 
' Small dictionary to mention all the words in the 
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Welsh and Irish languages, that haverthe, same sound: 
and signification. 

Notwithstanding this great similarity of language, 
{he Welsh and Irish cannot understand each ‘other ; 


cand for this various reasons may be assigned. Ist, 


They have been for so many,centuries separate and 
distinct people and have had but little communication 
or dealings together. Intercourse gives.a new fea- 
ture to everything, especially to languages; and, not 
to mention distant nations, the Welsh who emigrated 
to Britanny, with Conan, lord of Meiriadoe, A.D. 383, 
although they speak the Welsh language.to this day, 
cannot be understood without difficulty by the natives 


~-of this country until they bad spent. a considerable 


time amongst them. 2nd, The Irish retain many, 


original- words which we have Jost; and we, again, 


have many which with them are obsolete. We daily 


see. the great difference:between the words. used in 


the North, and those used in the South, of Wales; 
and-yet no one will presume to say it is not. the Welsh 
language which is spoken .in both sections of the 
country. .In South Wales, there are but few, parishes 
which. have not some variations peculiar to them- 
selves, not; only.in the pronunciation of certain words, 
but also in their signification. Another cause (and 4 


_great one too) is the following: Some hundreds of 
years, before the birth -of Christ, in’ the time of 


Gwreant, Farrprwes, king of Britain, an immense 
multitudeof Spaniards, being driven by famine from 


' their homes, put out to sea, in search of a residence 


and subsistence. 

‘After suffering many hardships and privatians..on 
their dangerous voyage, theylanded on this :island, 
where they made known their distressed condition to. 


‘the king, in terms of sorrow and. obedience, implor- 


ing him to allow them a small portion of country: to 


’ settle upon.; assuring him that they were a peaceable 


people—that they had been driven from Spain biy | 


famine, and that, if. he would take them under his. 


protection, although they bad nothing to offer in re- 


’ turm:but their prayers, the blessing of God would, 
west} upon him) and those whom he governed; and; 
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« promising, imaddition, to,be faithful subjects to the 
_erown of Britain. Upon hearing this narration, the % 
king compassionatedithem, and gave them permission ~ » 
“to Settle in Ireland, that country being. sufficiently 
“extensive ,,and but, thinly populated, at that, timé 
(MreEdward:-Lloyd.says this account is strictly true* 
Vide-Galf, lib. 3,.¢.12.) oe 
‘For a length: of time, the Irish and the new set- ' 
_ tlers continued separate, each nation using its own hd 
language, and following its own customs; but, in the 
course of years, they intermarried, and became. one, 
“people. From this:period, the languages. were  gra- 
“\dually amalgamated, and formed together that, which 
is still spoken in:Ireland. « This is.the reason »why:.so 
“many foreign words, introduced: by: the Shkuits, (for 
~ so the emigrants from: Spain were called,) are inter- 
mixed with the Irish. : Where their languages agrees. 
with’ our’s it is certainly genuine Welsh ; but. the: 
_ words, which differ with .our’s have either become ob- 
-solete amongst us, orare words: which :the Irish, de- 
»vived from the:Skuits. ; 
Here, then, is one foreign nation which mixed 
with a tribe’ of the ancient Britons ; ‘and: it was not 
long before a similar occurrence took place with’ our 
ancestors, as lam about to shew. 


Tt is not known at what time, after this-island was 
~ in the sola: possession of the Welsh, Brutus, from 
‘Troy, landed here. Be that as it may, it is certain, | 
that, being able to read and write, and being. well 
- versed in many of the sciences, he was, shortly after — 
his arrival, unanimously appointed Chief of the old 
inhabitants. ‘ He gave them instructions (for at ‘that 
period they were ignorant and illiterate) om many — 
_ subjects, moral ‘and political: he taught them to, 
plant, to build, and to till the ground, and, especially, 
* to read and write—arts with which: but’ few nations. 
in the world were then acqnainted,:and which the. 


‘Welsh have never since entirely lost. It is said that | 
> Brutus 


is'and his followers landed in) Britain about a. 


guage of these men 
dinner} Pact Sista 


/ 


was'Greek, and doubt~. 
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AP Owzn GWYNEDD did with the American 


ndians. lado mn e year or onr or 


when his countrymen were contending among them- 
selves, on account of their inheritances in Wales, 
eee ee eet heen nt Berd. ship, [Powell’s Chronicle , an erb. 


. Travels, p. 21 “CiTravels 278, ansaid tonardsthe Wes passing and sailed towar st e West, passin 
relan te aciee Hate et ee “Treland, nti ie came to that extensive eontinent e came to that extensive continent 
now called America. Here he left some of his men 
“to is hee ual Of the country, and returned home 
to Wales. On his arrival, he made known to his 
country men what a fruitful and excellent land he had 
discovered, and how strongly it contrasted with the 
barren, mountainous country, for which they were 
contending and murdering each other. By way of 
inducing them to emigrate, he promised that, if they 
would accompa ny him, they should have a rieh, fer- 
tile country for their inheritance, where there would 
be no scarcity of bread, and where they should lack 
nothing that would conduce to their happiness and 
prosperity. 

This recital had so great an effect upon his auditors, 
that a great multitude of men and women immedi- 
ately declared their willingness to accompany him— 
particularly of those who were weary of contention, 
and desirous of leading a quiet and peaceful life. 
After a voyage of eight months and ten days, they 
disembarked at the same place where Madog first 
landed. While that age lastcd, they remained toge- 
ther, having but one language, one religion, and one 
law ; but, in process of time, ‘after the lapse of a 
few ‘generations,) they began to intermarry with the 
native tribes, and became assimilated with them in ~ 
their customs, manners, and religion. 


«Now, there is the preatest certaint that the Welsh 
*~ Were the Brst of all the Europeans Tho CIsCOVEFed a 


assage to America ; for no 


less it was from them that we received many of thee 
Greek words which are still intermixed with our lan- 
guage ; becanse Brutus and his companions associ- 
ated with the Welsh, 1 the same manner as Mapoc- 


oi iormer ages 
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Welsh words still used in that section _o: 
where Ma 08 and his companions originally settled. 
engwyn is the name of a bird with a white 
_ head, as the word signifies; Coch-y-dwr is a word ap- 
plied to a water-fowl of a red colour ; Corroeso is the 
name of the shore where Madog first landed; and one 
of the rivers is called Gwenddwr, which means white 
~ water. _ And, in addition to this, the grave ot Madog 


_ap Owen has been found there, with a stone bearing 


* Mapoc lies here, descen fro 


Of Owen Gwynedd. Long upo P 
Tr chose to brave the ocean's flood 
Than to own lands in their immensity.” 

To return to Brutus: He and his followers inter- 
mixed with the Welsh, and became a part of the same 
people. They were henceforth called Britons, in ho- 
pour of bim who had instructed them in many 
branches of useful knowledge ; and, because Brutus * 
was a Greek, (as before mentioned,) they made use 
of Grecian characters in their writings; and this, 
weare certain, was done long before the birth of 
Christ. Cesar relates of the Druids, that “ they 
taught the people to recite extempore an immense 
number of songs and other poetical writings; and 

- that some spent twenty years in learning these pieces, 
before they were considered competent teachers of 
others. These productions were held so sacred, that 
no one dared to write them on paper; but all other 
compositions they were allowed to transcribe in 
Greek letters.” (Cs. de Bell. Gal., lib. 6, p. 106.) 


Hence, it is evident that the Britons could read 
and write before either the Saxons or the Romans 
ame amongst them; for the learned author just 
mentioned flourished fifty years before Christ was 
born; and the Greek letters they used were the 
‘Same that may be seen on stonesin many parts of 
Wales, to this day. 

_ Not only did the ancient Britons introduce Greek 
 Ietters in their writings, but the Welsh language 
- still retains pany woids of Greek derivation, the 
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ariginal: words being lost by us, but, prgperned: 
amongst the Irish. The old Welsh word, wise, Ww 
ter, is no longer. used by us, but it is retained” by ‘ 
the Irish. Dufr, the present, Welsh term for water, 

is a Greek word, received from Brutus. Let another 
example suffice: the ancient Welsh called. the sun 
grian: this word is lost by us, but still used by the 
Irish. The word,haul, which in Welsh. means the 
sun, was introduced amongst. us by Brutus. 


. ‘ The first attempt to deny. the coming of Brutus to 
\®). . “his island, was made under the following circum- 
stances: When Jeffrey ap Arthur, lord bishop of St, 
Asaph, died, an Englishman, whom the Welsh call 
Lirtrz Gwitym, applied to Dafydd ap Owen, prince 
of North Wales, for the vacant bishoprick, aboat the 
year of our Lord 1169; and, because he did not sue- 
ceed in his application, he returned home full of 
anger and resentment, using every exertion to vilify 
and ridicule, not only the memory of the bishop, 
who was then lying in his grave, but also the cha- . 
racter of the whole Welsh nation, Prompted _by 
malicious motives, because he failed to accomplish 
the object of his wishes, he even went so far as to, 
deny that Brutus ever visited Britain. The book, in, 
which he attemp's to prove this, is full of sourrility 
and falsehood against the Welsh people. 


Little Gwilym says, shamelessly, that no one ever 
spoke of the emigration of Brutns and his followers 
_ from, Troy to Britain, until Jetirey, ap. Arthur, con- 
cocted the story ; but, this: charge, is too devoid of 
Authority, and contrary, to, the received, opinion. of 
the people, to gain any. credence whatever, Jeffrey 
ap Arthur merely translated the Welsh chronicle 
into the Latin, that the learned in’ every ountry 
might be made acquainted with it; and, long 
his time, some of Taliesin’s poetry shews what ts 
countrymen then thought of Brutus. ‘ Vahesin 
wrote about A.D. 556. 


There is also some inforantied to ‘Ne gathered) 
from tradition. It is well known that, the belief. is, 
wery general amongst the Welsh,, that. their foes. 
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Yathers came to this country from Troy. I have al- 
ready shewn whence this tradition originated. In+ 
déed, the opinion has become so prevalent, that even 
the shepherds, as they tend their flocks upon 
the hills, may be seen sketching upon. the 
‘ground the shape or picture of Troy, as they 
imagine.* A person of reflection may gather some- 
thing from this: they describe it as being full of 
turns, according to the signification of its Welsh 
name, Oder-droia. 
There remains now, as far as I am aware, but one 
question : Why was this island called Britain? Mr, 
Camden, who was certainly a man of great learning, 
but opinionated, thinks that foreigners bestowed this 
appe ation upon it, because the natives were accus- 
tomed to make spots ( brithv) upon their skin: but 
there is scarcely an individual to be found, who co- 
incides in this puerile fancy. Mr. Humphrey Lloyd, 
another intelligent Welshman, who wrote before 
Camden, is of opinion that the meaning of the word 
Britain (Brydain) is Pryd-cain, and that the inbabi- 
tants so named it on account of its beauty and ferti- 
lity. This also sounds harshly. But here lies the 
misfortune : even though we should arrive at the 
correct meaning of the word, there are so many dif- 
ferent opinions upon the subject, that we could nei- 
ther be certain of it ourselves, nor change the settled 


* There are several of these sketches in England, 
which are denominated * Tux Watts or Troy.” There 
is one, in particular, on the banks of the river Humber, 
Six or seven miles from Hull, in Yorkshire ; to which, 
in fine weather, the young people of the surrounding 
country frequently resort, and vie ‘with each other in 
tracing its mysterious windings, It has puzzled many 
thousands, and, amongst the rest, the writer of this, 
who was never able, though he made the attempt more 
thian a hundred times, to unravel its intricacies. The 
lines are marked by a plough, about three inches deep, 
and are kept free from dirt or obstructions of any kind, 
by a personemployed for the purpose. It is not to be 
supposed, however, from this, that the ENGLISH enter- 
tain the belief that they sprang from Brutus, the Greek. 
nee! ie: 
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belief of others. For my part, I should think that, 
if it was not named after Brutus, its ancient appella- 
tion was Prydwen, which will apply much more 
readily to a beautiful country than Pryd-cain, the 
name which the ancient Britons gave to Arthur’s 
shield. 


There is a great difference of opinion amongst the 
learned, as to what country was alluded to by old 
writers, under the name of Thule ; but, if they had 
understood the Welsh language, there would have 
been no occasion for dispute. In reading an old 
manuscript, I came to the words Tylen Iscoed, that 
is, (Tylen’r Iwerddon,) the hills of Ireland. All the 
distant writers call Ireland Scotia, (Uss. Primord 
725-734.) from the Welsh word Iscoed ; and, as all 
agree that Thule is an island near Britain, towards 
the west, (Uitima Thule.) what country can it be 
but the island of Ireland? There is not much dif- 
ference between the Welsh word Tylan and the 
Latin word Thule. 


The ancients were accustomed to praise Ireland 
very highly, calling it Paradise, The penfection of 
beauty, The blessed country, The delight of the world. 
One cause of these encomiums, doubtless, was the 
belief that no venomous animal could exist in the 
eountry—an opinion which has been, and still is, 
very prevalent in the world. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The War with the Romans, who deprived the Britons 
unustly of their rights. 


Tue island of Briton formerly paid tribute to the 
court of Rome, for more than fonr hundred years. 
At that period, the leading Welshmen were as con- 
versant with the Latin language as the modern gen- 
try are with the English. 


I do not think the Pope of Rome had the right to 
send his officers to collect this annual tax; but the 
Emperors of the Imperial City, who, long before the 
coming of the English into thisisland, had extended 
their conquests into Asia, Africa, and "the interior of 
Europe, and even into Britain. 


But what had an Emperor or the Pope to do with 
this country? What right had either to exercise 
authority here? Youshall hear. The title of the 
first was the edge of his sword; for whatever 
country he and his warriors could subdue, the force 
of their arms was considered a sufficient claim to its 
possession. As to the right of the Pope to levy this 
tribute money, it is even ess just than that of the 
Emperors; for it isno better than robbery to take 
advantage of the ignorance and credulity of the peo- 
ple, by presuming to exercise authority, and profes- 
sing to be the Head of the Church—an assumption 
of power with which Jesus Christ never invested him ? 
When the Church of Rome was in its purity, ere it 
degenerated and became defiled with superstition, as 
it now is, there was no distinction between the 
Bishop of Rome and other bishops: they all stood 
on terms of equality. 

_ The first of the Romans who-came to this island, 
was Junius Casar. This was about fifty years be- 
Christ. He was a man of great courage—a war- 
rior from his youth, and was ambitious, like Alex- 

ander the Great, to subdue the whole world, that. 
ie name ape ‘live in future story.” 
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T he first to enter the ensanguined field, 
The last to play the coward, ov to yield. 


Before he veniured to invade our country, he sent 
a letter to king Caswallon, couched in the following 
words. (MS. vet,): 


“ Inasmuch as all the West have submitted to my 
authority, and acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Roman Senate, [The Roman Senate wes similar to the 
British Parliament.] either through love or through 
tear ; therefore, be it known to thee, Caswallon, 
and to thy subjects who are surrounded by the sea, 
and have not yielded to the power of Rome, tbat 
you must obey me and the Roman Senate; for this 
‘ds just and right. 

“To warn‘you, we, the Roman Senate, send you 
this message, to declare unto you that we will send 
against you the strength of our mighty army, unless 
‘you immediately promise to pay an annual tribute 
to our court, to be prepared at all times, with the 
whole of your forces, to fight at our command 
against our enemies, and to send hostages to Rome 
for the fulfilment of these engagements, If you 
comply with these requisitions, you neéd have no 
fear of being molested: if you disregard them, you 
may prepare for the speedy execution of our 
threats.” 

When 'Caswallon had read this letter, he called 
together his counsellors and the chiefs of the people 
that they might learn the situation in which they 
were placed, and adopt prompt and efficient mea- 
sures to meet, as became them, the portentous 
storm which was suspended, as it were, like a drawn 
dagger, above their heads. In despite of all the 
threats of Cesar and the Senate, they unanimously 
agreed upon returning the following reply : 

Inasmuch as thou, Cesar, hast written to me, 
saving that the kingdoms of the West have acknow- 


ledged thy power, and become tributary to Rome; — 


be it known to thee, that the island of Britain be- 
longs to me and my people, and, although the gods ~ 
have enabled thee to conquer according to thy will, 
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thou shalt not have our country, for we are a free 
people, and owe thee and the Roman Senate neither 
tribute, nor forces, nor hostages. Thou mayst 
choose, therefore, either to retract thy threats, or 
goto war. We are more ready to fight than to sue 
jor peace, and are willing to hazard our lives in de- 
fence of our country. We are not to be intimidated 
by thy vain boasting. Act thy pleasure, but prepare 
for the consequences.” 


When Julius Czsar read this, and saw the stead- 
fast determination of the Britons to resist his advan- 
ces, he was filled with wrath, and said to his 
supreme counsellors, ‘‘ You perceive how harshly 
and unkindly they have answered me: per- 
haps we can subdue some of their courage.” 
His officers replied, “ Wilt thou, O Cesar, 
be discouraged by the idle words of these 
barbarians? We know thou wilt not. Bebold, 
we are ready to fight at thy pleasure, whilst a 
drop of blood remains in our bodies.” Upon this, 
he took courage, collected his men together,— 
twenty-five thousand footmen and four thousand five 
hundred horsemen—and, embarking them in a eighty 
small vessels, sailed towards Britain. 


The Britons were aware of his intention to invade 
them. It was no time to {be idle, or backward in 
adopting measures for defence. Accordingly, sen- 
tinels were stationed in every seaport, lest the 
enemy should fall upon them unawares, As-soon as 


- the Roman fleet appeared in sight, information was 


_ dispatebed to the king, who thereupon collected his 
forces, and hastened with a large army to a seaport 
_im Kent, where he found the enemy already within 
: shooting distance. The Britons, at this time, had 
‘neither coat of mail, buckler, shield, helmet, nor 
any other implement. of war, to defend them from 
the darts and spears of their hostile invaders ; whilst 
the. Romans bad helmets of brass upon their heads, 
Shields in their hands, and steel coats of mail to 
_ protect their bodies; yet, with all these advantages, 
; ‘they. had no reason to boast. Some of the brave and 
~ intrepid pas ascended the rocks, some went 
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down to the shore, others waded into the sea—all 
determined upon giving the enemy as warm.a recep- 
tion as possible. Their darts were discharged in 
showers, and committed such fearful execution that 
the blood fof the slain streamed over the sides of 
their ships into the sea. 


The Roman general was not prepared for such a 
reception as this; and, brave as he was, he was 
greatly disappointed and mortified at the discourage- 
ment which was spreading amongst his troops—some 
of them loading him with curses for enticing them 
from their homes, to be thus unceremoniously 
slaughtered —some groaning in the agonies of death, 
whilst around them were strewed the lifeless bodies 
of their companions, weltering in their blood. Once, 
indeed, he almost determined to return; but this, 
he thought, would be an eternal reproach amongst 
his countrymen. He therefore again endeavoured to 
inspire his men with courage, by representing the 


dishonour which would be attached to them, if they | 


returned to Rome without accomplishing the object 
of their expedition: and expressing his determina- 
tion to land, in spite of all opposition. His address. 
had the desired effect : the attack was renewed, and 
the Romans, being greatly enraged, discharged their 
arrows like hailstones upon the Britons, So great 
a number was killed on both sides, in this engage- 
ment, that the waves of the sea were crimsoned 
with the blood of the slain; whilst the bodies of the. 
wounded and the dead lay scattered in heaps upon the 
shore. If it was any advantage to Cesar to set his 
foot upon the British island, he certainly obtained 
it; but, had not he and his men made a speedy re- 
treat to their ships, they would have been utterly 
destroyed by the exasperated natives. This occurred 
about fifty-two years before Christ. 


{am aware that Casar himself says that he com- 
mitted great havock in Britain; but where is the. 
evidence to confirm his assertion? We can scarcely 
credit any person who thus sings his own praise ; 
especially when his own biographers (his countrys 
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men too) testify to the contrary. One of the poets 
of that age thus alludes to this event : 


Territa quesitis ostendit terga B.itannis, Lucan. 


Ca#sar, with all his boasted power, 
With all the countries he had won, 
Could not withstand the steady shower 
Of darts, which darkened the sun ; 
But with his fleet escaped to sea, 
And Britons claimed the victory, 


Great was the rejoicing of the Britons, when they 
had put to flight such a formidable army, who styled 
‘themselves the conquerors of the world; and king 
(Caswallon ordered proclamation to be made through- 
out the kingdom, commanding everyone to sacrifice 
to the gods. He also sent letters to his princes, 
noblemen, counsellors, and rulers, inviting them 
to London, to partake of a splendid and sumptuous 
feast. It is said that there were killed, on that oc- 
easion, tweuty thousand cattle, filly thousand sheep, 
and birds innumerable. (King’s History, 23, MS.) 
This was one of the three honourable feasts of the 
British Island, spoken of by Nanmor, the poet. 


This ‘prosperity was of short continuance. The 
sun, which had burst forth upon them with such 
unwonted splendour, was soon overshadowed by a 
heavy and portentous cloud. We can form no cer- 
tainty, from the beauty of the morning, that the 
day will be lovely and serene. The sun may rise 
without a cloud to obscure its brightness, and, ere 
its daily circuit “balfis run,” storms-and tempests 
may deface the universal heavens. Suchis the in- 
stability and inconstancy of worldly honours and 
human hopes! How olten do we witness terrific 
revolutions, and the depopulation of empircs, arising 
from apparently trifling causes—from the restless 
ambition or malicious arts;of a single individual! 
“An angry man,” says Solomon, “stirreth up 
Strife, and a furious man aboundeth in transgres- 
sion.” Prov. xxix. 22. The application of this pase 
sage will he found in the following narrative, 
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Shortly after the feast before mentioned, two 
young princes of royal blood went to amuse them- 
selves by wrestling, leaping, pitching quoits, fencing, 
&c. The name of one was Hrrexas, a nephew of 
king Caswallon; the other was CyHELYN, a nephew 
of Afarwy, prince of London, who was the king’s 
uncle. At the termination of their sport, instead 
of being merry, they began to dispute, and from un- 
kind words proceeded to blows, and eventually to 
drawn swords, when Cyhelyn overpowered and 
killed his antagonist. Afarwy, however, asserted 
that Hirglas bad fallen on his own sword; and, lest 
his nephew should be charged with the murder, and 
suffer the punishment due to the offence, (as Cas- 
wallon had threatened,) he sent a letter to Cesar, 
inyiting him to return to Britain, expressing his sor- 
row for having formerly opposed him, and promising 
him every assistance in his power to enable him to 
overcome Caswallon, and to bring the country into 
subjection to the court of Rome. 


Well knowing that Cesar wes an artful general, 
and that his own promises would not be relied upon 
unless seconded by some less doubtful movement, 
the traitor Afarwy sent his son with thirty-two 
knights to carry his letter, and to be hostages for 
the fulfilment of his word. This revived the heart 
of Cesar: the intelligence and the invitation were 
alike agreeable to his feelings; yet, because he met 
with so rough a reception, on his first visit, that he 
was obliged to fly and make his escape, he came 
the second time full of wrath and with great confi- 
dence. Then, he bad no more than eighty boats to 
transport his army to Britain: now, he had eight 
hundred, and the number of bis soldiers was thirty- 
three thousand three hundred and thirty footmen, 
and as many horsemen, making in all sixty-six 
thousand six hundred and sixty—nearly one bun- 
dred thousand armed men, the greater part of them 
warriors from their youth. Who could withstand 
such a prodigious army P 

It is not known what number of soldiers the traitor 
Afarwy had at his command, to assist the Romans ; 
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and one domestic traitor (may the eurse of his 
mother follow every such character for ever!) is 
more to be dreaded than a hundred open and avowed 
enemies ; for he is acquainted with every fortitica- 
tion, and all other secrets, by a knowledge of which 
the invader can obtain any advantage. - Notwith- 
standing all the flattering prospects under which he 
approached this island, Cesur had little oecasion to 
boast of the success of his expedition ; nor did he re- 
ceive much commendation from his countrymen at 
Rome. The Britons had fastened bars of iron with 
sharp and horrible spikes in the river Thames, one or 
- two feet below the surface ; and, when Cesar’s ships 
eame across them, the whole of the troops were 
thrown into the utmost confusion, and the most ter- 
rible shrieks and wailings arose from the drowning 
soldiers. During this dreadful scene, the Britons 
were safe on shore, rejoicing at the success of their 
scheme. It is easy to judge from this, that they 
were better skilled in the art of war than some an- 
cient writers have professed to believe. 


Julius Cesar, however, succeeded in landing with 
his army; and, if we may believe what he says him- 
self, he met with no opposition: his ships, in conse- 
quence of the injury received from the iron spikes, 
sank to the bottom of the Thames. ‘I'he inhabitants, 
he says, had fled to the woods and recesses, being 
terrified’at the sight of such a formidable array of 
ships. It is certain, however, that they shortly 
made their re-appearance, not to bow to Cesar, or 
to bend the knee before him, but to shoot their en- 
venomed arrows to his heart. When the Romans 
shouted for battle, the Britons made a feint to re- 
treat, and, when pursued, suddenly turned back 
upou the enemy, and made no inconsiderable slaugh- 
ter amongst them; although Caesar says that his 
army was ullimately victorious. 


There was one peculiarity in the manner of fight- 
ing practised by the Britons, which deserves notice. 
They were in the habit of driving chariots, having 
iron hooks placed under them, through the ranks of 
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the enemy; and it is said that Caswallon had five 
thousand of these in the above battle. ‘The Romans 
had never before seen such a mode of warfare; and 
certainly it was a very cruel invention: but, if war, 
nothing is studied but destruction. Notwithstanding 
the bravery of the Roman soldiers, it is said that 
their countenaaces changed colour as soon as they 
heard the noise of the chariots. 


Julius Cesar made but a short stay in Britain at 
this time, and that for a good reason: the climate 
was too hot for him. He acknowledges that he and 
his army could enjoy neither ease or rest. When- 
ever any party of them set out on a foraging expe- 
dition, the Britons would rush out upon them and 
destroy them ; and fortunate jindeed was that man 
who could, by escaping, convey the intelligence {to 
their commander. And were not the Britons justi- 
fied in thus cutting off the invaders and despoilers of 
their country ? They were only acting in sdefence | 
of their own possessions. 


The Roman general at length returned to Rome, 
and the Britons were left in undisturbed possession 
of their country for nearly a hundred years. 


Aveustus Cmsar (in whose reign Jesus Christ was 
born) made an fattempt to land on this island, and 
one of the great poets of that age thus aliudes to 
his expedition, and prays for its success : 


Heaven guard Augustus and his martial train 
From danger, as they plough the angry main’; 
And, when on Britain’s sea-yirt shore they stand, 
May greetings welcome them on every hand;! 


Horvat lib 1, Od. 35. 


But he did little more than resolveZand threaten. 
In about thirty years afterwards, Caircu1a, who was 
a weak but blood-thirsty man, determined upon‘ visi- 
ting this island. He accordingly raised a large army, 
and made every preparation for the expedition ; but, 
after sailing some distance, and having lost sight of 
France, his courage forsook him; and, instead of 
proceeding to Britain, to add the laurels of conquest 
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to his name, he returned to France, where he amused 
himself by gathering slells on the sea-shore—an em- 
pereent much better suited to his capacity than 

eading an army against the Britons, for it required 
no exertion, and was attended with no danger. 


Thus far the Britons had defended their country, 
and maintained their liberty free from the oppression 
of the Romans; and, if they had been peaceable 
amongst themselves, and united in the common cause, 
they might have continued successfully to oppose 
their invaders. It must be confessed, however, that 
they were a quarrelsome and contentious people. So 
far from joining in one solid body to oppose the Ro- 
mans, they were divided into numerous petty bands, 
each jealous of the other, and more disposed to con- 
test each other’s 1ights than, by their combined efforts, 
to arrest the progress of the common enemy. Uni- 
versal peace was seldom, if ever, enjoyed amongst 
them: the strong oppressed the weak anda spirit of 
vindictiveness was manifest’ in all the movements 
of their respective leaders. It is acknowledged by 
the Romans themselves, (who will not be suspected 
in this case of flattery, ) that, had it not been for the 
contentions and divisions which were continually 
weakening the force ofthe Britons, they never would 
have been able to conquer them : indeed, they would’ 
then have been invincible. The situation of the 
country, surrounded as it,is with nature’s impregna- 
ble ramparts, would have secured them from outward 
attacks, had peace and unity dwelt within their own 
borders. It is true they had but one king—but the 
title was the only semblance of authority he pos- 
se$sed; for, as we haye already said, every petty 
band had its own leader, who acted as he thought 
fit, without any reference to the general interests of 

_ the country. 


This spirit of vindictiveness was the more inex u- 
sable, inasmuch as their religious instructors, the 
Druids, were continually haranguing them, and lay- 
ing before them the dangers to which they were ex- 
posing themselves, and the calamities which would 
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inevitably result from the course they were pursuing. 
Among others, a venerable and learned Druid, 
named Cyntwrch, addressed them. He began by 
relating the fable of the old man, his twelve sons, and 
the bundle of sticks ; and drew therefrom a comparison 
of their situation, and concluded as follows: * O! my 
countrymen, the chiefs and leaders of the people, 
this is a true representation of your condition: if you 
live peaceably together, all the assaults of the Ro- 
mans cannot barm you. You remember the defeat 
of Julius Cesar, whom the united bravery of 
your fathers put to flight: learn wisdom from their 
example—follow in the path which their valour and 
patriotism have consecrated, and you cannot fail to 
overcome all your opponents. But, if you prefer 
living in such a state of animosity and disunion, rely 
upon it, you will soon be enslaved by the Romans.’’ 


All that the Druids could say was of no ayail : their 
countrymen turned a deaf car to their entreaties, and 
“‘would none of their counsel.’? They continued 
their accustomed practices, and pursued, if possible, 
with increased eagerness, their turbulent and conten- 
tious career of murder and revenge. 


In the midst of the confusion which such a state of 
affairs naturally excited, a nobleman named Meurie 
was robbed of his wealth, and deprived of his power 
aod authority—his houses were bunt, his lands laid 
waste, his vassals murdered, and himself driven 
through the country, vainly seeking a place of refuge 
and concealment. At length, in a violent fit of anger, 
he crossed the sea, with the intention of inviting 
Craupius Ca#sar to come over and subdue Britain. 
This was about A.D. 44, nearly a hundred years from 
the first invasion of this country by the Romans. 


Claudius Cesar, upon this, called together his 
principal advisers, to consult with them as to the 
propriety of making war upon the Britons. His 
counsellors were in favour of the measure, and ob- 
served that, although Julius Cesar was unsuccessful 
in his expedition, there was no doubt that they could 
be conquered: for their leaders were at variance 
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and could not be brought together to oppose 
them. Besides, Meuric, was a friend of their’s, and 
could render them great assistance. They therefore 
were in fayour of the war, and added, by way of an 
incitement to the emperor, that, unless he sent an 
army to Britain, they would be considered cowards— 
an epithet unbecoming the dignity of the Ronan 
people. 


Claudius took the advice of his counsellors, and 
ordered Plaucius, the commander-in-chief, to pro- 
ceed with his army to Britain; directing him, in case 
~ of an emergency, to send word to Rome, when hea 
wou!d be prepared to come with a reinforcement to 
his assistance. 


When Plaucius, after great difficulty, had sailed as 
far as the British Channel, he found it no easy mat- 
ter to persuade his men to proceed any further. The 
recollection of the valour furmecly displayed by the 
Britons arose to their minds, aud they felt little in- 
clination to try the skill and bravery of the present 
race. Atlength, however, they consented, and con- 
tinved their course until they came within sight of 
land, when a storm stiddvnly arose, and they were 
driven back to the coast of France The Britons had 
been apprised of the expeditions of the Romans, and 
had made preparaiions to receive them; but, thinking 
that their fleet had been destroyed during the storm, 
they incautiously disbanded th-ir forces; and, whi.e 
the army was thus scattered, Plaucius landed his 
men. (Dio. Cas. p. 5U6) In this unprepared con- 
dition, with the effects of the recent econientions s ill 
rankling in their bosoms, the Britons at first fell an 
easy prey to their disciplined invaders. They, how- 
ever, recovered their self possession, came to terms 
of agreement amongst themselves, and collected ina 
body under Cynrevyn, their king, with a full deter- 
mination to conquer or diein defence of their com- 
mon country. ‘hey soon avenged upon the Komaus 
the blood of their fallen countrymen, and, notwi h- 
standing the skill of Piaucins, his talevts as a geveral, 
and his ardent desire to be victorious, in order to 
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gain the approbation of his master, he was compelled 
to sénd to Rome for assistance, and Claudius himself 
came over with the en‘ire strength of his army. 


When the messengers who were dispatched for re- 
inforcements related the circumstances af the recent 
engagements, and spoke of the valour displayed by 
the Britons, the emperor was considerably perplexed. 
‘He was anxious that the war fshould be continued, 
but would gladly have exempted himself from parti- 
cipating personally in its arduous duties. After much 
reflection, it occurred to him that the Roman ‘army 
had-on certain occasions formed a line of elephants 
in battle array, with !signal suecess; and he deter- 
mined to try the experiment in Britain. It was suc- 
cessful; for no sooner were they let loose, than the 
war-horses of the Britons took fright, their army 
was thrown into confusion, and totally defeated. 


A'fter this signal 'discomfiture, Cynfelyn submitted 
to pay an annual tribute to Rome ; and the coin which 
was then issued (some of which is still extant) 
bore this inscription, in legible characters, “ Cyn- 
Jjelyn’s Task.’ Sixteen days after this treaty was 
made, Claudius ‘returned to Rome, where he was 
received with acclamations, In commemoration of 
the stratagem by which this victory was obtained, a 
coin was struck at Rome, with the likeness of Clau-— 
dius (-ésar on the one side, and the figure of an 
‘elephant on the other. 


‘As yet, but asmall portion of the Britions had 
submitted to pay trtbute to Rome—those who occu- 
pied the neighbourhood of London, and were the 
Immediate subjects of Cynfelyn; for, when the Ro- 
‘mans determined upon extending their authority 
towards the West, they were opposed by Caracta- — 
cus, a brave and valliant man, of whom even they 
were lavishfof their praise, not only for his skill and 
undaunted courage in batile,, but for his moderation, — 
his generosity, and forbearance in the hour of vic- 
tory. ‘He was neither unduly elated when successful, 
nor depressed when the chances of war were against 
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him. He withstood the entire strength of the Ro= 
mans for nine years, and would have continued his 
opposition another nine, but for the treachery of 
one of his countrywomen, named Curtis fin-ddu, 
[Cardismandua.| who betrayed him into their hands. 
During these nine years, he fought thirty battles, 
and, although occasionally wounded, always retired 
from the field with honour and success. In order to 
encourage the hearts of his followers, he was accus- 
tomed to address them in the following manner: 
* Britons, be strong and courageous. Our cause is 
- good: we are fighting in selr-defence, to preserve 
our country, our property, and our liberty from the 
ravages of the oppressor. Remember the valour and 
the bravery of your fathers, who put to flight the 
army of Julius Cesar: remember Caswallon, and 
Tudorbengoch, and Gorronwy-gethyn, and Rhy dd- 
érch, and Madoe-bentras.” 


After his betrayal, he was carried in ‘chains to 
Rome, where great rejoicing was manifested at the 
capture of a man who, for so many years, had suc- 
cessfully opposed the strength of the empire. 

The city was never so full of strangers as at this 
time. It seemed as if the whole surrounding country 
had sent forth its people, to witness the entrance of 
Caractacus. Not only were there multitudes of the 
con:mon’ people, but the nobility and gentry thronged 
in countless numbers to swell the scene of triumph 
and gratulation. ‘This took place about A.D. 53. 


Notwithstanding all that had happened, the Bri- 
tons were not disheartened. They continued to op- 
pose the intrusion of the Romans, with more fury 
than ever, determined to avenge the loss of their 
gallant commander. heir next great leader was 
Axigoc. He fought many battles, with varieus suc- 
cess—sometimes victorious, at other times defeated. 
And what more could any people have done in de» 
fence of their country, thun the Britons did? They 
were as brave and as warlike as any nation in the 
world; but how was it possible for them to contend 
longer against the Romans, who were continually 
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pouring in thousands of men, well disciplined and 
accoutred, to subdue them? We should rather be 
surprised that they held out so long. Every battle 
they fougbt diminished their numbers, and reduced 
their strength ; while their invaders were receiving 
accessions of both, almost daily. Defeat could not 
thin their ranks, nor weaken their determination to 
bring the Britons into entire subjection. 


The Romans practised great art in keeping posses- 
sion of the countries they subdued. ‘They took care 
to employ all the warriors in foreign service. Titus 
Vespasian had no less than twenty thousand Britons 
at the taking of Jerusalem; and in their stead this 
country was inundated with his own countrymen, 
who secured to themselves every pleasant situation on 
the island. ‘These wandering intruders were in the 
habit of tantalizing the natives, ridiculing their mis- 
fortunes, calling them opprobrious names, and per- 
secuting them in every possible way. he common 
people were treated like slaves: they were compelled 
to labour day and night, to satisfy the caprice of 
their oppressors. Complaint was worse than useless, 
for, instead ot exciting sympathy, it added to their 
sufferings. Indeed, they were little better, in the 
estimation of the Romans, than senseless brutes. 
Amonyst other acts of cruelty and barbarity, they 

OF plundered the palace of Arasatagus, king of the [eeni, 
of everything that was valuable; and when his 
ueen, Boadicea, remonstrated with them, they beat_ 

ner unmercifully, and ravished her daughter bet 
“her eyes. or was this all: in order to insult and 
persecute the people still more, they set up an image 
of the emperor, and all wbo refused to bow thereto 

were put to death. 


This was intolerable, and the lords and nobles of 
the kingdom were indignant. ‘They met together, 
and, after some consultation, determ.ned to rush sud- 
denly upon their oppressors, and cut them off, with- 
out respect to age, sex, rank, or condition. ‘1his 
conspiracy was a daring and frightful one; but, in 
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those days, and under such circumstances, the mea- 
sure was considered justifiable and proper. 


About this time, the Roman army made an incur- 
sion into the island of Anglesea. This island was 
then inhabited by Druids, who preferred having 
their walks in dark places overshadowed by the 
branches of the wide-spreading oak, (with which 
the island abounded,) to offer sacrifices, and to call 
upon their gods. (see Ezek. vi. 13.) This is the 
meaning of the poet in the following lines : 
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Good night, sombre island, begirt by the sea, 
No land ’neath the sun I love better than thee. 


Llywelyn Goch. ap Meuryg. 


The inhabitants of Anglesea, as I before said, 
were no warriors, but an assembly of religious tea- 
ebers, who naturally supposed that the sanctity of 
their profession, and the unobtrusive character of 
their lives, would have secured them the respect of 
the Romans; but they were mistaken. The Druids 
had no weapons of war, and, when the Roman 
army came upon them, they walked forth, arrayed 
in apparel of changeable colours, with head-dresses 
indicative of their office, and long staves in their 
lands : the young maidens carried burning wax can- 
dels, or Jamps, and danced as they went along. 
When the Romans first saw them, they were alarmed : 
but; recovering from their surprise, they poured a 
‘shower of darts upon them, which soon scattered 
- them, and made dreadful destruction amongst them. 
The place where the Romans landed is called Maes 
hic-gad, (Long-army field,) to this day: the battle 
“was fought near Porthamel, between Pwil y fuwch 
and Llanidan, and there is\a spot not far distant 
which still bears the name of Pant yr Ysgreffan 
(The Ferry Plain.) 


_ The Britons, seeing this slaughter of the Druids, 
were more enraged thanever. ‘They thus reasoned 
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amongst themselves: ‘“ These blood-thirsty Romans. 
have rushed upon our priests and the inhabitants of 
Anglesea, who never injured them, and have put 
them to the sword; and, atter all the indignities we 
have received at their hands, we are still submitting 
to their insolence and oppression without a murmur. 
As they have done unto us, even so let us do untu 
them.” ‘ 


Upon this, the whole country flew to arms, and 
shewed as little mercy to the Romans as thvy had 
done to the people of Anglesea, ‘There was nothing 
to be heard, from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, but the shouts of the Britons and the groans 
and lamentations of the Romans. Their temple, with 
the image of the emperor, was burnt—their priests 
massacred —the colony of London was consumed, and 
the inhabitants indiscriminately slaughtered ; and, 
although guards were stationed in the principal towns, 
they could not arrest the fury of the assailants. 
Nearly eighty thousand men fell in this frightful 
rebellion. 


When Paulinus, [Suetonius Paulinus.] the Roman 
general, heard this, he returned with his army from 
Anglesea; but they were so terrified. on seeing the 
dead bodies of their friends and countrymen scattered 
in every direction, that they were almost unable to 
support their arms. ‘lo behold the face of the country 
covered with the smoke of their burning cities, and, 
above all, to see the army of the Britons more than 
four times as numerous as their own, was enough to, 
cause their hearts to “ melt withinthem, and become 
like water.” Joshua, vii. 5. Indeed, they would 
have made no efforts to avenge the blood which had 
been shed, had not Paulinus, who was a man of great, 
resolution and fearless courage, addressed them to 
the following effect ; “‘ Illustrious Romans, will you 
be discouraged by the noise and shouting of these 
barbaiians? What is their formidable legion? ‘The 
greatest part of them are hot-headed women, who. 
would be much better employed at their spinning- 
wheels. And what are the men, but so many un- 
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trained bands, who have no skill in the art of war ? 
Be firm, therefore, 0 Romans, who are the terror of 
the world: be valiant, and you shall soon trample the 
dead bodies of these barbarians under your feet.” 
Dpenshe dospices, the wife of Prasatagus, (who 
although a woman, commanded the army of the Bri- 
tons,) addressed them as follows: (Jac. Annal. p. 311.) 
© Britons, I do not disdain, although a woman and of 
royal blood, to take up arms with you in defence of 
our country, our privileges, and our prope ty against 
the oppressive hand of the Romans. May God avenge 
them for the wrong they have done, not only to my- 

" self and my family, but to our whole nation! For my 
own part, 1 never will be a slave under their domi- 
nion : let others choose for themelves. If you have 
the hearts and the feelings of men, acquit yourselves 
as such. I will say no more: my duty shall be per- 
formed.” The effect of this address was such as 
might have been expected: the Britons commenced 
a violent attack upon their opponents; and so confi- 
dent were they of victory, that many thousands of 
them assembled on the tops of the surrounding hills,” 
with the utmost certainty, as they thought, of wit- 
nessing the entire destruction of the Romans. 


The Romans received the first shower of darts, ap- 
palling as it was, with great firmness: there was no 
confusion or disorder in their ranks; and, when the 
Britons became a little more cool, they counected 
their shields together, to protect themselves, and 
rushed upon them sword in hand. ‘lhe swords they 
carried were double-edged, and those of the Britons 
had but one edge ; and because of this disadvantage 
they were soon overcome. Little short of eighty 
thousand fell on this eventful day—persons of all 
ranks and ages, for the Romans were so. enraged that 
they spared neither old, nor young, men, women, nor 
children. (Tac. ubi supra.) Bordicea, who, during 
the fight, had displayed great intrepidity and pre- 
sence of mind, in the agonies of sorrow and disap- 
pointment at its disastrous result, put an end to her 
existence by poison, This occurred about A.D. 62. 
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Soon after this, the dominion of the Romans was 
extended, although much blood was shed in its ac- 
complishment : they had to contend with the sword 
for every foot of ground they acquired. An obstinate 
and bloody battle was fought in Anglesea, and 
another with the inhabitants of the South, whom the 
Romans acknowledged to be the most valiant men on 
the island. About seventeen years afterwards, an 
engagement took place on the coast of Scotland, in 
which (according to the Roman account) ten thousand 
Britons were slain and only four hundred of their op- 
ponents, amongst whom were some of the most emi- 
nent men. 


Let others say what they please to the contrary, 
we may take it for granted, that the Romans had 
more difficulty in effecting the subjection of Britain, 
than they had experienced in any previous invasions. 
In vuther countries, one or two successful engage- 
ments were sufticient to establish their authority: but 
the Britons were made of “sterner stuff ’W—they 
would not submit to be captives or slaves, without 
numerous and continued efforts. They knew the va- 
Ine of liberty, and were determined, as long as it was 
possible, to maintain it amongst themselgaa! To be 
candid, the Romans were heartily sorry that they 
ever interfered with them—that the ambition of their 
leaders ever impelled them to the shores of Britain ; 
for, as yet, they had gained no laurels, and acquired 
no permanent conquest. Finding, therefore, from 
the character of the Britons, (which, by this time, 
they had ample opportunities of ascertaining,) that 
they could never snbdue them by violent measures, 
they changed their plan of operations, aud attempted 
by the ivtroduction of luxuries, and by flattery and — 
“hypocrisy, to attain their object. They built elegant — 
houses, brought silks and ether expensive dresses — 
into fashion, gave large feasts, and followed all kinds — 
of vain amusements. They caused their own lan- — 
guage tobe more generally studied; and it was soon | 
considered by the leading Britons as an eine poeaie : 
accomplishment. t 
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The Romans would no doubt have been well pleased 
if such a dissipated mode of living had been adopted 
throughout the country ; but there were some who 
looked with suspicion upon this corruption, and, 
amongst the rest, GwrcaN FarrprwcnH, [there was 
a king ot this name B.C. 375.] who took occasion to 
caution his fellow countrymen against the excesses 
into which they were running, and the dangers to 
which they were heedlessly exposing themselves. He 
addressed them as follows: “ You, princes and lea- 
ders of the people, listen toa fable. A Lion, one 
. fine morning in summer, saw a goat browsing on the 
top of a high rock. ‘O, my cousin,’ said he, ‘why 
wilt thou languish there, feeding on a wisp of coarse 
grass that grows between the rocks? Why, my dear, 
wilt thon not come down into the valley, where thou 
canst eat the finest grass, and amuse thyself amongst 
the blossoms of the vine ? ‘I thank you, sir,’ replied 
the goat, ‘for your kind offer; but for the present I 
would rather remain where I am.’—Be assured, my 
countrymen, that the baubles with which the Romans 
adorn you are no better than the blossoms with which 
the greedy lion attempted to entice the goat. Be 
convinced that the toys with which you ornament 
yourselves are no better than poison covered over 
with honey. This is the last and most dangerous at- 
tempt of the Romans to bring you into a state of bon- 
dage; and I fearlessly tell you, that such a course of 
extravagance and folly as you are now pursuing will 
certainly be your ruin, unless, like the goat in the fa- 
ble, you are wise betimes. [MS. vet. ] 


But they would not listen to the warning voice of 
wisdom: they ridiculed the advice of Gwrgan Farf- 
drweh, and continued to follow their own headlong 
course. For many years, their leading men—those 
who should have been the first to expose the treacher- 
ous devices of their oppressors—gave themselves up 
entirely to pleasure, and every species of luxurious 
indulgence, which the Romans offered to their vitiated 
taste. All the young men, whe were capable of bear- 
ing arms, were ordered off to distant countries ; and 
the common ot were compelled to labour in vari- 
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ous ways, such as making bridges and bricks, and 
building houses for their oppressors. They were toler- 
ably peaceable for about forty years, and submitted to. 
pay tribute without complaining ;, but in the year 124, 
when SEVERvs ruled in, Britain, under the emperor 
ApriAN, the whole country, provoked by repeated 
acts of oppression, (which were so frequent as to. be 
absolutely intolerable.) determined to shake off the 
yoke of bondage ; andit is said that, if Adrian had 
not promptly brought over his army, thus affording 
seasonable aid to Severus, the Romans would have 
been entirely destroyed. As it was, the eontest was. 
for a long time doubtful; but the Britons were ulti- 
mately defeated. [Spartian ap C. p. 67.] 


The. Romans, in order to keep the Britons in sub- 
jection, built a wall made of clods and stakes, eighty 
miles in length, extending across the island, at. ils 
narrowest part, from sea to. sea; [Between the River 
- Tyne and the Frith of Solway.] and all those who 
were unruly, and would not submit quietly to their 
authority, were driven beyond it. Soldiers were sta- 
tioned in small detachments along the wall, ready to. 
punish any breach of order, and to keep the refrac. 
tory on the outer side., 


For some time after this, peace prevailed to a con- 
siderable extent amongst our leading men: but as & 
running stream, when dammed up, will be calm and. 
placid for a while, and then suddenly burst through 
its. embankments, and carry away every obstruction. 
that would impede its progress; so were the Britons, 
peaceable for a time—yet, when they found that 
their haughty invaders were daily adding to their 
sufferings, they could remain passive no longer. 


Although their strength had been diminished by the. 


frequent withdrawal of their youthful warriors from — 


home, still there was some valour—some national 
spirit amongst thom ; and now was the time to call 
it. forth. It had slumbered long, but human endu- 
rance could go no farther. Those who were beyond 


the wall thought as little of scaling it, as a war-horse ~ } 
oe 


7 
* 
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would of crossing a small rivulet: and the Britons 
on both sides rose simultaneously, as it were, deter- 
mined to assert the rights of which the unjust op- 
pression of the Romans had deprived them. The 
scenes which followed almost beggar description. 
Conspiracies, bloodshed in all its frightful forms, and 
every variety of cruelty and barbarity, were the in- 
evitable consequences. For muny years it seemed to 
be the only object of the two nations to devise and 
execute measures for mutual destruction. It is true 
there was now and then a cessation of hostilities ; 
but it was like the fearful stillness of the ocean which 
usually precedes a storm—the least breath of air will 
tufile its surface, and display the furious spirit whieh 
lurks beneath. Ever and anon, the work of slaughter 
would be renewed with increased virulence and. 
terocity.. 


During this confusion, thousands fell beneath the 
hand of vengeance, including persons of every age 
and degree, as well Romans as Britons. It is said 
that fifty thousand of the officers and soldiers of 
Rome were slain, exclusive of others who were not 
attached to the army. The truth is, the two nations 
were equally obstinate : neither would yield to the 
other, or cease to bathe their hands in blood, atter 
they had once commenced the work of destruction. 


_ About the year 197, the emperor, Severus, came 
over to Britain with avery large army, composed of 
nearly one hundred thdéusand horsemen and footmen.. 
His determination was to destroy the Britons en- . 
tirely, assoon ashelanded. Anold poet, in allusion 
to this event, says: 


_ Leave not a Briton in the Jand— 
Respect not rank, nor sex, nor age : 
_ Uplift thy strong avenging hand, 
Nor stay till thou thy wrath assuage ! 


But, notwithstanding all the threats of Severus, 
_ and his attempts to terrify the Britons, he found no 
little difficulty in effecting his purposes. The greater 
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part of the people, it is true had experienced sd 
many of the awful consequences of war, that they 
began to think of submission. They thought it 
could be no reproach to pay tribute to the Romans, 
since all the rest of the world had ;bowed to their 
authority, and acknowledged ther as their masters. 
They therefore sent a message to the emperor, be- 
seeching him to revoke the bloody mandate which 
he had given to his legions, and promising to be his 
faithful subjects. The emperor, on receiving twelve 
of the most eminent men in the kingdom as hostages 
for the fulfilment of this engagement, teok the pe- 
titioners into his favour, and a treaty of peace was 
agreed upon between thé two nations, 


But there were thousands of the Britons who were 
still obstinate, and could neither be persuaded nor 
threatened into submission. Whenever they were 
molested, they retreated into the woods and mo- 
rasses, whither their enemies could not follow them 
without endangering their lives. By degrees, how- 
ever, they were subdued, but their conquest was not 
effected without much bloodshed. But Severus could 
' place no confidence in them, and removed them to 
- the other side of the wall, which he caused to be re- 
paired and considerably strengthened. It is called 
the Wall of Severus to this day. 


Severus was a bold and valiant man, and, during 
the remainder of his reign, peace and harmony pre- 
vailed. He died in the year 218, in the city of York, 
[Then the capital of England.] His last words were, 
“IT found the empire full of confusion and trouble; I 
leave it in the full enjoyment of prosperity and re- 
pose.”—Peace continued, with but little interruption, 
for many years after the death of Severus. The Ro- 
mans were now sole masters of Britain, and there 
were few servants in the kingdom who could not un- 
derstand and speak the Latin language. 


In the year 228, in the months of November and 
December, the first comet made its appearance, 
shooting its rays in a manner then quite astonishing. 
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The summer seasons, during the three following 
years, were so wet that the grain did not ripen, and 
the people, especially the poor, suffered greatly from 
the scarcity of bread, and the unhealthy nature of 
other provisions. Inthe winter of the third year 
there was a continual frost from the middle of No- 
vember until the beginning of February: the ensu- 
ing summer was favourable to the crops, which, by 
the blessing of Gop, yielded abundantly, and sup- 
plied the wants of the peopie. (MS.) 


- From this period, history is silent with respect to 
the affairs of the Britons, until the year 286, when , 
Carinvs, a man of obscure family, (Vilissime natus,» 
Eutrop. p. 67.) buta valiant soldier, was sent from. 
Rome with forty ships under his command, to keep 
off the French [It was not the present race of the | 
French who then lived in that country.] and English 
who were pillaging the country now called France 
then Gelli, (a Welsh. word. signifying a. forest..o 
woody country,) for these two nations were. at.fir 
considered pilferers and vagabonds. But before long 
through a spirit of avarice, he turned a traitor to his 
master, the emperor DiociEsian, and kept possession 
of the booty he had thus acquired ; and, lest he 
should be called to account for this breach of faith, 
he filled his ships with the spoil, and sailed over to 
Britain. Here, by flattery, he gained the affections 
of the people. He repeatedly promised them that 
under his government, they should enjoy far more’ 
liberty and happiness than under that of the Romans 
—that he would be their faithful and steadfast irend 
_and protect them against the encroachments of sll 
_ their enemies. But, when he got the government 
into his own hands, he acted like a cruel oppressor 
Yather than a protector; and, because he kept his 
hand so heavily upon the necks of the Britons, the 
emperor Dioclesian forgave his treachery, and con- 
firmed him in the government he had assumed. On 
this account, the money coined in his reign bears, 
on one side, an inscription of two hands united. 
Some specimens of this coin are still extant. 
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Where there is not right, there is always fear: so 
Carinus, to render himself more secure in his govern- 

¢ ment, built seven casties along the wall of Severus, to 
SOAP Ma Ton The AEINGES GF SITIOS WOO Gon 
sidered him a usurper : he also erected a large house 
of hewn stone, on the shore of Caran, in which the 


courts of that part of the kingdom were held. [Vide 
Uss. Primord. p. 586.] After a eruel reign of seven 


years, he was treacherously slain_by Anrctus, his 
own officer, in whom he confided, [Ad generum 


These were evil days, when the sharper the sword, 
the greater the power. _ About this time, an hoaour- 
able dake, named Const&nt10s, came over to Britain, ~ 

“who was afterwards emperor of the whole world. ~ 
“He arrived at a seasonable moment, for he preserved — 
the Jarge and flourishing city of London from being 
dest royed by the French, who, taking advantage of 
the confusion into which the country was thrown, 
(when our great men were contending amongst 
themselves, ) had landed upon our shores, and were 

committing depiedations in every quarter, 


The gratitude of the Britons to Consiestins for 
‘was almost without bounds. In token of this, coin 
was issued in London, containing his likeness on one 
side, and on the other, a representation of a temple 
between two eagles—signifying, no doubt, that their 
religious privileges were safe under his protection, 
That be was favourable to the Christians, and did 
more for them than any of his predecessors, is 4 


evident from the remarkable passage in the instory) 


‘a 
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of his life: [Sozam. Hist. Ecles. lib. c. 6.) “He 
thought within himself, that he would satisfactorily 
prove whether the officers of his court were sincere 
Christians or not; for they were all nominal Christ- 
jjans. So he called them all together, and told them 
that it was his will that those who would sacrifice to 
‘the gods should retain their privileges, and continue 
in his court ; but that those who would not submit to 
this must leave his service. Upon this, the real 
Christians bowed their heads, and went out; but the 
hypocrites remained with the emperor, saying that 
they were willing to sacrifice. The emperor then 
‘ ealled in those who had gone out, and ordered the 
others from his presence; concluding, justly, that 
‘those who would betray their God could never be 


faithful snbjects to himself.” 
BS a Roman so_ greatly beloved uy 
‘the Britons as Constantius, and he, in return, favoure 


them more than any other nation;nor isit easy to 


decide who shewed the greater love—the Britons, in 
their respect and obedience to the emperor, or he, in 
‘his courteous and kind attention to them. In order 


Lovestablish ermanent, eace between ae fwo nations, 

i@ Marrie ELENA, a the Rosita oad, anaes 

daughter, of Coel” Codebo OB , king 0 of Britain, by his 

‘wile era wen, the ter o adian a onan, 
<Gringe of North Wales OF This wife" ho Pad 6 sone —— 

who he name stantine, aiter Constantine the Bac; 


ristian, a, fervent in the faith, and as 
“her duties to” God and man, as~ 
Berrie? above them in rank and wealth. She 


-Great, the most celebrated man in the ristian 
world, and the first emperor who was baptized in the I 


took a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, to see the place** 


. where Jesus Christ‘suffered for the sins of the world, 
‘according to the words of ‘the angel to the women, 
se Come, see the place where the Lord lay.” Matt. 
xxviii, 6. She there, with great difficulty, found the 
ross on which Christ was crucified. The Pagans, on 
‘account of their hatred to the Christians, had thrown 
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a frightful heap of stones on the spot, and under 
these were found three crosses; but, as the board 
which contained the inscription was broken and 
lying on one side,{the cross of Christ was known (as 
old historians inform us) by its efficacy in healing the 
sick, [Sozam. Hist. Ecles. lib. c. 1, edit. Lovan. 
1569.]  Anearly poet, in allusion to this event, thus 
expresses himself: 


Heten, fai daughter of the king, 
(Whose praise the poet loves to sing,) 
Found; near the spot where Salem stood, 
The cross whereon Cupgist shed his blood. 


She died in the eightieth year of her age, and was 
uried at Constantinople. Constantius, the emperor, 
efore her, in thé year 313; and-wasin-_, 
terred at York, in England. [Camd, in Yorkshire.j 
“~Ttis said that a lamp was found in” his grave in the 
reign of Henry V1., which was placed there at his 
burial, and had been burning continually until that 
time, being more than twelve hundred years, A 
similar lamp was foundin the grave of Tullia, the, 
daughter of Cicero, the Roman orator, which had 
_ been burning for 1550 years, [Salmuth in Paucir P. 
1, Tit. 35. p. 124.] but was extinguished upon the . 
admission of light into the tomb. This was a wonder- 
ful invention. It was thought that the lamp was fed _ 
by gold made like quicksilver ; but, however this may... 
be, the art is now lost. AER 
As soon as Constantine the Great was informed of 


his father’s illness, he Tost no time, wotwithstandine . 
the distance, in coming over to Brita. On his ai 


a —Nay 0 ata aside Is C 

“SS pared himself for ai exchange o Te 

favae broken out'in Italy, Constantiae was compel- ¢. 
led to return to Rome immediately after the burial of _ 
his father. Previous to his departure, however, he ex- 
erted himself so to arrange affairs as to ensure a con- — 
tinuance of peace throughout the island. He made 
Euddaf, his cousin, governor of the greater part of 
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England; appointed Cenan ap Ooel, his mother’s 
other, viceroy 0’ ernwy ; his cousin, Cynéidta——— 


another cousin, he in- 
vested with full authority in the North, abou é@ 
__ intersection of Mneland and Scotland. 

After making hate appointments, he took Teave of 
the country ; and the Britons, in return for the gen-! 
erous treatment which they had received at his hands, 
and in token of their respect for the memory of his 
father, raised a large army to accompany him in his 
expedition against the rebels who were conspiring to . 

“ deprive him of his crown. Having beensuccessful in 
their enterprise, some of this band returned to Brit- 
ain; but the majority of them either remained ia 
Rome, or, on their way home, preferred tarrying in 
that part of France now called Brittany, where they 
eventually settled, A.D., 313. 
< The thrones of Britain and Rome were now _occu- 

ied by members of the same family ; an onstan- - 
_. tine, willing to evince his love for the Britons, refused 
___toTevy from them the et money, which had been 


exacte: y ols pre ecessors receiving mere M a nom- 
y a 


nd was not this enough ? 


at to return to Britain : aac being Ec rine 
in ee aoe haying but one daughter, named Helena, 


2 wood 
rol co) oel Codevog. 1S Mother was a oman, 


“ator REL i Crea i = gee nephew, 
a ie the Great, to Nome, and had marrie 
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was at this time in Rome, where he had recently 
quarrelled with the emperors Valentinian and Gra-+_, 
tian, because they would not allow him to sharethe «4 
throne. His heart was never lighter than when he 
received the message from Britain, with the offer of 
Helena, the daughter of Euddaf, for his wife, togeth- 

er with the British crown as her portion. 

{Bot after_his marriage with Helena, he was not 
satisfied to wear the British crown alone. Had he 


“done this, his memory would have been blessed 
through srieceeding generations; but ,he looked 
far beyond his humble destiny in Britain, an 


aspired to be the head and emperor of the world. 
“To do him justice, however, it was nor his own ambiz 
tion, but the love whieh his soldiers manifested for 
him, that instigated him to this, contrary to his in- 
clinations ; for all agree in saying that no ma» posses- 
sed higher qualifications for that exalted station, had 
his claim thereto been valid: pet he was nearly frela- 
ted to Helena, the mother of Constantine the Great. 
-rifasinus vir, stronuus 6 probs, abque meaiate — 
‘dignus nisi contra sacramenti fidem, &ec,, Paul. Diac. 
? . 628.) 
; He was greatly beloved by the leading officers in 
the army, that he was chosen and proclaimed em- 
eror, not only in Britain, but by the army beyond ~ 
tie seu andy SDOUGE SOMEWHAT TSIDCABY TO-BCCE PE. 
the proffered honour, he was at length perstiaded. 
That there might be no obstruction placed in his 
way, a countless number of British troops declared 
their full determination to stand by him, and support 
his claims, even unto death. They then ‘sailed 
towards France. 


_The two rightful emperors, Valentinian and Gratian, 
were Dow greatly alarmed, and were at a what “~ 
to take to arrest the progress of the British army.. 


In order to prevent them from pt i 


Italy, they entered into a confederacy with the wild . 


hordes of Scythia, who had heretofore peat com: _ 
mitting depredations in Britain; fi ed thers with 
arms and money, and sent them over to this country, 
encouraging them to do all the mischief weyiioaibly u 
c 
a 
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‘eould—-even to kill, and burn, and destroy. The < 
~expected.that this would induce Mactsen to return: 
and who wou ave imagined otherwise? ob 
Macsen was resolute: he had other objects in view, 
and the saving of his country from the depradations 
of the Picts (for so these new invaders were called) ¥~ 
was with him but a secondary consideration. He 
therefore proceeded with his men towards Italy,” 
where he signalized himself, not by his val:ur and 
generosity—not by such deeds as had made him the 
idol of his soldiers, but by his cruelty and barbarity. 
As the emperor Gratian, a worthy man, was hasten- s 
ing towards home, to visit his newly-married wife, he 
was treaeherously slain, whilst crossing a river in his 
‘chariot, by Anarawd Gethin, [Adragathius,] one of 
Maesen’s officers, who was laying in wait for him; 
and his brother, Valentinian, fearing the same fate, 
retreated far into Asia, towards the East. [Paut. 
Diae. Loe. cit. Sozam. |. 7, ¢. 13.) 

After being so long successful in rebellion, it 
might have been expected that Macsen would have 
‘atlained the object of his ambition, and been crowned 
emperor, particularly as there appeared to be no 
obstacle in the way. But here the proverb was veri- 
fied, “‘'The Devil is « bad Master;” for whether 
Macsen feared that Valentinian would return with a 
strong army irom Asia, or whether his conscience 
accused him, or whatever was the cause, he certainly 
never effected his purpose ; for he was killed by his 
own men, together with his son, Owen Ffindu. To 
‘crown the whole, Anarawd Gethin was drowned in 

the same place where he had lain-in wait for the 
innocent blood of the excellent Gratian. In cou-e- 


‘quence of these events, the whole army of Maesen 
“Swenre scattered through the country; but the greatest iene 
tof them, a ote earl of Meiriadoc, at their 
\ , Tremaine fittany. This Was the second 
“settlement of Britons in that part, and took place ~ 

‘A.D. 383, 
Conan, being determined that no marriages should 
2e Contracted except sth Dus own countrywomen, 
sent to B mber_ of them, and eleven® 
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degrees, rich_and poor, immediately _ 
ked_ for Brittany ; but, whilst on their vo e® 
a frightful storm arose, and three of the ships were 


sunk ;.the twelve which escaped were driven by the _ 

- impetuosity of the winds =i waves to the coast of 
£L chin, where they were taken by the Picts, who, 
en they saw the beauty of the maidens, endeayour- 
ad to ans them, but their attempts were indig- 
“bantly repelled—so, at least, says the ancient ae 


icles. In commemorati 


«icles. In commemoration of this noble display of _ 
ehastity, a holiday is still observed, on the 21st of 
ctober, which is called the Feast of Virgins; and 


there is a church in Cardiganshire, known as the 


“ Virgins’ Church” (Llan Gwyryfon}—a name which 
it received at its consecration, in honour of them. It 
is said that the Britons in Brittany took these females 
for wives ; and when a child was born of one of them, 
(if the story bea true one,) the husband was accus- 
tomed to cut the tongue of his wife, least she might 
teach the language in a corrupt manner to her 
children. [M.S. vet.] 

At this tine, Britain was full of confusion and dis. 
order. Anemperor would be proclaimed one day, 
and deposed the next: his successor, in like manner, 
would scarcely assume the imperial robes, before his 
throne was vacated, and himself beheaded. Such 
was the uncertainty of popular favour, whieh, fickle 
as a breath of wind, was continually changing its 
objects and pursuits. !t would be useless to mention 
the whole of those who were thus speedily raised to 
the dazzling summit of ambition, and as quickly de- 
scended “tothe tomb of all the Capulets;” for it 
would but swell the volume with a dry and uninter- 
esting detail of circumstances, and effect no possible 
good. [Soz. Hist. Ecles. lib. 9, e. 11, 12,13, 14, 15.) 


NTINE, descended fro » 4 
k he Britons, deserves honourable men- 
tion. In addition to his inilisputa e to the 


crown, he owed his elevation, in part, to the virtue of 
dis name, which induced _the hope that_he would 
8 brave, as wise, and as generous as his pre 
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_. Constantine was a celebrated warrior, and was so 
successful that France, Spain, and Britain were under 
his government for many years; and he lacked little 
of being the chief emperor of the world, and being 
crowned in Italy. In the midst of all his pomp, 
however, when he was begining to enjoy the fruits of 
his conquests—when foreign nations paid him homage 
and respect, and when peace was returning to bless 
the people over whom he reigned, he was treacherous- 
ly murdered. Upon his death his soldiers were dis- 
persed; but the majority of them remained with their 
countrymen in Brittany. ‘This was the third time 
the Britons left considerable numbers of their people 
there. a.p. 409. 

The long continuance of such disorders shook the 
Roman empire to its centre. The domestic feuds 
which agitated and confused her internal policy, 
added to the attacks of the hordes of barbarians who 
assailed her from without, reduced her strength, and 
rendered her an easy prey to faction and contention. 
The soldiers were unruly, and continually changing 
their masters. They made emperors when, how, and 
of whom they pleased, and unmade them at pleasure. 
A very slight pretext, only, was required to dethrone 
the man who, but a few days before, was a popular 
favourite. Such being the state of affairs, it was no 
wonder that it was found impossible to maintain 
authority over the various distant portions of the 
empire. Rome had grown great beyond all former 
precedent : she had given laws to the whole world, 
and had held it in subjection: but now sbe was de- 
elining under her own weight, and~rapidly falling 
into decay. About the year 410, the emperor Hon- 
‘orius, finding that he could no longer maintain his 
ground in Britain, gave up its government, and re- 
called the army home to Italy, where there was 
greater need of their services. 

This was the origin ofthe gold and silver which are 
occasionally dug out of the earth, in many parts of 
Britain: when the emperor withdrew his troops so 
suddenly, they concealed the treasures they had 
acquired in holes and caves of the earth, hoping that 
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they would have an opportunity of re-possessing 
them ; but this never occurred. 

At tbis period, Britain was entirely without a 
military force ; and her old enemies, the Picts, taking 
advantage of her defenceless situation. were after- 
wards successful in their depredations. Great num- 
bers of the Romans, however, remained here, who, 
either by marriage or otherwise, were connected with 
the Britons, and were unwilling to sever the bond of 
union. Hence it is evident, that we,a remnant of the 
ancient Britons, are a mixture of Irish, [because they 
were the old inhabitants,| Greeks, [Brutus and his, 
followers were Greeks, and Romans. } 
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The wars between the Britons and the people called; 
Picts. 


Tue learned are not altogether agreed as to the 
origin of the Fficti, a race of people so named from 
the Latin word Picii, (painted,) because they were 
-in the habit of painting themselves in representations 
of the various objects and colours, particularly blue. 
Their name in Welsh is Brithwyr, a word signifying 

- spotted or speckled men. In this translation we 
shall call them Picts, according to their Latin 
name, 

Some late writers are of opinion that they were a, 
race of degenerate Britons, or rather such of them 
as, being bold and valiant men, resided beyond the 
wall of Severus, and would not on any account sub- 
mit to the yoke of the Romans, and become slaves to 
their oppressive government. [Camb, sub Pict, 
Baxt. Gloss. Antiq. Brit p. 195.] According to eld 
historians, however, (whom, in this case, we should 
consider the most competent judges,) they were a 
wandering tribe from Scythia, who landed in Britain. 
about a.p. 75, under the command of their chief- 
captain, Ropri, having been driven from their own 
land by famine; and, because they seemed inclined 
to take forcible possession of certain parts of the 
country, without even making acknowledgments 
therefor, Mnuric, on of the British kings, collected 
his troops together, to see what effect the force of 
arms would have upon their incursions; and in the 
first attack, when the front ranks were engaged, 
Rodri was slain. together with the one half ot his 
army. That this event might be keptin remem- 
brance. through succeeding generations, Meurio 

_ gaused a monument to be erected, with this inscrip- 
tion, “ The Victory of Meuric.” Seeing this, the re- 
mainder of the Picts were desirous of obtaining con- 
ditions of peace from the Britons; and upon laying 
down their arms. and making due submission, the. 
king spared their lives, and gaye them permission to, 
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reside in apart of Scotland, as the Britons would 
not give their daughters in marriage with the people 
of that country. From these connections the Irish 
and the Picts soon came on the most friendly terms, 
and, to this day, their descendants inhabit the north- 
ern part of Britain, and use the Irish language. 

These people continued the practice of painting 
on their skins the various shapes of birds, beasts, 
and serpents, In this consisted their ornaments, 
aud this was the reason of the appellation, they re- 
ceived of Picti or Brithwyr. This custom is still 
practised in many parts of the world, particularly in 
the Indies. [Dampier, vol. 1, c. 18. p. 514.} In addi- 
tion to the opinion of ancient historians, | Bed. 
Hist. Ecles. lib. 1, c. 1; Galf. lib. 4, c. 17; Pont. 
virumn. |. 5. p. 80.] and a great number of the best 
modern writers, [Uss. Primord. p, 302; Stillingfleet 
Orig. Brit. c, 5, p. 246.] I have been induced to 
maintain that the Picts were a wandering tribe, from 
a particular game which is still preserved in some 
sections of Wales, especially on the shore of the 
river Cardigan, in South Wales. In this play, they 
divide themselves into two parties, under the names 
of Brithwyr (spotted men) and Henwyr (old men.) 
The Henwyr consists of persons of the familiar 
names of Evan, David, John, and Jenkins; and the 
Brithwyr of those of any other names. The Hen- 
wyr, consisting of only four names, are generally the 
more numerous. Now, by Henwyr, it is certain that 
the original inhabitants are designated; and the 
Brithwyr are considered strangers or foreigners, 

It was about the year 75, as we have before re- 
marked, when the Picts first landed in Britain ; and, 
although they intermarried with the Irish, they re- 
mained for several centuries a seperate and distinct 
people; and it is not very certain whether they were 


eventually cut offin war, or whether they formed — 


one nation with the Irish, for history has made no 

mention of them for the last eight hundred years. 
For anything we know to the contrary, they may 

have been a peaceable and industrious people at 


first ; fox there is no account of their creating any — 


oe, 
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tumult or disorder during three hundred years after 
their settlement in Britain. But when they had 
acquired strength, and formed friendly alliances with 
the Saxons and French, (who then lived by plunder,) 
they rushed upon their old masters, the Britons, and 
rent them to pieces with as little mercy as a body of 
eagles would shew to a flock of lambs. This, how- 
ever, was done only when the British army was 
scattered, and at a distance from the scene of their 
barbarities ; but, as soon as they were apprised of the 
approach of their archers, they would fly to the 

mountains and deserts beyond the wall of Severus. 

‘ee Lou heard in the last chapter how the young Brit- 


the world; and_ how 
Valentinian and Gratian furnished ships and money 
to the Scythians, sending them to Britain, and en- 
eouraging them to commit every species of deprada- 
tion they possibly could, with the expectation that 
Macsen would return tothe assistance of bis own 
countrymen. Tearing that the Picts, of themselves, 
would prove inadequate to the undertaking, they en- 
listed the services ‘of the Saxons and the French, 
that they might, if possible, utterly destroy the 
Welsh nation, and divide their country amongst 
themselves. 

About the year 386, and subsequently, our ances- 
tors weré made to feel severely the indignation of 
the Most High, for their ingratitude and wickedness. 
Four fierce and cruel nations combined against them 
—the Saxons, the French, the Picts, and the Irish, 
who took pleasure in torturing them,and were so far 
from having any compassion or feeling, that they 
took delight in hearing the sighs and groans of the 

slain. “ Their bows also shall dash the young men 
to pieces, and they shall have no pity on the fruit of 
the womb: their eyes'shall not spare young obild- 
ren.” Isaiah, xiii. 18.. Who can describe the deso- 
lation caused by these four nations, who, having 
lived in the practice of barbarities from their youth, 
and almost from their infancy, were striving with 

each other who could inflict the groatest torments 
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and cruelties upon the poor Britons—especially when 
there was not an arm raised in their detence, or a 
voice to cheer them under their accumulated suffer- 
ings. The walled cities, itis true, were retained 
without any serious loss; but the small towns sent 
ferth many a red flame to the skies, whilst the 
wretched inhabitants were expiring in agonies amid 
the burning ruins; and to add to their torture, their 
enemies were rejoicing around them, and laughing at 
their woe. 

While these scenes. were occurring, Macsen was 
not ignorant of the deplorable condition of his coun- 
try. He was informed of the manner in which the 
Britons were suffering, and, wicked as he was cof: 
sidered, he sent over two legions—about fourteen 
thousand men, [Galf. Hist. Brit. lib, 5,¢. 16.] to 
their assistance. These he could easily spare, for he 
was yet in France, and all that kingdom had submitted 
to his authority, [Bower in venut. Fortun. lib. 3, 
p. 59.) Never was a detachment of soldiers so 
acceptable, The enemies were greatly superior in 
number, and small companies of them, with four or 
five hundred men in each, were scattered through 
every part of the country; and, before they had an 
opportunity of collecting together, those of them who 
were in the vicinity of Kent and London, and the 
centre of England, were almost entirely destroyed ; 
but those about Wales, and near the sea shore, es- 
eaped in their wicker-boats to Ireland. |Carruea, 
Gilbas. p. 16.] } 

How many thousands have suffered from a want, 
of prudent foresight and seasonable preparation | 
To neglect, in summer, when the bounties of nature. 
are spread around us, to provide against the incle- 
mency and scarcity of winter, isthe part of a fool. 
So the Britons, after one triumph over their enemies 
never thought of providing against, another attack. 
They underrated the vindietive spirit of their savage 
opponents, as well as their strength, and the claims 
they still had upon the Romans for assistance, 
They deposed their officers, and disbanded their 


grmy, as if their services would never be required — 2 
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again. For some years after this signal defeat, the 
Picts and their allies appear te have been quiet and 
peaceful; except’ that, now and then, they would 
plunder a drove of cattle or a flock of sheep, burn a 
village or hamlet, and then make their escape with 
impunity. But when they found that the Britons 
had sheathed their swords, and had become insen- 
sible of impending danger, they took advantage of 
their supineness, and were determined to exterminate 
such a worthless people. ‘ 
It is true that the Britons had greatly degenerated : 

they no longer displayed that courage and military | 
ardour by which they were once characterised ; arid, 
when the Picts and their allies poured down their 
forces upon them, they had lost all resolution, and 
had not firmness sufficient to withstand them. 
Although their army was small—very small in com- 
parison with that of their invaders~yet, had they 
relied upon the strong arm’ of Heaven; had they 
called upon their Gop for assistance in this their 
tine of need, He never would have suffered such 
uncivilized wanderers to trample them under their 
feet, and inflict upon them such cruel barbarities. 
This duty they omitted: they became disheartened, 
and, instead of arming their young men, and en- 
couraging them to gird on their swords for the con- 
test, they sent'a petition’ to Rome, setting forth, in’ 
terms of lamentation, their suffering condition, and 
earnestly desiring assistance. Such aid was herdly 
to be expected at this time, as the Roman empire, 
was in a situation which seemed to demand the pie- 
sence of all its forces’ at home, The emperor, how- 
éver, moved by their iutreaties, sent over a legion of 
ehoice men, amounting to about seven thousand. 
Upon their ‘arrival, rumour soon magnified their. 
number into five legions ; (Ita MSS. Gildas vero, et 
Beda nonnihil secus, ) and‘ when the Picts, who 
were spreading desolation through the middle of the: 
country, heard it, they retreated beyond the wall of 
Severus, and fled into Ireland; while those who 
were in the neighbourhood of London, or committing 
depredations along the’ banks of the Thames, were’ 
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~ utterly destroyed by the Roman soldiers. This took 
place about the year 414. 
The Romans then, like good counsellors, gaye 
\ useful directions with a view to the future safety of 


‘the country. They exhorted the Britons to repair . 


the kranches in the wall of Severus, hoping that it 
would prove a check to the incursions of their 
enemies: and doubtless it would have done, had it 
been of stone with lime-mortar; but it was merely 
an earthen wall, built from sea to sea, with her 
and there a tower or castle to defend it. It was 
eonsequently of little service to the Britons; and 
the Romans had scarcely returned to Italy, when the 
Picts and Irish again landed from their boats in the 
northern seaports, and recommenced their depreda- 
tions, if possible, with greater fury than ever. They 
made holes in the wall, killed those who were 
stationed there to defend it, and drove off and ate 
the cattle, (probably raw.) 

Gildas remarks that the Picts were a hairy, ugly, 
and frightful people, very similar to Nebuchadnezzar, 
when he was driven into the fields to eat grass like a 
beast. They were unmerciful and cruel, and appear- 
edto have an insatiable thirst for slaughter and 
destruction. Such the Britons found them at all 
times. They had no redeeming qualities ; there 
was no trait in their character, either individually 
or nationally, that was praisworthy or even pleasing. 
There is no account of their allies, the French and 
Saxons, being with them on this incursion. It is 
probable that they felt more keenly than the Picts 
the vengeance of the Romans, because they confined 
themselves chiefly to the interior of the country, 
where they first landed. 

The Britons had now grown so dispirited, that they 
made no opposition to the incursions of their invad- 
ers. They submitted to ali kinds of degradation— 
suffered themselves to be driven into caves, and even. 
to perish with hunger, rather than attempt to repel 
the aggressors. They had lost all courage and. 
energy; and, while the Picts were ravaging their 


eountry on all sides, they either looked on with 
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senseless indifference, or peaceably submitted to 
their repeated indignities. About this time, how- 
ever, when extirpation stared them in the face, a 
council of the leading Britons was held, at which 
«—it.was determined to invoke once more the interposi- 


the Romans, and 1 to Ofer, as a tribute for 


"their assistance, the ab}. eet and total submission 


their country. ¢ those who were de- 


puted to carry this resolution into effect, were PeryF 
ADIFOR an RONW DDU AP Tinton Lyeniw. 


Notwithstanding the situation of affairs at Rome 

- eould scarcely justify an expectation of assistance ; 
yet, by the importunities of these men, they obtain- 
ed a legion of troops, who returned with them to 
Britain, and soon dispersed and destroyed their 
enemies; but Dyropoa, the leader of the Picts, with 
about 2,500 of his men, fled into lreland and escap- 
ed. This occurred in the year 420. 

It is evident that the power of the Romans must 
have been greatly reduced at this time, when a 
single legion proved of such essential service. 
Several causes combined to produce this deprecia- 
tion of strength. Ist. The Romans, during their 
reign in Britain, carried off a great number of the 
young men to fight their battles in distant lands. 
2nd. The major part of the youth, who remained 
after the Romans left the country, either followed 
Macsen Wledig to France and Italy, whence they 
never returned; or, as we have already observed, 
formed the bedy-guard of Constantine, after 
his visit to Britain, with the intention of making 
him sole emperor of the world. 38rd: Those of the 
young men who still remained in Britain were 
totally ignorant of the art of war; and bravery, un- 
less accompanied with skill and disoipline, is but a 
minor ingredient in the materiel of a soldier. Such 
were the causes which had weakened and enfeebled 
the Britons: thus had they been shorn of that 
strength, which their skilfulness in war, added to 
their native courage, would othérwise have rendered 
almost invincible. At a subsequent period in their 
history, Hunzy IL., king of England, in a letter to 
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EmanveL, emperor of Constantinople, pays the 
following merited tribute to their bravery : “ There 
is,” says he, “in a corner of this island, a people 
salled Cymri, (Welsh,) who are so courageous in 
defence of their country and their rights, thatthey will 
even dare to fight open-handed and without weapons, 
an enemy armed with a spear, @ sword, and a 
shield.” (Ut nudi cum armacis congredi non 
verentur. Girald. Des. Camb. v. 256,) 

It is not to be expected that the Romans coulg 
render assistance to the Britons on all occasions, so 
great was the distance between the two countries, 
and so uncertain the destiny which awaited the 
Imperial City. Before the legion left the island, 
therefore, they admonished the leaders and the 
people to be valiant in defending themselves from 
attacks of their wandering opponents ; assuring them 
that they were in every way superior to them, if 
they would but shake off their apathy and inactivity. 
Besides instructing the young men in the art of war, 
they assisted in the erection of a new wall of stone, 
(Gild. p. 15; Bed.1.1, c. 12.) twelve feet high and 
eight feet wide, with numerous towers upon it, in the 
place of the old earthen wall built by Severus, 
“which the Britons had not at that time skilful ar- 
tizans enough amongst themselves to repair.” 
(Goldsmith’s Hist. of Eng.) The towers were built 
so near together, that the sound’ of a bell could be 
heard distinctly from one to another. The design 
of this was, that, in case of the sudden landing of the 
evemy, the bell nearest to the seaport where they 
disembarked should be rung, which should be an- 
swered by the next, and so on until the alarm was 
sounded throughout the whole kingdom, in order 
that preparations might be made to repel the hostile 
invaders. 

These improvements having been completed, a 
summons was sent, through England and Wales, in- 
viting all the nobility to London, a few days before 
the departure of the Romans. When they were as- 
sembled, CyHEtin, the archbishop, addressed them 


as follows: “My lords, I have been requested to — q 
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‘preach to you; but I feel inclined to weep rather 
than to preach, because of the calamities which have 
befallen you since Macsen Wledig deprived the 
British island of its brave and youthful warriors. 1t 
is evident that you have lost your skill in war, and 
that you are better acquainted with agricultural pur- 
suits; for, when your enemies came down upon you, 
you fled like sheep having no shepherd. How long 
will you court a union with the Romans, and rely 
upon them for assistance against these foreigners, 
who are inferior to you in every respect, if you will 
_ but exert yourselves, throw aside your sluggishness, 
and renerye your mean submissive spirits? Know 
you not that the Romans would willingly forgive you 
the tribute money they have heretofore exacted, 
rather than be continually called fiom their homes 
to fight your battles here? Had you seen the brave 
‘warriors who once dwelt on this island, you would 
blush for your own weakness and cowardice. Yet 
{ cannot believe that humanity has entirely deserted 
you. Acquit yonrselves, therefore, as men: call on 
‘Christ, that he may endue you with courage, and 
bless you with liberty.” 

The Romans soon afterwards returned home, 
‘taking a final leave of the island, after exhorting the 
Britons to be courageous and undaunted, telling 
them that the consequences oftheir cowardice would 
fall only on themselves, and that their complaints 
would receive no further consideration at Rome. 

The country was peaceable for about three years 

‘after this. The Britons were in some measure on 
their guard, and watched over their interests with 
Vigilance and care. The Picts and their allies, judg- 
ing that the Romans had taken the island under 
their protection, were afraid to commit any overt acts 
of violence, lest they should again be chastised by 
the victorious legions: they therefore remained at 
home, in Ireland and the adjoining islands. But 
about the year 425 they made their re-apperrance in 
the island of Anglesea, At the same time the Sax- 
ons (Bed. His. Ecles. 1, 1, c. 20.] made a descent 
‘spon Kent and the adjacent country ; and, between 
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the two, it is easy to imagine the scenes of slaughter 
and bloodshed which quickly overspread the king- 
dom, especially in the neighbourhood of London and 
in North Wales, The havoc and destruction caused 
by these barbarians was certainly an awful judgment 
upon the people; but their wickedness and ingrati- 
tude called down upon them tenfold more fatal. 
About this period, the Pelagian Heresy found its 
way into Britain, [See 2nd part, 2nd chapter.] not 
through its author himself, (for he was then in Jeru- 
salem.) but through some of his disciples, who 
preached it secretly in private houses. and overturn- 
ed the faith of multitudes of the common people who 
were not established in the principles of religion. 
The scope of this doctrine was, “ That, inasmuch as 
Jesus Christ had satisfied the divine will for the sins 
of mankind, every christian could please God and be 
saved without the help of his grace.” It is likely 
that the Britons of that age were as little acquainted 
with the scriptures as they were skilled in the art of 
war ; and as they had formerly sent to Rome for 
assistance against their enemies, the Picts, so now 
they sent to their neighbours in France, [probably 
to Brittany, | requesting the aid of their learned men 
to refute this dangerous heresy. In compliance 
with this request, two excellent and pious bishops, 
Garmon and Lurvs, came over, and taking the scrip- 
tures for their authority, in addition to the testimony 
of the whole of the primitive church, and the power- 
ful reasonings of divinity, defended the Catholic 
faith in such a masterly manner, that all acknow- 
ledged that Gop was with them, to the shame and 
confusion of their opponents, and the great consola- 
tion of those who were sound in the faith. 

But their enemies, the Picts, the Irish, and the 
Saxons were still in the country, spreading devasta- 
tion in some quarter or other continually. The 
Britons, it is true, had an army in the field, but the 
men were timid and disheartened. When Garmon 
and Lupus discovered this, they observed, “Be not 
faint-hearted and alarmed because of your enemies. 
We will be your leaders. Our trust is in the living 
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_ God, the Lord of Hosts.” When they became aware 


of their situation, the bishops commanded the army 
to halt in a shady valley, thickly covered with trees, 
and not to move from their position until the enemy 
passed by; and whatever they saw their leaders do, 
they should do likewise. Before long, the Picts 
marched through the valley, when the two bishops 
arose upon their feet, and shouted, “ Alleluia! Alle- 
luia! Alleluia!” and the soldiers, following their 
example, sprang upen their feet, crying out, with all 
their strength, “Alleluia!” &c., until the whole val- 
ley revyerberated the sound. The Picts, thus taken 


- by surprise, were so terrified and alarmed, that 


many of them were drowned in their haste to es- 
eape across an adjoining stream. [Vide Uss. Primord, 
p.179 ubi hee fusius.] This occurence took place 
soon after Easter, a.pD. 427; and the place is called, 
to this day, Maes Garmon, (Garmon’s Field.) 

After this, the boldness of the Picts and other 
barbarians was checked for a while; for, as long as 
the Britons feared God, and departed from eyil, 
their enemies troubled them not. No sooner, how. 
ever, did they forget God and neglect his worship, 
than their old foes made preparatzons to pay them 
another visit. Altbough a majority of the Britons 
were professed christians, yet their conduct was bad, 
for they did not live according to the injunctions of 
the scriptures. As long as Garmon and Lupus re- 
mained amongst them, they were a religious people, 
at least in appearance; but, alter these holy men 
returned to France, they forgot their instructions— 
their zeal for religion decreased—-they,ridiculed its 
ordinances, and by degrees gave themselves up to 


levity and foolish diversions: in short, they seemed 


to have no recollection of the tribulations through 
which they had so recently passed. In the course of 
afew years, they had reached the very acme of 
national impiety- Not only were the common people 
sinning against heaven “with a high hand and an 
outstretched arm,” but even the clergy—the ministers 
of that holy religion, wbich enjoins upon its profes- 
sors to be’patterns of virtue and uprightness—joined, 
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in the general wickedness. Banquetings, drunken- 
ness, lasciviousness, usury, envy, and hatred, were 
common crimes; to which was added as much con- 
tempt and «lishonour for the commandments of God 
as the corrupt heart of man is capable of manifesting. 
«4 wonderful and horrible thing is committed in 
the land.” Jer. v. 30. It was no wonder, therefore, 
that the judgments of the Most High—war, pesti- 
lence and famine—should fall upon them. ‘* Shall I 


pa visit for these things? saith the Lord: shall not 
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uy soul be avenged on such a nation as this?” Jer. 
Vv. 29. 

It was not long before the Picts and the Irish 
again landed in Britain, and, like so many furies insati- 
ate for blood, set no Jimits to their barbarous cruelties. 
When it is considered that for ten years they con- 
tinued their work of destruction, imagination cannot 
depict the melancholy scenes which followed. No 
regard was paid in this offensive warfare to age, sex, 
or condition; for all shared the same fate. The 
hearts of the invaders were never alive to feelings of 

. n 8, . 
mercy or compassion. They had been trained ta 
deeds of blood, and were never in their element but 
when in pursuit of victims on whom to glut their ac- 
cursed rage. The Britons knew this, for they often 
experienced its dreadful effects: still, like thousands 
of others, they would not relax an ivta of those very 
indulgences, which had on all previous occasions ren- 
dered them an easy and almost unresisting prey. 
The Picts and their allies never attacked them, ex- 
cept when they knew them to be so enervated by 
pleasure and luxury as to be unable to make any suc- 
cessful opposition. 

The greatest part of the Britons who‘could possibly 
escape, retreated into the deserts, as well to obtain 
the protection of the rocks as to seek subsistence. 
Their food, in this desolate exile, was scanty, consis- 
ting of what they could obtain in the chase, with now 
and then a few birds, and such roots and berries as 
the various seasons afforded. Such were the delica: 
cies, or rather the only articles of food which these 


wretched people enjoyed. {'lam cerebris direptioni- — 
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bus venaretur omnis regio totius cibi baculo excepto 
yenatori artis solatia. Gildas, page 166.] ‘These are 
the consequences of indulging in sin, and forsaking 
the laws and ordinances of Gop. 


O, Stn is the fountain, whence constantly flow 
Distress and pale fear, lamentation and woe: 
Groans, anguish, and trouble arise from its waves, 
And sorrow encircles the banks which it laves : 
The vengeance of Heaven it invokes from the sky, 
And atx whom it falls on must certainly die. 

The horrors of warfare attend in its train, 

And fevers, and sickness, and harrowing pain: 
The city’s proud walls ‘neath its influence fall, 
And famine and pestilence wait upon all. 


At last, after having for a long time suffered afflic- 
tion, oppression, famine, and cold, the Britons deter- 
termined again to implore the Romans for assistance ; 
and about the year 446 a petition was sent to Avrrus, 
then governor of France, (under the emperor,) 
couched in the following language: ‘‘ The groans of 
‘the Britons to Altius, governor of France.’ (This 
was the inscription.) ‘The barbarians, on the one 
hand, drive us into the sea, and the sea, on the other, 
throws us back upon the barbarians; and between 
them there is no alternative: we must either be kil- 
led by the barbarians, or drowned by the waves.’’ 
This is only an extract from the letter, [Et post pauca 
querentes repellunt barbari, &e. Gild. p. 16, 6.] 
but it is all that history has handed down to us. We 
can judge, however, even from this fragment, in 
what a deplorable situation the Britons were now 
placed. Language could scarcely furnish terms to 
convey a stronger idea of their extreme wretched- 
ness and misery. It is brief, but forcible, and must 
have operated powerfully on the humane feelings of 
the Roman governor; but the affairs of the empire 
were such that no assistance could be rendered to 
‘them. (The Romans, at.this time, pressed hard by 
Attila, the most terrible enemy that ever assailed the 
empire, were unable to attend to the complaints of 
- their allies.’”— Hume. ] 
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At this time, Britain was again afflicted with a 
severe famine; in addition to which, the Picts were 
burning the grain and all other food, except such as 
they required themselves. They also drove the Bri- 
tons once more into the deserts; and the seasons 
were wet and cold, insomuch that tie little that was left 
did not ripen. But, notwithstanding all these tribu- 
lations, the Britons were a sinful, stiff-necked people. 
Some of them became slaves to the Picts, in order to 
save themselves from starvation: others chose to 
perish in eaves and in holes of rocks, rather than sub- 
mit to their enemies; but very few called upon the 
Lord in their trouble. If they had done this in sin- 
cerity, they would have had no reason to fear the at- 
tacks of any foe, nor would they ever bave seen a 
foreign power taking their country by force ; because 


«“Lhe name of the Lord is a strong tower: the 


righteous runneth into it, and is safe.’? Proverbs 
xviii. 10. 5 

But after a long time—after receiving the punish- 
ment that was due in this world for their sins, the 
Lord was pleased to touch their hearts, and bring 
them to themselves; and they returned, like the pro- 
digal in the gospel, with penitence to their Heavenly 
Father. Although their number and their strength 
were greatly reduced, yet the Lord endued them 
with power from on high, and the army of the Picts, 
numerous and formidable as it was, could not with- 
stand them: with all the reinforcements it received, 
did not obtain a single victory, because the Bri- 
tons put their trust in Gop, and “ His arm brought 
salvation.” The leaders of the Picts and Irish being 
wounded, fled beyond the walls of Severus, into the 
Highlands of Scotland; and others escaped across to 
Ireland. (See Deut. xxviii. 7.) 

It might have been expected that the Britons, after 
passing through such fiery trials, and experiencing 
such signal deliverances, would have served Gop with 
reverence and godly fear. They had witnessed the 
vengeance, the destruction, the havoc, which had 
followed them almost unceasingly, whilst they were a 
by-word amongst the surrounding nations for their 
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wickedness and impiety. They had also enjoyed thé 
blessings and happiness of domestic life, and the 
splendid triumphs of national independence, when 
they feared God, and obeyed his commandments. 
They had experienced the extremes of adversity, and 
attained the summit of prosperity—yet, for all this, 
they were a wicked, rebellious, and disobedient 
people. 

Having driven away their enemies, and obtained 
peace at home, they began industriously to till the 
ground ; and, the season proving favourable, their 
crops of grain and supplies of fruit were more abun- 
‘dant than had ever been known before. [Tantis 
abundantium copiis insula affluebat, &e. Gild 9, 19, 
p-17.] Buta few years passed away, in the enjoy- 
ment of every blessing which a bountiful Creator 
could bestow upon them—they were secure in their 
dwellings, and ‘“‘ fared sumptuously every day;” but, 
“as the dog returns to his vomit,” so they departed 
from the path of duty, and sinned against God, if 
possible, with a higher hand than ever. “ But Je- 
sburun waxed fat and kicked.’’ Deut. xxxii. 15. 
They anointed kings—not such as conscientiously 
walked with God, but such as were more noted for 
their cruelty than other men; but the tenure by 
which they held their offices was uncertain and briet’, 
for they were soon dethroned, and replaced by others 
still more ‘wicked. [Ibid, p. 13.] Ifany one was 
desirous of leading a quiet and virtuous life, 
and turned his feet from the path of wicked- 
ness, he was despised by all his countrymen, 
who could not, in their own opinion, sufficiently dis- 
honour him. Those who received the greatest 
honours, and were generally respected, were the 
thost abandoned characters. The people paid de. 
ference to viee and immorality, whilst they treated 
modest and retiring virtue with contumely and con- 
‘tempt. They could laugh at the misfortunes of the 
pious poor, whilst they feasted and pampered the 
rich libertine and the wealthy debauchee. Nor was 
it the laity alone who thus delighted in wickedness, 
and despised the knowledge of God; for the clergy 
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also “left the ways of uprightness, and walked in the 
ways of darkness.” Prov. ii. 13. Instead of wateh- 
ing over their flocks, and preserving the sanctity of 
their temple inviolate, they passed their time in the 
yraverns, singing vain and obscene soogs. [Vino 
Ps maditi torpebant resoluti, Gild. p. 18, 6.] One of 
the poets of that age; complaining of their neglect of, 
their pastoral duties, sang in the following strain : 


Our Priests were as gold, 
Ere religion grew cold, 
And powerful were they in prayer ; 
But now they are beasts, 
And revel at feasts, 
No longer our pastors they are, 


In short, there was no class of the people, rich or 
poor, clergy or laity, who did not indulge in all 
manner of wickedness to which the depraved nature 
of man is inclined. ‘“ But this people hath a revolt- 
ing and rebellious heart: they are revolted and 
gone.” Jer. vy. 23. Inthe midst of their career of 
licentiousness, they were suddenly arrested, they 
heard the appalling intelligence that their cruel and, 
merciless foes, who had so repeatedly humbled their 
pride, had again landed on their shores. The news 
spread rapidly through the country, and produced a 
sensation of unmingled horror and dismay i in the minds 
of the people. They began to review their conduct, 
and when destruction stared them in the face, to 
repent of their evil deeds. They recalled to their 
recollection the scenes of carnage which had char- 
acterized the previous invasions of the Picts and. 
Irish—pictured to their minds the burning of villages 
and the torture of themselves and their families, and, 
in short, gave themselves up to despair. This effect, 
however, was but momentary; the report turned out 
to be untrue, and the people soon resumed their, 
accustomed practices. Therefore, because they 
would not listen to the warnings of heaven, though 
delivered in a voice too intelligible to be misunder- 
stood, the Lord sent.a deadly plague [the Quotidiam 


A gue] amongst them, which carried off such immense 


1. 


multitudes, that those who survived could scarcely 
bury the dead, “If thou wilt not observe todo all 
the words of this law, then the Lord will make thy 
plagues wonderful—even great plagues, and of long 
continuance.” Deut. xxviii. 58, 59. Soon after the 
plague had somewhat abated, the Picts returned in 
earnest ; and between the destruction caused by the 
one, and the devastation produced by the others, it 
is easy to imagine how wretched and miserable the, 
poor Britons were. These afflictions induced them, 
.to eall in the Saxons, who proved eventually a 
greater trouble than either the Picts or the plague. 


80. 
CHAPTER IV. 


The wars between the Britons and the Saxons—The 

Plot of the Long Knives—The history of Uthr Ben- 

dragon, Arthur, &c., Princes of Wales—A sketch of the 
Laws of the good King Howell. 


Having already shewn the pitiable condition to 
which the Britons were reduced by their indolence 
and apathy, and, above all, by their ingratitude and 
contempt of God, I will proceed to prove the 
extreme foolishness and madness they manifested in 
seeking the assistance of the Saxons. [(O altissimam 
sensus caliginem ! O desperabilem crudamque mentis 
hebetudinem! Gild. 23, p. 30.) It would be as 
wise an action to set a wolf tu defend a flock of 
lambs from the fox,as it was for the Britons to 
petition the Saxons to protect them from the Picts. 
Yet this isno more than God threatens against the 
‘disobedient. ‘But it shall come to pass, if thou wilt 
not hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God, the 
Lord shall smite thee with madness, and blindness, 
and astonishment of heart,.” Deut. xxviii. 15—28. 
They feared the Saxons before as the sons of Belial, 
(signifying an elf from the bottomless pit,) yet, such 
was their blind infatuation, that they sent thessen- 
gers to invite them orer to Britain, to aid in repel-~ 
ling an enemy who was in no-wise more valiant 
than themselves, had they only shaken off their in- 
dolence and apathy, as the Romans and many of their 
own countrymen had repeatedly told them. 

Ati is not accurately known what facilitated the en- 
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ota “Of Hanover, ermany), mto iy 
Some writers assert that the circumstances Winien m- 
uced them to come over Were as follows: lhe” 
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poem che nade carte f 

crown of the ésconded, by inherttance; to-~ 
_crown of the | 

iS named ConsTAns,” ‘eho wasraised ia 

m s to the intert tha bene ae 


he was unacquainted with the practices o : 
as well as the civil laws of the country. He sede a 
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fore appointed a governor under him, to manage the 
affairs of the court, and to supervise the general 
<concerns of the kingdom, The name of this govern- 
VorvTIGERN: he was a presumptuous, wily 
San, a6 the sequal OF Tie-history will prove. After 
having the royal authority in his hands, his first en- 
deavour was to get possession of the crown, and to 
murder his master. In erder to effect his purpose, 
he. bribed about a hundred of these sons of Belial to 
rush into the king’s chamber, and assassinate him. 
Having’ made the necessary arrangements, and 
written songs in praise of Vortigern and in contempt 
of Constans, they seized upon the first favourable 
opportunity to carry their bloody design into execu- 
tion. Having slain the king, they brought his head 
to their treacherous employer, who made pretence to _, 
weep, although his heart was never more delighted,“ 
This he did to deceive the people, by making them 
believe that he had no concern in the murder; in 
addition to which, he caused the men whom he 
had hired to perform this cowardly and and brutal 
; ct to be beheaded. ([Galf. lib. 6. c.7, 8,9.] This 
i“ the reason why some think that Vortigern invited 
the] Saxons over to Britain to defend him, lest he 
should be deposed for his treachery and_ villany. 
However that may have been, it is certain that there 
had been great confusion and disorder amongst the 
Britons ever since the final dgparture of the Romans 
from the island. The right, title, or qualifications 
of an aspirant to the throne, were but secondary con- 
siderations with the people, if, indeed, they possessed 
any weight at all; but whoever had the greatest 
power, and the most abandoned character, had the 
"~~ best chances of success. He would thrust himself 
____ into the highest station, and retain it until deposed 
by some one stronger than himself. This is proved 
_ beyond dispute by Gildas, a writer of the sixth 
 gentury. So Vortigern, lest he, should lose his ill- 
_.. acquired throne, as most of his predecessors had 
_... done, called in the aid of the Saxons—[Nenn. 28. 
Vide Orig. Brit. c. 5, p. 318-19.J—a people who had 
| formerly appeare don theisland ina very different capa- 
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sity from that of protectors. This may have been. 
one reason, amongst others, but it was chiefly to 
oppose the Picts that the Saxons were first sent for. 
Vortigern, after consulting with his officers, dis- 
patched four of his courtiers to negotiate with the 
Saxons, and invite them over to Britain. They were 
accompanied by numerous attendants, who were to 
protect them. When they arrived at their destina- 
tion, if the English chronicles are true, (for the 
account is given by an Englishman, [ Witichindus cit. 
a Camd. p. 123:] and not a word is said respecting it 
in the Welsh histories,) these messengers addressed 
an assembly of the Saxons to the following effect : 
[A great mistake occurred in the first edition of this 
work, where it is said that a letter was sent to the 
Saxons: for at that time they could not read a word. ] 
«We poor Britons, wounded and sorely afflicted by 
the repeated assaults of our enemies, implore your 
help and protection in the trouble and distress to 
which we are now reduced. Our country is exten- 
sive, and produces everything necessary for the 
support of man. You shall have a portion of it: it is 
large enough for us and you. Hitherto the Romans 
have generously protected us; and, next to them, we 
know of no nation who have given ‘such evident 
proofs of bravery as you have done. May your arms 
“proclaim your valour in the island of Britain : it will 
be a pleasure to us to perform any services which 
you may enjoin upon us.” To which the Saxons 
replied: “You may rest assured honeurable Britons, 
that the ‘Saxons will be true kingsmen to you, and 
readily aid you in your troubles and: difficulties.’” 
Now, the truth is, this speech is nothing more than a 
fabrication of the Saxon histotlan ; for the instructions 
of the messengers were to obtain the services of the 
Saxons for such remuneration as they could agree 
upon. [Vide Annot: in Camd. p. 123: Orig. Brit. p. ..- 
818.] Not a word was said of allowing them to take 
possession of any part of the country. 


There were some amongst the Britons who pre- 


' @icted the true state of the case—who could see 


~ through the veil which was placed before their eyes 
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to keep them in ignorance of their situation, and 
whose hearts were sorrowful in anticipation of the 
destruction which was evidently approaching. They 
well knew the character of the people who were 
eoming amongst them: they remembered the time 
when, in alliance with the same nation whom they 
were now called upon to oppose, they were barbar- 
ous, brutal, and unrelenting in their persecution. 
Although none of them openly expressed their appre- 
hensions, yet some of their comparisons were pointed 
and full of meaning. ‘ When the hornets (said one) 
get lodging ina bee-hive, the lawful occupants must 

give place to the intruders. Woe unto me, if the 
invitation of the Saxon should verify the proverb, 
‘Let a bad man into the barn of a good one :’ and 
many atime it has happened that ‘A man’s goods 
are his enemies.’*? “ I have heard an old fable (said 
another) of the doves agreeing with the kites for 
their protection against the crows. The kites, sure 
enough, dispersed the crows—but what then? 
Whenever they wanted a dainty repast, nothing 
would svit them so wellas a dove; and they were 
not at all scrupulous about satisfying their appetite, 
though at the expense of the sincerity and good 
faith they had vowed to their harmless and confiding 
victims. God grant that this may ‘not be the burden 
of our song, inthe case of our good king seeking 
assistance from the Saxons.’? These, however, were. 
but the fearful forebodings of a few solitary priests, 
in which the people generally placed no confidence, 
and appareatly took little interest. After the return 
of the messengers, there was great rejoicing at 
eonrt. The foolish Vortigern thought he could not 

_ make sufficient preparations, or provide delicacies, 
enough to weleome them. 


-<__in three ships, under the command of two Ps 
Srerelling Ter a Tew days and Tatty wprecing. upon 
‘terms for their \services, that, there might be no. 

eK for dispute afterwards, they commenced opera- 
; soon gave abundant proof of their courage, 
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and skill in the art of war. Their number could not 
have been very great, when three ships transported 
them all; yet, by the timely assistance they rendered 
to the reduced army of the Britons, they were en- 
abled to disperse the Picts, and scatter them to the 
four winds of heaven. ‘The greater leader of the 
Piets, in attempting to escape, was thrown from his 
horse, and instantly killed. 

The honest intentions of the Saxons (if, indeed, they 
had any) were soon dissipated, when they witnessed 
the apathy and indifference manifested by those 
whom they had come to protect : and more especially 
when they had opportunities of contrasting the fer- 
tility of the soil and the salubrity of the climare of 
this island, with the barren and bleak country which 
they themselves inhabited. It is easy to talk of 
national virtue and national honesty ; but as it is with 
individuals, so it is with communities: and it is not 
in the least surprising that self-interest should 
have so great weight with these Saxons, as 
to induce to the wish to settle in the country 
which they had redeemed from the ravages 
of a hostile foe, They therefore sent a 
Inessage to Saxony, inviting over such of their 
countrymen as preferred residing in a goodly land, 
where provisions*were abundant, to remaining im- 
mured in a country unfruitful and unhealthy. The 
following is a part of their message: ‘‘ ‘lhe country 
is excellent, fertile, and productive; but the inhabi- 
tants are feeble, indolent, and careless, If you would 
improve your condition, stay no longer at home: 
take courage, and come over to us. It is our inten- 
tion to fall on the lazy Britons, that we may get | 

y possession of their country for ourselves ; so take eare- 
that your weapons are sharpened and fit for 
slaughter.” cL iaecieee 

lt was easy to persuade them : there was encour- . 
agement enough in the idéa of despoiling and com-— 
mitting depredations upon the country, to induce 

them to come over ;and-zery-soonahostof them, far 
exceeding the first number, (among whom wer ‘ 
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en the island. Here, then, was a fresh cause of 
alarm and apprehension to such of the Britons as 
were alive to the interests of their country—who had 
some of the spirit of their ancestors, and who had. 
seen the former influx of these barbarians with” 
terror and dismay ; but the foolish king, ‘ortigern, 
welcomed and succoured them, and, in order to silence 
the murmurings of the people, he said that, fearing 
that the first army might be insufficient, they had 
come Over to assist in repelling the enemy.’ 
Hengist had, by this time, ascertained the disposi- 
’ tion of the king, and was willing to take advantage 
of its pliability and weakness. In addition to the 
presents which he and his men had received, over 
and above their hire, he was desirous of having a 
walled city under his government, “that I may be 
honourable (said he) among the princes of my own 
country, as my ancestors were.” ‘The reply of 
Vortigern to this very modest request was not as 
favourable as had been anticipated. “ Hengist, this 
would not be right, for thou arta foreigner and a 
heathen; and if | should honour thee like a noble- 
man of my own country, the princes would rise up 
against me.” ‘But, my lord the king, (said Hen- 
gist,) grant unto thy servant as much land to build a 
castle upon as a thong will surround.” Thou shalt 
have so much freely,” replied the king. Then Hen- 
gist took a bull’s hide, and cut it up into one thong, 
and in the strongest place he encircled with it as 
much ground as a tolerably large field, and built upon 
it a royal castle and wall, which the Britons formerly 
called Caer y Garrai, that i is, Thong Chester. [Galf. 
lib. 6. c. 12: Camd. in Lincolnshire, p. 471.) ‘The 
town now standing upon its site is called Doncaster. 
When Hengist had completed his buildings, he 
_ invited the king to pay hima visit. Several nobles 
_ also came from Germany, and a great feast was made, 
consisting of every dainty and delicacy that could be 
procured. At the, conclusion of the entertainment, 
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the king, The design of the Saxon leader was 
aecomplished to his heart's content. The lascivious 


old king was pleased with Rowena, and made amerous 
roposals, to which she unchastely assented; and 

hen he was rebuked for his sin by on bishop of 

ondon, (whose duty it was to denounce such 
wickedness, ) the king in his wrath threw a spear to 
his heart, and took Kowena as a concubine. 

These things being accomplished so agreeably to 
the wishes of the Saxons, they waited only for a con- 
venient season and a favourable opportunity to rush 
upon the Britons, and destcoy them. ‘They began 
to complain that their wages were too little in com- 
parison with the services they had rendered, and far 
less than their courage deserved. This was a mere 
pretext. They wished for some cause to excite a P 
quarrel, and were indifferent as to what that cause 
might be. To silence their murmurings, however, 
and to remove all occasion for complaint, their re- 
muneration was increased: [Impetrant sibi annonag 
dari que multo tempore impertite clauserunt, ut 
dicitur, canis lancem. Gildas, page 21,] but still they 
were dissatisfied, and expressed their discontent in 
strong and emphatic language. “‘ Must we,” said 
they, “ venture our lives in defence of this people for 
nothing, whilst they are indulging themselves in 
idleness, and living at their ease P No, we will not : 
we can divide for ourselves.” 

And so, indeed they did, in the shortest possible 
way; for, after receiving fresh reinforcements of their 
countrymen, who were swarming in multitudes to 
to join them, and having formed a new alliance with 
the Picts, they rushed upon the defenceless inhabi- 
tants, and renewed the barbarities of former times. 
Neither old nor young escaped their fury—neither 
male nor female found favour in their sight. Along ~~ 

| the shores of the Thames, thoughout Kent, and Lon- 
don, and the surrounding country, even as far ay 
Oxford, there was but one continued sceneof devyas- __ 
tation and bloodshed. [A _ description thereof,’ 4 


though given in all the terms of horror which-the~ 
English language is capable of, 
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complete. It exceeded all that even the imagination 
ean conceive. It would sound far better in a work . 
of fiction, where tales of terror are introduced to 
excite the passions of the reader, than in a book 
purporting to contain a, correct history of events 
—~—-which actually occurred. Suffice it to ‘say, the. 
Britons residing ia England were indiscriminately ~* 
massacred in every direction; and those who es- 
caped (and they were few in number) were exposed 
to an equal affliction in the hunger and privations 
they experienced in their places of retreat. Those 
-who inhabited the mountainous part of the country 
were the only portion of the population who remain. 
ed secure during the occurence of this terrible war 
of extermination. The Picts, as was to be expected, 
performed a very conspicuous part in these deeds of 
horror, devastation, and murder. | 
When the cruel, infidel sons of Belial had become - 
satiated with the work of destruction, the greatest 
part of them returned to Germany. Some are of 
opinion, that they thus suddenly returned home, in 
order to avoid the stench arising from the dead 
bodies which they had left unburied and exposed 
‘upon the fields. Others think that they had oyver- 
laden their ravenous stomachs, and chose to seek 
their old quarters, to enjoy the benefit of the sea air, 
One of these, or perhaps both, was the real cause, 
However, it is certain that they did return home ; 
“ and, as far as we can learn from ancient historiuns, 
._, theev remained there for five or six years. It was in 
the year 449 that they were first invited to come 
over to this country, and they were about ten years 
‘in the service of the Britons, and fighting their’ 
battles, before they treacherously broke their faith 
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qualities obtained for him ihe appellation of the 
. Blessed Vortimer. 
After Vortigern was dethroned, his son PasGen,; 
ry at witnessing the elevation of another to his 
father’s throne Tat the country, went over to 
Germany, and ipined himeel wi = the Saxons. 
This traitor (and treachery was the originating 


eause of all the troubles which befel the Britons) 
was instrumental in persuading the Saxons to return 
to this country, to revenge the insult offered-to his 
father. It would have been better both for him 
and them had they remained where they were; for 
the new king had become so popular, that all the 
young men in the kingdom flew to arms, and rallied 
round his standard. . He appointed AmBrosius 


Ee ay AME nares Wa Head,] whose father 
‘and nearly all his relatives were slain” by the Saxons 
in command” to-hinsett-—~Phis-was- en — 
excellent appointment. for, in addition to his bravery 
and courage, Ambrosius was a man who “ walked 
before Ged in truth, and in righteousness, and in up- 
rightness of heart.” He fought like a lion in defence 
of his country, its privileges, and the catholic church 
of Christ... The Britons, therefore, placing their 
trust in the Lord their God, and cleaving to him with 
all their heart, were soon favoured with a manifesta+ 
tion of His mercy. As the two armies shouted for 
battle, Emrys prayed to the Lord with fervour and 
in sincerity, when a violent attack was made on both 
sides, and the field quickly covered with the bodies of + \ 
the dead and the wounded. Emrys was conspicuous 
in this engagement: he was seen gallopping from 
\Fank to Teak with tne speed “of lightning, encourag= | 
ing his men, and leading them on to victory. [Queis 
(si Britannis) victoria Domino annuente cessit. 
Gildas, p. 23.] Their enemies were completely 
routed, and scattered in different directions: some 
fled with the Picts into Scotland, and others beyond 
the sea into Germany. This occurrence took place 


bout the year 459. Wik2 kar ondesnagiediasheh ease i: 
The Britons, having been victorious, and expelled.» 


the forces of the Saxons from their country, hadtogem 
“q 
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Yauch generosity to fall upon the defenceless women 
and children whom, in their eagerness to escape, they 
had left behind them. That would have been a dark 
spot in their history: it would have marred the 
briilianey of the triumph they bad just achieved, and 
posterity would have been taught to consider them as 
barbarous and merciless conquerors. They therefore 
pernoiitted these relics of the Saxons to remain secure 
and undisturbed in their dwellings. But the wicked 
will always render evi! for good. It is the nature of 
sia always to array itself in opposition to virtue and 
_ uprightedness. _ Ingratitude, the basest of all human 
«tfeelings, is never so likely to manirest itself, as when 
the favour bestowed is given to a worthless object— 
when the recipient has been an avowed enemy. Ot 
was wit wena, daughter of Hengist. ne would 
Ve thought that she, of all the rest, would have been 


ti r_the 


—Martimer, in order to effect ber infernal EPEROes she 
ave the haJf of — ssessions to a daring an 
ung man ed Exissa. who appeared one 


When Vortimer discovered that he was poisoned, 
the traitor having fled to Rowena,) he called his 
princes together, exhorted them to be united in defend- 
ing their country from foreign invasion, and divided 
his riches equaliv amongst them all. He also com- 
_ manded them to burn his body, to put the ashes into 
the figure of a man, made of brass, and erect it in the 
} _ ‘Seaport where their enemies were accustomed to land; 
saying that they would never attempt to come ashore 
deal as his image remained there. After bis death, 
his princes disobeyd his orders, and buried 
. Such was the patriotism of this ex- 
‘cellent. Pyeng was inasmuch as he had been a scourge 
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to his enemies during his life-time, he was anxious to 
be a terror to them after his death, 

‘Was there ever a more foolish and distracted people 
than the Britons proved themselves to be at this time? 
Searcely was the Blessed Vortimer consigned to the 
tomb, whither he had been prematurely hastened by 
treachery and poison, when they re-proclaimed his 
predecessor, (whom they had before deposed for be- 
traying their country into the hands of an unprincipled 
foe,) and placed him again on the throne. Never 
was there a more fatal exercise of popular will. This 
was all that his concubine, the insidious Rowena, 
desired; and no sooner was he elevated to his exalted 
station, than she sent intelligence to her father that 
she had effected the death of Vortimer, and that Vorti- 
gern, a lover of her countrymen, had re-ascended the 
throne. Hengist received this information with ex- 
treme pleasure, and said to his attendants, ‘“‘ There is 
yet hope.” ‘Itis avery uncertain hope,” answered 
they, incredulously: ‘‘ We have heretofore thought too. 
lightly of these Britons. They are a brave and res6- 
lute people, when aroused to anger.” ‘‘Fie! fie!” 


rejoined Hengist: “let not your courage fail yous we © 


are more cunning than they, and what we lack in 
Strength we can make up by stratagem and artifice,’® 

He then collected an army consisting of about 
fifteen thousand men, besides women and children, 
aud embarked for Britain. He knew ne 
tion could be easily effected where love existed, a 


such a feeling, he thought, had been manifested by i, 


that foolish king, Yortigern. When the Britons saw 
the Saxon fleet approaching their coast, (consisting of 
forty ships,) they blockaded the port, so. that the 
enemy conld not land. Hengist then, in order to de- 
ceive them, boisted a signal of peace, and sent mes- 
sengers to inform the king that the design of bis pre- 
sent expedition was to assist him in regaining the 
crown which had been unjustly taken from him—en- 
deavouring to excite the belief that he was ignorant of | 
the death of Vortimer, and of his own re-ascension to 
“the throne, ‘Very fair,” said Vortigern, as he 
thanked the messengers for their kindness. ‘ May: it 
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‘please your Majesty, therefore.”’ said they “to ap- 
point a day when our lord Hengist may speak with 
your Royal Highness face to face.” “ With all my 
heart,”” replied the king. ‘But, my lord,’ rejoined 
the messengers, “‘in order that the world may be con- 
vineed that we are peaceably inclined, and that our 
intentions are pure, let every one come wanarmed to 
any place which your Majesty may select.” ‘Very 
well,”’ said Vortigern: “we will meet on May day, 
next, on the plains near Caradoc’s wall.’”’ 
When Hengist had thus renewed his intimacy with 9 
’ that worthless king, his daughter Rowena paid him a 
visit, during which she related to him the particulars 
of the death of Vortimer—reserving to herself, of 
course, all the credit which was due to so meriturious 
an act. ‘*Well, my daughter,” exclaimed Hengist, 
when she had finished ker narration, “thou art worthy 
‘of thy father: I will say that much for thee ” 


Hengist then called his nobles together, told them 
jn what manner his daughter had poisoned the Bles- 
& aa Vortimer, and thus addressed them: “On next 
-May- day, we are to meet the nobility of Britain, un- 
der a pretence of making an agreement of peace with _ 
them}; but our intention, you are aware, is to destro re 
ang them, When we have put them to death, the peasan- 


try. will be so terrified as to be unable to oppose us. 
Without leaders, they will not have courage to rise up 
‘against us. ‘Fo effect our design, however, it is ne- 
cessary that each of you should carry to the feast a 
sharp two-edged knife, concealed in bis sleeve; and, 
when I say to you Nemet eour sazes, [Let every one 
seize his knife, | \et every one slay the Britain sitting 
nextto him. Remember, this is my command: act 
like men, and spare not.” 

The two parties met on the appointed day, and, as 
further evidence of sincerity and good faith, Hengist 
easily effected an arrangement by which a Briton and 
a Saxon were seated alternately around the tables. 

Dinner being over, and wine and merriment circula- 

ting pretty freely, Hengist suddenly arose from his 

seat, and cried out Nemet eour saves! \mmediately 

upon this, the cot Saxon nobles drew forth 
i) 


i 


f 
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“man, This coe event took place a.p, 472. 
ave seen one of the knives said to have been 
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their weapons, and each stabbed the Briton who was 
next to him. There was not a shadow of compassion 
manifested: there was no sparing of feelings—no 
quarter—no respite. The work of butchery was com- 
pleted, as it were, in a moment. By this inhuman 
act, more than three hundred of the princes and 
nobles of Britain fel) victims to the heartless treachery 


of the Saxons. . But Exprou, earl of Gloucester, escaped 


unhurt, and seizing a pole which was lying at his feet, 


he killed seventy of the merciless monsters who, in 


used on this occasion. It wasa frightful instrument > 
the blade was about seven inches long, more than half 
an inch in breadth, and had two edges extending five 
inches from the point. The haft was made of ivory: 
the figure of a naked female, with a globe in her left 
hand, and her right placed upon her hip, was prettily 


carved thereon; at ber right was the representation of”. 


a young servant, with the rays of the sun encircling 


his head. The sheath was also of ivory, very curiously 


wrought. 


Aas! unhappy day, 
When treach ry led the way 
To deeds of blood and death: 
When, in tbe fair disguise 
Of friendship s holy ties, 
The Saxons broke their faith. 


Alas! the frightful knife, 
That finisher of strife, 

The Saxons had concealed: 
When wine began to How, 
They struck the fatal blow, 

And every blade revealed. 


Shaped in the forge of hell, 
Where devils only dwell, 
Was that sharp, frightful blade: 
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its edge was flinty too, 
When each his dagger drew, 
And deadly havoc made. 


Then rushed the purple flood 
Of rich and noble blood 
From hearts that knew no fear: 
Aad many were the sighs, 
And woe-inspiring cries, 
are That rent the circling air! 


-.- When the intelligence of tbis barbarous outrage was 
made public, the common people were almost distrac- 
ted with terror and dismay. The army of the Britons 
consisted of only seven thousand men, and even they 
were in a undisciplined and wretched condition. We 
may here remark, that in this instance, as well as on 
all previous occasions, they acted with great impru- 
dence; for no sooner lad they obtained a victory over 
their enemies, than their army was disbanded, or scat- 
tered in small detachments through the country. 
This exposed them to other invasions or incursions: 
whereas, had they, like prudent and skilful warriors, 
been continually on the alert when they knew that 
danger was lurking around them, and kept their army 
together in martial order, they would always have 
been prepared to repel any attack whatever, let it 
come from what quarter it might. And of -what ser- 
vice could seven thousand men prove, even had they 
been well disciplined, in defending a country so much 
exposed to the invasions of barbarians, who flocked in 

“tultitudes to overwhelm it, and attacked it at every 

zy __ accessible point’ At the present moment, too, they 
~ were without a leader—at Jeast, an experienced and 
able one; (for, when Vortigern resumed his seat on 
the throne, the brave Ambrosivs was thrust out of 
‘e¢ommand, to make room for one of the king’s favour- 
“ites;) and, when they made an attempt to face the Sax- 
ens, they were trampled down, and completely van- 
quish he whole country around London was com- 
pelled to subwit, without a murmur or a word of com- 
Slawlttioiy Soo 
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‘ oor simple man!’) retreated towards North 
“Wales; and like Saul, in his distress consulted with 
“the witch of Endor, (I Sam. xxviii.) be also consulted 
. hig wise men, who were probably not much! more in- 
telligeot than himself, respecting the most advisable 
course to be taken in such a state of adversity and 
affliction. Their opinion was, that a castle should be 
built, in some secure part of the wilderness, into which. 
they might retreat, and enjoy safety and concealment. 
The project was commenced, but, if tradition be eor- 
rect, they could make no progress with the work; 
for as much as was erected during the day fell in the 
night. The king then sought information respecting 
this singular occurrence from the wizards, but 
neither they nor his chief counsellors and bards could 
give him any satisfactory answer. One of them, 
however, who had more wit than the rest, said,s * Let 
us tell him of something impossible, that no evil 
report may attach to the wizards.” After gazing 
for a while upon the planets, they informed the king, 
that if they could obtain the blood of a boy who was 
tiborn without a father, and mix it with the water and 
the lime, the work would certainly stand. “It isa 
sad experiment to try,’’ said Vortigern; and, just as. 
wise in this as in other matters, he dispatched officers 
into every part of Wales, (for his authority was now 
eonfined exclusively to this section of the'island,) to. 
find out a boy who never had a father. After they 
had travelled a great distance, affording much diver- 4 
sion to the people by an explanation of the nature of 


their errand, two of them came to Carmarthen, at 
the gates of which city they heard two young men 
ecengaged in a dispute. é@ name Of one was 
_ Myrppyn; that ef the other, Dunawr. Said 
(© “Dunawt to Myrddyn, “Why wilt thou contend with 
/ me: thou art aman of chance, and hast no father; © 
whilst I am of royal descent both by my father and my 
mother.” ‘‘May those words prove true!” said one: 
of the messengers to the other; and they proceeded __ 
forihwith to the mayor of the city, and shewed him 
._ their authority to caiey Myrdayn and his aaother to ae 
in | 
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Vortigern, he asked whose son the lad was. His 
mother answered that he was her son, but who his 
father was she could not tell. ‘How can this be?” 


asked the king. G1 was,” replied the woroan, “the 
ly daughter of Dyfet. My father placed'me in a 
a Eieation, and, as I was sleeping one 
night between two female friends, I thought that the 
handsomest younp’ man ti the world appeared ar 
took hol ; but, when I awoke, no person was 
there, except my companions, At that time 1 
conceived, = this son was born to me; 
-and I call Gop to witness, that I never 
had intercourse with any man __ besides.’ 
The king was greatly astonished when he heard this, 
and calling Menvgan, the wizard, before him, he asked 
him if this story could be true. “Yes, O king,’’ said 
he, and gave his reasons, such as they were, for be- 
lieving it. [Merlinus ipse natus est in Cambria, non 
ex ineubo demone, sed ex futiva venere cujusdam Ro- 
mani Consvlis cum virgine vestali. Poweli Annot. in 
Girald, Itiner. Cambriz, c. 8, p. 207.) The king 
then said to Myrddyn, “I must have thy blood.” 
‘What good will my blood do, more than that of 
another man?” asked Myrddyn. “ My twelve bards 
have told me that thy blood can cause the work to 
stand for ever.” Myrddyn then asked the wizards 
why the building was delayed, or why it would not 
stand ; anid. when they could not not answer him, he ve 


ealled them deceivers and lying traitors. “The rea- 
son the work will not stand is, that there is a gulf 
underneath the building,” said he ;and when he direct- 
ed the earth under the building to be dug, his words 
were verified. The king then honoured Myrddyn 
“and caused the twelve chief bards to be put to death, 
because they had attempted to impose upon him, by 
affecting to know things which they did not under- 
‘stand. Their graves are to be seen to this day, and 

and are generally known as the Wizarbs' Gravzs. 
Vortigern then removed near to the river Cardigan, 
‘and, in the midst of a desert surrounded by rocks 
and mountains. he erected acastle. This situation 
was, in truth, far from “human ken;” the busy hum, 
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of men came not near his dwelling. Like himself, it 
was solitary and unvisited. It was not from any 
religious motive that he chose thus to withdraw him- 
self from the world. It was not an act of penance 
for past offences, or a course of preparation for future. 
events; for he was a wicked man, and like Anas, 
the most infamous of the kings of Israel, he bad, . 
* sold himself to work evil in the sight of the Lord.” 

1 Kings, xvi. 20, In addition to all his other abom- 
inatiuns, he desley is own daughter, (Vide Spelm. 
Concil. Britan. p. 49, et Uss. Primord, p. 368.) by 
whom he had a son. But Gop did not suffer such 
wickedness to continue, without visiting its perpetra- 
tor with heavy ani afflictive judgments; for, as He 
rained fire and brimstone upon the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrha, for their unnatural lust, (Gen, xix.) 
s0 He also destroyed the castle of Vortigern with fire, 
and every thing it contained was reduced to ashes. 
The place, to this day, is called the Rock of Vortigern, 
and lies about mid-way between Lampeter and New- 
eastle, on the river Cardigan, in Carmarthenshire. 
This event occurred a.p, 480. 

During this period, the Saxons cruelly oppressed 
the people in Kent and the adjaeent country. The 
nobility and otner leading men were put to death, 
but the commonalty were reserved for a still worse 
punishment: they were made slaves and bondsmen, 
and laden like beasts of burden, were compelled to 
do their masters’ bidding without a word of complaint. 
This was indeed a bitter affliction. They could have 
suffered death with comparative composure, but to 
be thus tortured by as rude a set of barbarians as ever 
disgraced the earth was, to their minds; almost i In- 
tolerable. ‘The palaces of the nobility were in the — 
possession of the invaders: their gardens, orchards, — 
and meadows, were furnishing them with food and ; 
delicacies, whilst the rightful owners of the soil — 
were lying dead upon the open flelds—a feast for the — 
ravenous eagle and other birds of prey. 

It is, however, proper to admit that the Britons at 
this time were a wicked people: they were indeed © 
given to uncleanness, iniquity, and the shedding of — 
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innocent blood. The Lord therefore punished them 
in a furnace of affliction, and sold them into the 
hands of their enemies. “ If ye walk contrary to me,”’ 
said God to the ancient Israelites, “then will I also 
walk contrary unto you, and will bring a sword upon 
you that shall avenge the quarrel of my covenant; 
and when ye are gathered together within your cities, 
I will send the pestilence among you, and ye shall be 
delivered into the hands of the enemy.” Levit. xxvi. 
23, 24,25. The sin of the Israelites was adultery 
and extravagance in the times of prosperity. ‘“ They 
. were as fed horses inthe morning: every one neighed 
after his neighbour’s wife.” Jer.v.8. But “ when 
he slew them (that is, when the Lord visited them 
with his judgments) then they sought him and return- 
ed and remembered that God was their rock, and the 
High God their redeemer.” Psalm kxxviii. 33, 37. 
The Britons were of the same character; they 
sought the Lord in their distress; and rejected him 
in their prosperity. So it was at this time ; while 
the Saxons by perfidy and cruelty kept possession of 
a great part of England, the remnant of the Britons 
returned to the Lord their God, with all their heart 
and all their might. ({[nnumeris onerantes zethera 
votis. Gild. p. 22.) Ambrosius, who was commander 
in chief of their armies in thetime of the blessed Vor- 
timer, (as before mentioned,) was now their king ; and 
his fame had spread with such rapidity over the whole 
kingdom, that there was scarcely a man between the 
ages of twenty and fifty who was not desirous of car- 
rying arms under him. The inhabitants of North 
and South Wales, at this juncture, came seasonably 
to assist their brethren in England; and to tell the 
truth, there was good reason for it, for when a 
house is burning every one will lend ahand to put out 
the fre. So now the Britons being a strong army 
and having their trust in God, they sent a summons 
to their enemies to depart from Britain, or if they had 
hearts to fight, to come to the field and engage fairly 
and not like traitors, having the appearance of friends, 
and lying-in wait for blood. Upon this Hengist was 
aroused, (for he was yet alive, being now about sixty- 
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seven years of age,) and after consulting his brother: 
Horsa, and others of his chief captains, he replied to, 
the summons which had been sent to him by Emrys 
to this effect, “that he had as good a right to the 
lard he bad subdued by the strength of his arms as 
the best of the Britons had.” 

About this, some time in May, 484, there was a 
dreadful battle fought between the two nations— 
one taking courage to drive a nation of traitors and 
murderers out of their country, and the other out- 
rageous as a fiend, trying to keep possession of the 
eouatry they had unjustly taken ; and after hundreds 
had fallen on both sides, especially of the Saxons, the 
two armies approached and fought hand to hand. 
Frightful indeed was the scene, Some were split in 
two, with their bowels out; some having lost an arm. 
and othersa leg: Horsa was pierced in the neck;. 
Hengist was taken prisoner ; the rest fled, the greater 
part of them wounded with darts sticking in their: 
baeks. The soldiers dragged Hengist by his beard 
towards the king’s tent, and when there was a dis- 
pute what was to be done with him, Dyfrig, the arch- 
bishop of Carleon, in Monmouthshire rose on his 
feet and said, “If you were all for acquitting him, 
4, even I, who am a bishop would bruise him to pieces. 

. L would follow the example of the prophet Samuel,who, 
when. Agag, king of Amalek was in his hand, said,. 
“ As thy sword hath made women childless, so shall 
thy mother be childless among women. And Samuel 
hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord in Gilgal.”’ 
I. Sam. xv. So dear men, said he, do ye to Hengist, — 
who is a second Agag.’’ Upon this, Eidiol, earl of 
Gloucester, rushed upon him and killed him, and as. 
his sword entered into his paunch the whole army 
scattered, some here and some there, to seek each a. 
stone to throw on him, and before night there was a 
considerable heap cast upon him, as was the custom 
with malefactors. On this account a notorious thief 
_ is called in Welsh carn-lleidr, the word carn signifying 
\, a heap, and the word Ueidr a thief. 

Ambrosius was now reposing safely on his throne,. 

and before repairing house or city or anything else, he, 
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eaused public thanks to be given to God, in every 
eathedral and parish church within the kingdom, 
because he had been pleased to bless their arms to 
the subduing of their enemies, and soon after the 
remnant that remained of the Saxons, submitted be- 
fore the king with ashes on their heads and halters 
about their necks, earnestly begging that he would 
be pleased only to grant them their lives. The king 
consulted his chief counsellors, and the judgment of 
Dyfrig, the archbisbop, was this: “The Gibeonites 
sought conditions of peace from the Israelites, and al- 
‘though they sought it deceitfully, yet they obtained 
it, and shall we Christians be more cruel than the 
Jews to shut out the Saxons from mercy? The 
kingdom is large enough; much of the land is yet 
uninhabited, let them dwell in the mountains and 
deserts that they may be our servants forever.” The 
king upon this granted them their lives upon their 
taking an oath promising to be obedient to the king 
of England, and that they would not take up arms, / 
any more against the Britons. 

You haye heard that Vortigern hada son whose 


eons 
«name was Pasgen, who, when Ambrosius was.crowned, 
was. very angry, and went the second time to Ger- 
i Mabys a Shae oF the Saxons, inviting them over 
to restore the kingdom to him from Ambrosius. D ay 


after he had by flattery and great promises collected 
a great army of armed men, he sailed in fifteen ships 
_and landed safely in Scotland, where he left the Sax- 
ons with their countrymen whose lives had been spar- 
ed by Ambrosius, at the request of Dyfrig, archbishop 
of Carleon, in Monmouthshire, and sailed himself 
with about fifty of his countrymen to Ireland, frou 
whence he expected more help from Gilamwri, one -of 
the kings of that island. Gilamwri received him 
_honourably, and promised him seven thousand select 
men to sail with him to Britain. Pasgen and his 
army landed at Milford Haven in Pembroke, from 
..whence he marched forward indignantly, raging like 
» mad bear robbed of her whelps, consuming and de~.@ 
stroying every thing, toward Carmarthen and the 
.shores of theriver T'ywi, and from thence to Breck... 
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nock and the river Usk, and continued the same course 
to the Severn sea. 

Ambrosius, king of the Britons, at this time was 
sick at Chepstow, and Pasgen was hi eased with 
this news, wishing from the bottom of his heart that 

TAmbrosius was somewhere else besides on the land of 

(“the living. He endeavoured to invent some way to kilt 
the king, the devil having taken a leap into his heart ; 
he knew that be had a Saxon in his company (whose 
name was Ella) as well qualfied for the undertaking 
as any pupil that ever was in the school of Beelzebub: 
He understood the Welsh language, and was some- 
what of a physician ; he was a valiant, cunning map, 
and in order to be a complete traitor he disguised 
himself, appearing like a priest, and yet understand- 
ing medicine. ‘ Behold now, (said Pasgen) go and 
prosper ; hasten to the Saxons in Scotland, and when 
thou hast finished thy job send word tome.” The 
Saxon with the appearance of a religious man, and 
understanding medicine, easily found access to the 

. king's court, gave the king a drink of herbs which he 

had gathered in the garden in the presence of all, 
but he secretly mixed poison in it, and by degrees 
he disappeared and rested but little until be carried — 
the news to his countrymen to Scotland, and encou- 
raged them to put on their armour. May misfortune On 
follow him and every hateful traitor like him. ~ 

It is said that a star with an immense shaft and 
terrible in its appearance, was seen by Uthr-Bendra- 

the minute in which his brother Ambrosius died. 

\\_And when Uthr and all who were with him were afiaid 

by looking at the vision, Myrdden said, *O nation of 

Britons, ye are now bereaved of Ambrosius—the loss 

eannot be regained, and yet ye are not without a 

king, for thou, Utir, wilt be king; hasten to fight 

with thine enemies, for thou wilt overcome them and 
wilt possess this island. And thou art the person sig- 
seat the star which thou hast seen.” [Galf. lib. 6 
c.19 

U as then crowned_in haste. Tt" e 
was not a time, oo account of the disturbance then 
existing, to have many ceremonies and such rejoicing 
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__ and feasting as would otherwise have been. Ella, 
_._the son of Hengist, had persuaded his countrymen, ~~~ 
~~ the Saxons, tha ey were fr . 
._had taken respecting Am brosius: ~What;said-he;~ 
2 “bi JO Taking onscic yeimaking conscience of foolish vain babbling: ~~ 
~—A\mbrasius 1s no more, I gave him a cup to free you 
=feom the oath ye have taken : gharciord auton your 
o-~arms__We ate here a strong army of ourselves, and ~~ 
Pasgen has an army of select men at Carleon, in 
Monmouthshire. The Britons are disheartened. 
_ Behold all the riches of the British island will be 
the reward of our heroism.’ [MSS. vet.} Fhere 
was no need of a long oration; the consciences of 
the men were pliant enough to swallow an oath and 
spew it up again whenever it suited their purpose. 
So now, they being a very great army and hardened 
in wickedness, and as greedy for shedding blood as 
ever a flock of hungry ravens were for their prey, 
they made their attack, killing and destroying every _ 
thing before them, in order to meet Pasgen, who by 
this time had penetrated the Severn sea towarés 
Bristol. Uthr-Bendragon did his part as well as 
it was possible in such strait circumstances. He 
sent four sergeants, one to Cornwall, one to the 
North, one towards Oxford and London, and one to 
Wales, with letters to the leading men, requesting 
them to ‘raise men each of them in their own neigh- 
bourhoods, to save the country from such unmerci- 
ful enemies and traitors. It is not known what as- 
sistance came from England, but from Wales some 
great lord of the name of Nathan Lloyd [In chronice 
Sax. nominatu Nathan Leod, De quo doctus Camd. / 
plane delivat Brist. p. 114, Ed. novis.] came with 
five thousand select men. And they all met on a 
hill near Bath, in Somersetshire, even Pasgen the 
draitor, and_his men, the Saxons, under Ella and 
edric the two chief captains o 6 host; and on 
be_other side Uthr-Bendragon’ and his hosts, and ~~ 
e——Dlathan Lloyd and his men from Wa es and having LAr 
put their men in array on both sides, then began the 
the most cruel battle probably that ever took place 
between the Britons and Saxons. Then could he. 
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‘seen the darts flying and buzzing from one army to 
the other, like a shower of hailstones driven here 
and there by the wind. Oh! what a pitiful sight! 
some with their bowels out, the horses entangling 
in the bowels of others; some with darts in 
sockets of the eye, and the sufferer yet alive, distrac-... 
ted with his pain; others with a dart in the mouth, 

one half of it out on one side and the other half on , 
the other side of the neck; some with a dart in the 
forehead andthe brains gushing out; some darts 
alighting upon the coat of mail and brazen bucklers 
sounding like a bell. Now and then a dart would go 
straight to the heart; in these cases the pain would 
cease in a minute, and instead of physicians to dress 
their wounds, horses, prancing here and there over 
these wretched beings bruising the bones of some, 
pressing others to death, beating out the brains of 
some, and the hearts and bowels of others. 

For six hours there was nothing but wild destruc- 
tion, on both sides, especially among the Saxons, 
as Gildas our countryman, who was born that year, 
assures us. “ Their hosts this time, notwithstand- 
-ing their number, were trampled down that there 
was not one rank of them that escaped unhurt; and 
the field was covered so thick with the carcases of 
the dead that it was no small work for some days 
to bury them.” This battle was fought in the year 
495. Arthur the king’s son, behaved here with 
great courage and skill in managing arms, wherefore 
the poets of that age sing his praises in various stan - 
zas and songs, 

There was no war after this for many years, for 
the Saxons were so crushed down this time, that 
they never would have been able to rise again in Brit- 
ain, as far as men can judge, had it not been for 
the contention and strife that prevailed among the 
Britons. [Cessantibus licet externis bellis, sed non, 
civilibus, Gild. p, 23, vid isid fasius usque_ad_p,.30, je 
For after they had a safe habitation and rest from,—« 
their enemies round about, they gave themselves to 
all uncleanness and iniquity, excess, drunkenness, 
perjury, and lying- as if they had bid defiance to 
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‘God ‘and said, “We will not have thy law.” Bvt 
‘above all ether wickedness, the gentry and nobility, 
especially, gave themselves without reserve to all 
uncleanness and adultery; this was the sause that 
they were lying in wait for blood, murdering one 
another, making havoc all over the kingdom, doing 
more mischief than any visible enemy or stranger 
from a distance. And among other things some of 
them in their rage, distraction, and anger, let loose 
the chiefs of the Saxons out of prison, who, as soon 
‘as their feet were set at liberty, hastened to their 
‘country, even to Germany, and spoke to their coun- 
trymen as follows: “ Although it is true enough that 
we have repeatedly suffered by fighting with the 
Britons, as the consequences of war are always un- 
‘certain, yet this arose from the scarcity of men and 
not from want of courage or skill, and as things 
now appear we can no less than believe thatthe “ 
British island will yet be in the possession of:the 
Saxons, and that before long, for there is now,” said, 
they, “only wild confusion and disorder all over the \ C 
face of the country. Let them alone to kill one \ 
‘another until they are tired and our work will beso 
much the lighter next time.” 
It was the best men of the saxons, their captains 
and military officers that escaped this time from pri- 
son, arid went to their country, even to Germany. 
Their common soldiers were not imprisoned, but ‘as 

...-they-had no leaders they were made bondmen.to.the 

_.... Britons.. But discontentment and ‘wickedness ‘brood- 

_ _..ed in them as well as in their leading men.. They 

_._.... still had a.desire to take up arms and kill their mae- 
__ fers and eat the fat of the country, but they were 
afraid that the Britons were too many for them, 
‘But although the ability of the Saxons was lmited, 
yet their will was vigorous; for they did all the mis- 
chief that was within their power; they put poison 

secretly in the fountain where Uthr-Bendragon used 
sto ori 33 “He had been for a short time unwell, and 
his Physicians advised him to drink spring water 


‘every morning. But ‘he being a brave and courage- 


yo an, the treachery.of the Saxons. 
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In exchange for his lenity to them in sparing their 
lives, they presented him with deadly poison. 

Such was the acknowledgement that these little . 
men showed, and their leaders. who escaped from 
prison to their own country, represented here and 
there what excellent country the kingdom of Eng- 
land was—no more to be compared to it than thistles 
were to red roses: they also reported the disagree- 
ment and disorder that prevailed among the inhabi- 
tants, and that they had no doubtif leave was granted 
to them to raise men and arms, but they would soon 
be owners of the country. And as when a hart is 
wounded, curs, hounds, crows, magpies, kites, &c., 
approach wishing to have a collop of the meat, so 
many nations collected on this occasion besides the 

) Saxons, | Juti, Angli, Sueci. Saxones, &c.,] forming 
\ a very great army of about twenty thousand men, all 
wishing to have their share of the prey of the British 
nv island, which, too often for its good, was wounded by 
internal disagreement and strife. ; 
4) By the time these landed in Britain, there was a 
7 man, King Arthur by name, who gave them but ‘ 
little leisure to feast and gorge themselves. At first, 
indeed, they made shocking havoc where they landed, 
and from thence towards London, there being at 
that time none to withstand them. Yes, they des- 
troyed like fire consuming a bush of dry furze, such 
was their madness and cruelty. But in this time 
ftdiur collected is. ten, sseuth a suumons fis he 
was then the chief ruler of t i 
_king of Scotland, and to Caswallon- i i 


-hir, [Law-bir 
along hand,] king of North Wales, to Meuric king i 


of South Wales, and to Cattwr earl of Cornwall,com-. . 
manding them all fo arm their men, inasmuchtas 
their enemies had come into the mu and were 
destroying all before them. It is not certainly : 
known how many armed men collected. when sum- 
moned by Arthur, but doubtless there were not near 
enough to face the enemy in the field’ Now and . 


then a severe scuffle would take place, but the Sax-* 
ons were masters and were becoming more and more 


cruel. King Arthur, after consulting with his lords, 
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ing of Brittany, 
here Britons or 


g ; 
son of his sister, to seek ior help against bis enemies. 
These are the words of tho letter [ MS. vet]: 


Ss king of Britain, to Howel, king of Brit- 


* yants, they wish to be our masters, contrary to all 
truth and justice. What we seek, dear kinsman, is. 
that you would be pleased to send us the assistance 
of eight thousand and chosen men; and [ trust in 
God that it will be in my power soon to recompenso 
you. 


Your unfeigned kinsman, 


Arruur, king of Britain.” a 

The nephew, like a true christian, feelingly did 
-more than his uncle asked, fur he kindly sent him~ 

ten thousand brave and valiant men. Such assistance 

revived the hearts of Arthur and his men, and soon 

there was a cruel and bioody battle, which continued: 

with but little intermission for three days and three 

nights ; and although Arthur was a famous warrior 
from his youth, and his men also were full of courage, 


fighting for their country ; yet ib must be confessed-* /— 


that they found it difficult to conquer this time. ‘he 
Saxous were fierce, “€ndeayouring to retain the 
_ possession of the ¢ountry which they had unjustly ob-* 
tained. -They broke the first detatchment ot the’ 
British. army the first day, and pursuing them (many * 
- of them being wounded) they killed. hundreds: of 
them ;.but Caitwr earl of Cornwall, overthrew them, 
again; having a thousand horsemen and three thou- 
~sand-footmen-with him. ‘The war became sore~the 
-second-day;-and=Arthur, from leve to his people; ex=~ 
posed -hislife-to-the greatest danger: he rushed’ to: # 
the middle of the battle among his enemies, with his 
naked sword in his hand, called Caledfwich, and. with, 
} 
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‘his own hand, (besides what his knights did,) stabbed 
more than three hundred of the Saxons. Upon this, 
|. ‘the others fled, but not without much blood bei 
“~~ shed on both sides. ‘This was about the year 520. 

By this time the best men of Germany, in thé 
country of the Saxons, had had proof of the produc- 
tiveness of England; and such was their unjust desire 
to possess this excellent country, that they fully in- * 
tended, and that unanimously, to bring men from * 
beyond the sea to subdue it by the sword, and that 
without fail, even though it should require the whole 
of their countrymen to accomplish this. On this ac- 
count king Arthur bad but little repose during the 
whole of his reign: he fought from first to last twelve 
battles with the Saxons; but ‘notwithstanding the 
nomber of unprincipled bloody butchers who thrust 
themselves here from foreign countries, had it not 
been for traitors at home, Arthur would have made 
but little account of them. But “akingdom divided 
against itself cannot stand.’? So it was here: some 
asserted that Arthur was not a legitimate son, ‘anda 

reat portion of the kingdom abandoned ae and 
~anouted a kinsman of his to be their king, viz. Mmp- 
kop, who caused more opposition to Arthur 
had from all other quarters: for —had trom all other quarters: Tor ves es his treachery 


| agaist the crown, and the ast ugainst the crown, and the assistance he rendered to 
“the Saxons he aie, an Repth fr 8 we by force GwENHWYFAR, the 
par é ancient Britons aot Othe SIGHT Britons Continued ts Bela a wicked, 


e taclesit contentious people jwand Medrod_ was one of 


the three betrayers of Britain. ‘The other two were 

A Farnwy, the son of Ilu , who betrayed t ingdom 
{to Julius Cesar, and Vortigern, who was the first that 
Invited the Saxons to Britain. 


th here are many traaiti “Arthur, 
\c which appear to be without foundation Jt is said 


there was a per See amongst the Britons about 

the choice of a kine after the death o r-Bendra- 
Far The TAROT oF APINGE, and That Myr eeear eat 

1%: choicest men of the kingdom to London, and com- 


manded the priests to pray that God would be pleased _ 
to make known by some sign whe was worthy te be 
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king of the islavd of Britain; and next morning there 
was found in a great four square stone something ¢ 
resembling a smith’s anvil, and in it was a sword 
standing by the point, with the following inscrip ion 
m letter of gold: “* Whoever will draw this sword out 
of the anvil shall be the righteous king of the British 
island.” When this was made known to the princes ( 
and priests they gave glory to God, and some of 
them attempted to draw the sword out of the anvil, 
but were unable; and the priests told them that there 
was none of them worthy to wear the crown of the 
kingdom. But Arthur took hold of the sword, and 
drew it out without difficulty. 


ae 


These and many other similar stories gave suche 
offence to some men, that they will dare to eontend® 
tpat there never was such a king as Arthur. Bot we 
ought net to deny a plain truth, although it be 
dressed in the garb of tradition. None but a mad=~ 
man would contend that the sun never arose, because 
it was obscured by a cloud at the time: and it is as 
«certain that such a king as Arthur reigned as that 
Alexander did, although the history of each is mingled 
with fables; because the poets of that age speak Of 
king Arthur. We have already mentioned Taliesin. 
Another of them called Old Llywarch, in one of his 
songs connects a p!ace which he calls Llongborth with 
the name of Arthur. Some believe that Llanborth, 
in the parish of Penbryn, in Cardiganshire, is the 
_place which the poet ealls Llongborth: this is not 
unlikely There is place near Llanborth commonly 

-ealled Maes-Glas, (blue or grey field,) but the old-¢ 
name is Maes Llas, or Maes y Galanas (that is, the ~* 
_ field of murder or massacre.) Itis very likely that~° 
some of Arthur’s men were betrayed and put to death” 
here by Medrod. There is another place in this-* 
~ neighbourhood, within the parish of Penbryn, called * 
Perthgereint (the word gereint signifying kinsmen.) 
_ It is also very likely that many of the kinsmen of the 
commander of Arthur's ships were buried here, as Old . 
~~ ~Llywarch in another part of his song uses the words 
Llongborth and Gereint, and with them he speaks of 
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great slaughter. The following are extracts from 
his poetry in Welsh: 


“Yn Llongborth as i Arthur 
Gwyr dewr cymmunent a dur 
Amherawdr Llywiawdr llafur.” 


And again, 


“Yn Llongborth y las Gereint 
Gwr dewr o goed-tir Dyfneint 
Hwynt hwy yn lladd gyd as lleddeint. ’. 


_/ Besides this, the grave of Arthur was found at the 
glose of the pee Ee Henry the Second, about the if 
year Do, Wit ese words inscribed on a crucifix 


"_of lead, and nailed to his coffin: “Here lieth Arthur, 

_the famous king of the Britons, in the island of 

__Afallon.” [Hic jacet sepultus Inclitus Rex Arturus, 
in insula Avalonie. Vide Camd. p. 65, Ed. novis.} 
It was by the works of the old poets that the place 
where be had been buried was found. His coffin was 
made of a hollow oak and buried nine feet deep. 
Arthur had palaces in various places besides his _ 
principal residence in Londen. Sometimes he res - 
ded at Caer-y-yamlas, a beautiful city in Somerset- 
shire; sometimes at Gelliwyg, in Cornwall, and often 
at Carleon, Monmouthshire, which was the third city 
as to its beauty and extent in the kingdom, and the 
seat of an archbishopric. 


Arthur being a sensible man, for_the purpose of 
reventing strife among his noblemen respecting the 
Stignast sents at he Oe, 1s 200d Te are ee ghest seats at the table, is said to have been the 
_fiest who invented round tables, that all might sit at 
them, without any preference or distinction. And y 
the following are in ualifications which he required 
a ake PATRONS ghis who were permitted to sit af his table 


tO possess: 
1. That every knight shall keep good arms, and be 
ready for all services at all times on sea or land. 
* 2. That he ought always to endeavour to subdue all. 
who oppressed or extorted from the people their just 
sights. . : 
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3. That he defend and assist widows, deliver them / 
from the snares of malicious men, restore their pro- 
perty which had been unjustly taken from them, and_ 
maintain the Christian religion manfully. 

4, That he ought, as far as possible, to keep peace 
and tranquility in the kin.rdom, and drive all enemies | 
away. 

5 That he ought to encourage every famous act, | 
and put a stop to all manner of vice, assist the op- 
pressed, exalt the privileges of the catholic church, + 
a assist pilgrims. 

. That he ovght to bury soldiers that lie exposed , 
; pe field of battle, deliver prisoners and such as 
were unjustly kept i in bondage, and heal such as had 
been wounded in fighting for their country. 

7. That they ought to be courageous, and to ven- f 
ture their lives in everv honourable service, and yet 
to be fair and just. 

8. That every one, when he performs some excel- 
lent act, ought to commit the same to writing in some 
record book, for the everlasting glory of his name and 
his fellow knights. 

). If complaints are brought to court for perjury 
or oppression, the knight whom the king would ap- 
point to try the same ought to defend the innocent 
and exeeute justice upon the guilty. 

10. Ifa knight from a strange country should hap- 
pen to come to court, and wish to show his courage 
and strength, then the knight whom the king would 
appoint ovght to fight with him. 

11. Ifa lady, a widow, or a spinster, should com- ; 
plain to the court that she had been ravished, then { 
one or more of the knights ought to defend her,! 
and avenge the wrong upon the perpetrator. 

12. That every knight ought to teach young lords ; 

\gra knights to manage arms with dexterity—not only val 
o avoid idleness, but also to add to the honour of 
their offices ae to LG pepreee. a j ’ 

Sax x ad 


is sertaTa That he was as renowned a king and as 
famous a Warrior as any that existed in the christian 


world. Butafter his death, which took place in the. 

“ year 543, there was a multitude of foreigners swarm- 
ing upon us, and the oppression of the Saxons still 
increased, yet they had not full possession of England 
until the time of CapwaLaper, about the year 664-2-—— 
At this time there was a frightfal and very mortul 
plague in England, called ia Welsh, Fail folen, ger- 
haps somewhat similar to the yellow fever; and 
because of this plague Cadwalader and the greatest 
part of the Britons who were under the government 
went over to: their countrymen in Brittany, 

This was the time that the Saxons had full 
possession of England, not as the reward of 
their courage or skill in war, but because of 
the contentions and divisions that prevailed 
amongst the ancient Britons, and because 
God would punish them for their contempt of his 
holy law, and all their abominations. The Britons 
who were in Wales remained in their country, but 
those who resided in England went with Cadwalader 
their king, to Brittany; and after the plague had 
ceased in Britain, they returned home [ Powel’s, 
Chron. p. 8.} and resided in Cerniw [This cuuntry is. 
to be seen from many of the hills in Glamorganshire. 

It is called Cerniw from Cern, (cheek) because it 
‘nas the appearance of a cheek, being surrounded by 
Y the sea.] now called Cornwall, where they have 
continued ever since, although the original language 
is lost, except in nine or ten parishes. The ancient 
Britons were thus separated, some of them residing 
in Brittany, others in Cornwall, and another portion 
in Wales; but yet they made many attempts to 
drive the enemy away, which proved, however, | 
/“ unsuccessful. f 
hose who wish to understand the history of the 
rinces, Shou ea ‘ 


. Sons 


To Gadell, the eldest_son. he gave South Wates i! , 


rt 


—teo_Anarawd, the second son, he gave North Wales, 
nd to ervin,, the youngest, he gave a distrie 
Powys in the middle of the principality. The royal 
alace of Gadell was the Castle of Dinefwr, near 
The river Tywi; me “seat of Anarawd, was Aberffraw Bhectirawy 
jn Anglesea; and Meryin vin fixed his residence at Math- his residence at Math- 
Mathrafael is still known by the same name. 
It situated in the parish of Llangyniw, in Montgom- 
eryshire, and it is said to be a fine farm on the river 
Vyrnyw about three miles fiom Llanfair Caereinion,, 
Ze six miles from Welshpool, and five from an excellent 
ald castle - calle owys Castle, owned by Lord 
Powys.] David Nanmor, who wrote about 1450, 
confirms this. part of the history. 

The design of Rhodri the Great inthis arrange- ° 
ment, was to ensure safety to Wales. He thought 
that, as the inhabitants: of North and South Wates 
were, in a manner but one family, they would live 
together like brethren, and would. if necessary, unite 
their forces against the Saxons. But the result was 
quite the reverse; for they soon began to quarrel, 
and there was scarcely one prince who had not much 
eontention and bloodshed during his reign. 


The Good | Howe} vas the most famousof-all-the-+ 
poBeee of ‘Wales, and began his reign inthe year-940= 
e enacted an excel E ys t 


a throug the principality, which was observed until 


NE 1a 
the Braadgon of Owen Tudor, of the isk: = 
séa. en the Geod Howel saw (says the Chrouiele) 
how. the customs of the country was abused, he sent 
to the archbishop of St. David’s, and alljthe other 
bishops in Wales, avd the principal ministers of the 
church, amounting in a!l to a hundred and, forty, 
as well as to the lords, baronets, and gentlemen of 
the country. He then directed six of the wisest of 
each wapentake (a district containing one hundred 
>. families) to come before him at his. palace on the 
~ river Taff [It is probable that the diocese of Llandaff 
has its name from this river.], and with these bishops 
a ‘ministers, and others of his subjects, he spent the 
whole lentin fasting and prayers, for the assistance 


rien 
} 

~ 
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of the Holy Ghost to restore the laws and customs 
au the country, that God might be glorified, and the 
people governed in peace and righteousness. At the 
end of lent he selected twelve of the most learned of 
them, with Blegwyryd, a renowned doctor of the 
law, a sensible man and of great literary acquirements " 
at. their head, and commanded them to examire all 
the laws and customs of Wales—carefully to select 
those which were expedient, to explain those which 
were obscure, and annul those which were unneces- 
sary. Thus he ordained three different kinds of 


laws,—the first having reference to the Le 
of his court and the family of the prince ; on 


-aslating to the Goances or general tessured OTe 
kingdom; and the, third respecting the principal 
ustoms and_privileges of his subjects. hen these 
laws had been read and published, he caused them to 
be written in three books-—one to be kept and used 
continually in his own court, the second to be kept 
in his palace at Aberffraw, and the third at his palace 
at Dinefwr, that these laws might be observed in 


the three provinces when necessary. ,in_order to 
ecure ve wither ete aalbcrenee of his subjects to them, he di- 


~-~eAjudee ought to hear fully, to learn carefuliyy~ 
to set forth plainly. and to judge mercifully. A man 

“shouldbe twenty five years of age before he is made” 
or appointed a judge. ‘The reason is, that he will be 
neither properly nor fully sensible until his beard 
grows, nor will he be a husband until he has a beard, 

p/and it is unbecoming to see a boy judging an old 
man. 

‘The necessitous man who walks three towns with 
nine houses in each town, without receiving either 
FY fei or entertainment, and is taken with stolen food 
in his possession, shall not be hanged. 

Are there two brothers who ought to have only 
the share of one brother of the same father and 
,/ mother? Yes: twin-brothers ought only to have the 
“ share of one heir. 


aT eee ea would be excommunicated, Sere - ; 


follow a few of these laws: —— 


. 4 ; 
_ If there should be a dtspute whether the relatives 
“of the father or those of the mother should maintain 
an heir until he attains his majority, the law. decides 
\ that one of the mother’s family ought to maintain bim, 
lest any of the family of the father should treacher- 
ously take his possessions from him, or poison him. 
lf a woman marry without the advice or consent of 
her parents or other relatives, her children shall have 
no fortion of the land descending fiom their id 8 
Pati 
Three offenders shall_be adjudged worthy of death, 
viz., he who betrays hi® lord, he who outrageously 
and designedly kills another, and the thief who con- 

= fesses for the value of more than fourpenee, S 

if a husband and wife separate and divorce before 
Seven years elapse from the time ‘of their marriage, 
the husband shall refund the wife her portion or ~ 
dower, her household furniture, and her wearing 
apparel, provided that she was a. virgin when they, — 
were married; but, if she desert her husband before 
the expiration of the period before mentioned, she 
shall forfeit the whole, with the exception of her < 

earing apparel. 

oF copoe are walking together through a wood, 
and the foremost be the occasion of a branch of a tree 
striking the eye of the other, so that he lose it, let 
him make compensation for the eye, unless ‘he gave 
timely warning of the falling branch:'in the latter 
a ease, he shal] not pay. 

; When two persons are walking in company, if the 
foremost find any valuable article, he shall divide the 
value with the hindmost; but, if the -hindmost is the A 
~ finder, he need not divide with the foremost, 

__ Two punishments shall not be inflicted for one and 
po the, same offence. 

_ Ifa man say a rough or unbecoming word to the 
ats he shall. pay bim a fine, 
fa wan find hogs running in his fields, any time, 
n the 25th of September and the 15th of No- 
be may, Adil one out of every ten for his own _ 


ne | é r 1108, a great portion of {helilicadons 


+ 
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, of the Netherlands, in Flanders, sunk. The major ~ 
part of the inhabifaiits” who™eseaped, and had no ‘ 
homes, came over to Hngland, made known their des-. ' 
titute condition to king Henry 1, and beseught him 
to grant them permission to reside in some corner of - 
the island. Henry was generous enough with what 
did not belong to him, and gave them leave to settle in 

nd about Haverfordwest, in Pembrokeghire. «At 
the same time, the Britons were quarelling amongst 
themselves; and this, as we have already seen, was 

A; their continual misfortune. / 3 d years. 
2 the Welsh being 


angers, Who | 


Byoyed secure habitations ir a 
Si BT SL interruption, ever since, gent to him, 
se erg conditions of peace. Lliywelyn at first | 
refused their application, and formed a determination 
to destroy them entirely, or, at least, to banish them 
from Pembrokeshire ; but, at the request of Bdward, 
bishop of St. David’s, be granted them their lives on © 
the following conditions: Ist, That they would pay _ 
him a large sum of gold and silver: 2diy, That they 
would take an oath of allegiance to him and his heirs — 
for ever; 3dly, That they would send twenty of their - 
/46,)) best men as hostages for the fulfilment of their _ 
+ <= promises. [Powel’s Chron. p. 277, 278.] 
ear 1292 that Wales first 


It was in the 


wretched subjection under which they had Jain to the _ i 
princes v ho, like ravenous wolves, had be eedy 
for each other’s blood; because, when I yy 
rid, the Jast prince of Wales Wi 
ine Welsh blood, died, Hnwarp 1. sent to 4 
elsh nation, commanding them to sy 
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never would submit except to one of their own nae... 
tion, who must be of good moral conduct, and unable. 
to speak a word of English. The king, finding that, 
m he could not intimidate them, resolyed upon an ex- 
pedient to deceive them. 7 His queen being pregnantyye 
lat the time, he sent her to Carnarvon Castle to be, © 
heii 60m Wee bom, ho was 


delivered: and, w son was born 


ae 
~enougls to send to.the hiefs of the Welsh people. to. 
inquire if they still retained their former determina- 
tion. ~ Their answer was In tho afurmativé. "Very , 
well,” said Ibdward, “I will name you a prince pos- 
sessing the qualifications you desire. 1 have a son, 
__ born’ at. Carnarvon: he shall be your prince. He % 
& does not know #word of English, and no fault can 
he possibly be found with any part of his conduct.” 


3 ey were at first unwilling to receive the babe as 
@ ‘ ce dae ete 


«Krom that time.to.the present day, the eldest son of _ 


he king of England has been surnamed the Prince o 
: ywelyn ap Grufiydd fought against the 
_ eombined strength of England and Ireland, naval and 


military, at the same time. He destroyed the whole 
of the Irish fleet, and put the king of England, his _ 
son, and their army, to flight. {Powel’s Chron. p. 
322.) Thus the prince, whom the united forces of » 
England and Ireland could not vanquish, fell by 
treachery in his own country; like a giant oak, the 
king of the forest, which, after withstanding the 
heaviest storms unmoved, at length yields to the puny 
axe of an ignorant woodsman.. Lilywelyn was be- 
-trayed at Builth, on Friday, the 11th of December, 
1282: his head was elevated on an iron pole on the 
Tower of London, and his body buried in a place 
_ which was thereafter called Cefn-y-Bedd. It is not, 
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__of England, who received him with very great k 
athe rath ie Henry had Tong awiehed for an 
“opportunity to subjugate Ireland, and Ns coneelved § 
the present as favourable to his desipn. Iie there. 
eatore ienstened an army math Dermont, who" 
i 1170. 


who landed 

e—in Ireland on the Ist of May, y the assistance 
of the English, he recovered his throne an = 
“SIONS ; ae in less than two yeats atuerwaras, Die 
aunty aie wade T BUOISCT TO OS aM Fj, ania wade Te wUDjeCT TO Bis aUUOTTY 


CHAPTER V. 


The Idol of many of the Gentile nations—The Idol-. 

/ airy of the Ancient Britons before the time of Christ— 

-—— Their Priests called Druids—Their Morals—Remarks 
respecting the Welsh Language. 


Berore giving a particular account of the supersti- 
tion of the ancient Britons, prior to the coming of 
Chfist, it would not be improper to examine, and find 
out the time that idolatry was first brought ivto the 
world. How soon the corrupt nature of man aposta- 
tized from the service and worship of the true God, is 
not certain: but the first objects of his worship were 

’ the work of creation. ‘They imagined that the fires 
or the wind, or the atmosphere, or the circle of the 
stars, or the water, or the sun and moon, were the 

_ Gods that governed the world. But when the know- 
ledge of the true Goi was lost, they considered the 
Sun a god above every thing else. It is said, that 
Nimrod, the son of Cush, was the first that formed 
images and idols for the purpose of being worshipped. 
He had so much respect for his father that he caused 
his image to be made; and as he was a king clothed 
with supreme power and authority, he commanded 
all his subjects to pay the same respect to the image 
as they did to his father during his life. This agrees 
with the history we have in the Wisdom of Solomon 
(Apoerypha,) xiv. 17. ‘‘ Whom men could not honour 
in presence because they dwelt far-off, they took the 
counterfeit of his image from far, and made an ex- 
press image of a king they honoured.’ Nimrod 
reigaed about one hundred and fifty years after the 
the deluge. 

‘The imaginations of men from this time in the 
choice of their gods were innumerable. ‘“ Howbeit 
every nation made gods of their own.’’ 2 Kings, 
xvii, 29. The god of the Amorites was called Mol- 
och, of which the scripture often speaks. 1 wasa— 
great image of brass; its head was like a bull’s head, 


\ 
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and its arms spread like the arms of aman. [Good- 
-win's Jewish antiq. Lib. 4, p. 187.] It was hollow 
within, containing seven rooms to receive the sacri- 
fices. The first room was appointed to receive the 
wheat flour, the second for doves, the third for an 
ewe, the fourth for a ram, the fifth fora calf, the 
sixth for an-ox; and, if any would offer a sonora 
_ daughter, the seventh room was to be open for his or 
her reception. It is thought that this Moloch is 
synonimous with Adrammelech, the god of Sephar- 
vaim, mentioned in 2 Kings xvii. 31, and with Baal, 
spoken of in Jer, xix.:5. 

In India there is a kingdom ‘called Guinea, in the 
couatry of the negroes, where to this day they wor- 
ship serperts, [ Bosinan’s Hist. of Guinea, 7, p. 185.] 

.a species of harmless snake, .streaked alternately 
with yellow and brindled colours. It happened, 
about thirty years ago, that a disorderly hog coveted 
the flesh of one of these snakes, and killed and ate it. 
When this came to the knowledge of the king and 
‘high priest, words were too weak to set forth their 
astonishment. Their rage was aroused not only 
against the offending hog, but against the. entire 
breed and generation; and, had it not been that the 
king himself was fond of pork, every hog in the 
country would have been destroyed. In-other parts 
of India, the inhabitants worship the tooth of an animal. 
called in the Welsh language 4). When the Christians 
took this tooth from them, in the year 1554, they » 
offered a cart-load of gold, and other valuable pre- 
‘sents, for its restoration; but the Christians, follow- 
ing the advice of their bishop, refused to accept the 
ransom, and burnt the tooth to ashes. In many 
countries in Africa, cats.and toads, and even heads 
of garlic, ate objects of worship and veneration, 
A great portion of the inhabitants of China (a very 
extensive and fertile country in the East) are parti- 
cularly ignorant in their mode of worship. When 
they grow tired of supplicating their images, they 
econtemn and curse them in such terms as these: ~ 
“Thou hateful cur, is this the way you treat us?> 
Consider in what a magnificent temple we have placed _ 
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" you—how beautifully we have decorated you with 
gold and precious stones, and to what extent we 
offer sacrifices unto you! What acknowledgment 
do you make, you ugly creature, for all these favours?” 
They will then bind the image with ropes, and drag 
it indignantly through the streets, as a punishment 
for not listening to and answering their prayers. Lf 
however, in the midst of this infliction, they obtain 
the object of their supplications, they return the idol 
to its place in the temple, having first washed and 

cleansed it. -They will then bow before it in a very 
humble and submissive manner, and thus address it : 
“Tt is indeed true that we were too hasty when we 
acted so disrespectfully towards you: but were you 
not blameable for being so obstinate? Would it not / 

“have been better, had you been more indulgent at 
first, than to suffer such disrespect ¢” ( Leguat’s Ad- 
ventures, p. 205.] In-another province in China, 
prior to engaging in any work of importance,'a 
priest will lie on his'face on the bare floor before the 

“image, stretching out his hands and feet; another 
above him will be ‘reading in a. book, and those around 

‘them ringing the bells and making a noise. At this 

time, a spirit appears to possess the first : hesuddenly 

‘rises fiom ‘his prostrate position, and answers, like 
a wizard, every, question which is asked him. A 

“learned and pious man has remarked, “However 

great the foolishness of these heathens may be, there 

‘are some called christians, who act-as willy and un. 

“reasonably as they do.” [Dr. Moore's Div. Dial. N.3, 

rp. 217.) 

d : We will now refer to the idol worship of the Bri. 

“tons anterior to the bitth of Christ. Their devices 
“were as wild, in this respect, as those of other Gen- 

“tile nations; for the objects of their adoration, 
amongst other earthly things, were high hills and 
rivers, [Gild. p, 7.] in addition to images which 
‘were “the workmanship of their own hands.” 

“I do not know for what*reason they worshipped 
“mountains and rivers, unless, indeed, they believed 
that some living spirit penetrated through the visible 
Danan ical itis’by grain and other. products 
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of the earth, together with the waters ofthe: rivers, 
that our lives are sustained- Some are of opinion, 
that the ancient Welsh, whilst. on their journey 
through Asia trom the Tower of Babel, beheld 
mount Sinai trembling and flaming in the skies, when 
Gop delivered the Ten Commandments to the Jews; 
and that they were so impressed by the sight, that a 
high hill was ever afterwards held by them in honour 
and veneration. They also think that they considered 
rivers sacred in common with the generally received 
opinion of other Gentile nations, who imagined that 
there was something of the nature of the Deity in 
water. 

When we reflect how sensible and intelligent the 


priests were, (as we shall prove hereafter.) we cannot 


but Be astonished at the ignorance which prevailed 
amongst the common people. We may suppose, 
however, that they did not pray to the images them- 
selves, but to the false gods whom they represented. 
{Deum moxime Mercurium colunt; hujus sunt plo- 
rima simulacro—Post hune Apollinem, et Martem, 
et Jovem, et Minervam. De his eandem fore qaam 
reliquz gentes habent opinionem. Ces, | 6, p. 107.) 
Julius Cegar,.who wrote before the birth of Christ, 
says that they acknowledged and worshipped the 
same gods, and held the same sentiments in relation 
to the authority and office of each, as the Romans 
did; and, further, that they had various images to 
honour, similar to those which the Romans received 
from Italy and Greece, 

‘The idol gods to whom the ancient Britons, like 
the rest of the Gentile nations in Europe and part of 
Asia, paid their adoration, were Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, and Mercury (in particular}. Besides these, 
there are many others, whose names need not here 
be mentioned. The names of some of their goddesses 
were’Rhea, Juno, and Venus. These were the ap- 
pellations of mere mortals, possessing the common 
passions and frailties of human nature; but they had 
been famous in their day and generation, and tradi. 
tion, which delighted in whatever was marvellous, 


had. stripped them of their earthly characters, and. — 
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deified'them. The general credence that was given. 


to this tradition was of great advantage to the no- 
bility, for it enabled them to retain their authority. 
A law was enacted for the purpose of maintaining. 
and spreading this erroneous opinion, and to prevent 
any diseredit being attached to it. In order further 
to confirm this belief in the minds of the people, the 
seven planets, and also the days of the week were 
named after the most celebrated of these mock deities ; 
as Sunday [Apollo qui et Sol appellatur.|, Monday 
ag que etiam Luna nuncapatur.), Tuesday, 
ednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday. 

Were I to say that these gods, which were wor- 
shipped in Europe and Asia in these early times of 
ignorance, were Britons, I know that some would be 
ready to ridicule, and call it an idle assertion; but, 
because I have the authority of truth to support me, 
I boldly assert that they were Welsh—Saturn was 
a Welshman, Jupiter was a Welshman, Mercury was 
a Welshman, and the rest were Welshmen. 

I do not say that they were Welsh from this 
country: I know better; but they were the de- 
scendants of Gomer, of the same blood as our Welsh, 
and spoke the some language. And indeed, if we 
take particular notice of these names, it will appear 
evident of what nation they were ; for they are neither 
Latin nor Greek, but pure Welsh. Sadwrn (Saturn) 
is a man with a strong arm to wage war, the true 
name js Sewddwrn; his wife is called Rhea, and in. 
genuine Welsh—Rhiain signifying a dame or lady. 
Their son is called Jupiter, and in real Welsh Jou 
orJefun, because he was the youngest of bis ather’s 
‘sons, His wife's name was Juno—that is Joan or 
Suan; Mars, or Mavors, was thé false god that. 

“assisted in war, as was supposed: his Welsh name . 


“is Mawr-rwysg, signifying great pomp. Mercury 


‘was the god of journeys, and his trae name is March- 
wr, ahorseman. Apollo was the god who imparted . 
isdom to men, and his true name was Ap-y-Pwyll, 
Site old people said the Poell (rational or con- _ 
rate.) Diana’ was the goddess of chastity and 


: eee her true name was Dianaf (perfect, without 
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defect) Venus was the goddess of love: her nad 


at first was Gwen (white). [{Rol. Mon. Antig. p.33.] 
if anyone thinks that these are fabricated stories, 
Jet them read the learned Dr. Perzon, [ Hist, Nat. 
141.15] a man from Brittany, in France; and if he 
can answer his reasons and authorities, (a task that 
no one has been able yet to perform,) it will be well: 
otherwise let no one find fault with me. 

So much for their gods. Thrir priests were called 
Druids or Derwyddon, because like other nations 
about Jerusalem, they sacrificed to their idols in 
groves, and especially under thick oaks. (See Hze~ 
kiel vi. 18; Hos. iv. 13.) ‘The Druids ‘were learned 
men, of extensive knowledge, and were judges in 
matters of dispute and contention, as well as priests 
in things pertaining to religion, { 

Thus, being jdges and priests, it is natural to infer 
that they were chief men in the kingdom; and their 
decision was considered so impartial and just that the 
greatest lord in the kingdom was bound to abide by 
it: ifany one was so obstinate as to refuse to submit, 
he would be excommunicated immediately, and his 
society shunned as if he was afflicted with the plague. 
Jt was the Druids who wrote the histories of the 
lives of their kings, and everything remarkable that 
happened on sea or land, or even in the firmament; 
but they did not commit to writing any of the doce 
trines or sciences which they taught-their disciples, ~ 
lest they should become common and be made light 
of. Their young men studied astronomy, the courses 
of the planets, the dimensions of the globe, the won- 
derful formation of-every member of the bodies of 
men-and beasts the nature and species of vegetables, 
and in short, everything appertaining to philosophy. 
They maintained the immortality of the soul; but 
here they made a grand mistake, for they believed 
that the soul after parting from the body of a man, 
went to reside in that of some other person. {Non 
interire animas, sed ab aliis post mortem transire ad 
alios. Cas. L. 6. p. 107.) They preached and en- — 
forced this doctrine with svlemnity, inciting thein — 


shearers to courage, sobriety, and morality, and. pet- i 
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*#uading them that their souls in the next age would 
‘dwell in princes, lords, &c. Whether they were 
* wizards or not, Ido not know; but it is certain that 
»the common people thought they were, as appears 
from an old proverbs—‘‘ No one knows except God, 
-and the wizards of the world, and the diligent 
Druids,” They doubtless took great pains to teach 
the sciences to their disciples, as they did not consider 
- any fit to teach others until they had studied fifteen 
-or even twenty years. Besides other things, they 
taught them to commit to memory and recite thow- 
sands and thousanils of stanzas and sonnets of poetry. 
Tt was the opinion of Mr. Kdward Lloyd, (and I do 
‘not know who could be cited as better authority) 
that the Enaglyn Milwr was the metre they chiefly 
used in these stanzas. It is said that the Druids fur- 
nished their disciples with a sort of glass rings called 
glain nadroedd, which they sold to the common peo- 
ple, who wore them as charms or preservatives 
‘from misfortunes. It was a source of no small joy to 
the Druids to find on oak with misletoe [Viseus quer- 
- einns,] growing on it, as they thought this a token of the 
favour of the gods. Their ceremonies on these oc- 
easions were, Ist. To come to the tree, singing as 
they came, when the moon was six days old; 2nd. 
A priest would climb the tree, and cut the shrub with 
a goldet bill-hood, while others on the ground 
would receive it in a white apron; 3rd. ‘Two white 
oxen, without blemish, were offered in a consecrated 
place: and such a sacrifice wes considered as a most 
excellent charm or preservative from poison, pesti- 
lence, and barrenness. [Samme's Britann. Antiq. 
‘Vol. 1.:C..7. p. 104, Plin. L, 16. Cap. 44.) 

But sacrifices best calcuiated to please the gods, 
as they thought, were malefactors, who by the laws 
of their country were condemned to die, such as 
murderers and thieves. ‘They were kept as prisoners 

a sort of stone chest, (these are’ yet to be seen in 
many pla "i in Wales,) until they found a convenient 

time to ¢ he whole country together to see them: 
icrificed, The stone chest above mentioned is a 
-wall or hiding-place made of six stones, one for.a 


aid 
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hottom, seven or eight feet long—one on each side, 
one at each end, and another large stone for a cover. 
The house of Illtud on the top of a bill in Llan Ham. 
mwleh, near Brecnock, is a stone chest of this des-. 
cription : similar ones existed, and perhaps do yet 
exist, at the following places—Carn Llechart, in the 
parish of Llangyfelach, in Glamorganshire ; Gwaly 
Filast, in the parish of Llanboidy, below Carmarthen; 
Gromlech, in the parish of Nyfern, in Pembrokeshire; 
Lleeh-yr-Ast, in the parish of Llangoedmor, near 
Cardigan ; Cerrig-y-gwyddel, in the parish of Llan- 
gristiolus, in Anglesea ; ; Carchar-Cynrig-rhwth, in_ 
the parish of Cerrig.- drudion, in Denbighshire, and 
many other places with which [ am not acquainted. 

Now, when there were many malefactors con- 
demned, the Druids would cause an image to be 
made of the boughs of trees of an amazing size, and 
of the shape of a man with his hands and feet spread 
and made fast in the ground near some heap of 
stones, like a hobgoblin. The prisoners were then 
brought from the stone chests, tied fast with ropes 
here and there to the image and fires were immediately 
kindled beneath these images, and the malefactors 
were roasted alive. These were the sacrifices, as 
they believed, with which the gods were best pleased. 
[Ces. de Bell. Gall. L. 6, p..107.] Sometimes, in- 
deed, when there was only one or two, they were 
sabrificed on an alter near the stone chest, and but. 
few of them are now to be found, but partial ruins of | 
an altar are to be found near it. 


On the night of the last of April, a fire was kindled . 
on all the heaps where these sacrifices had been made 
throughout the Island, where one of the Druids and 
the people of that neighbourhood sacrificed to the 
paternal gods, in order to obtain their blessing upon 
the fruits and other products of the earth; and, on 
the: night of the last of October, the same services 

were repeated, as a token of gratitude for the abun- - 

dance with which they had been favoured. On i ag 


occasions, it was the duty of every family to extin- | 


at the fires on their hearths, and rekindle Byer. cal 
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‘with a coal from the sacrificial fires: those who re- 
fused to comply were excommunicated. 

Tho old Drvids made their residence in the island 
of Anglesea, in preference to all other places in the 
kingdom. Some relicts of their religious ceremonies 
‘are yet to be seen, although fast going to decay ; 
and amongst the rest, many of their stone chests and 
the ruins of their altar. ‘The names of several of the 
places there remind us of the old occupiers, such as 
Tre’r dryw, (wren’s town) in the district of Mene, 
Bod y Druidion, Bod owyr, a Thre’r Beirdd. In Tre'r 
Dryw, the head or chief of the Druids resided; for 
they had one to whom they looked as their head, like 
the Pope or the high-priest. In the place called Bod 
y Druidion was the city of the Druids—the second 
in authority; at Bod Owyr, philosoghers and scientific 

-eharacters resided, whose principal study was medi- 
¢ime: and at Tre'r Beirdd dwelt the poets who sang 
the histories of the most celebrated of their ancestors. 

So much respecting the Druids. We have already 
giyen a description of the neatness of the chariots of 

+the Britons, and of their skill and bravery in war. 
They could read aud write at least a thousand ) ear 
hefona.the birih.of Christ: It is probable that they 
were much better acquainted with the fine arts and 
sciences than is now generally believed; and it is 
sertain that they had a knowledge of many things of 
which we in this enlightened age are entirely ignor- 
ant. ‘VYhey had in use a mill, which turned without 
the propelling motion of either wind or water.. Dur- 
ing the last century, the shaft of a mill was found at 
Bryn y-Castell, in Edeiruion, which consisted of eight 
- irom squares, as thick as a man’s thigh, with a knot 
on one end—being the place, apparentiy, where the 
ie had been ; the other end was eaten up by rust. 
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_. In the same place was found also, a mill stove, three 
f in diameter. It is said that one fourth of that 
il was iron, and the remainder of wood ; and that 
the aid. of the loadstone or adamant, or perhaps 
which were in some day or other connected’ 
ee would tern per se, when properly fixed. 
is Tex Sub Brenan.}, ‘Their coin was in gen- 
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eral. made of brass, with rings of iron : it is certain, 
however, that they had both gold and silver coin. 
In the parish of Penbryn, ancient British com have 
been found, which contained no inseription, except 
strange and uncouth figures, the signification of 
whizh could not be ascertained. [Lloyd Annot. in 
Cami. p. 697.] Some specimens of the coin which . 
were siruck during the reign of Cassibelannus, who | 
contended so long and. so resolutely against Julius - 
Cesar, are still extant, 

The apparel of the ancient Briton8, during the 
winter season, (for except when the frost and snow 
were very severe, they went naked,) consisted of the . 
skins of deer, wild bulls, and other animals; and the 
light clothing with which they adorned themselves 
was made of whit woollen cloth, fringed all over, but 
not fulled: indeed, it is uncertain whether the art 
of fulling was then discovered. This was the dress 
of the common people; but the gentry wore tabards, 
(A loose garment, or the badge of a bard.) or tabbys, 
(A sort of waved silk. See  Walter’s: English Welsh . 
Dictionary.) reaching to the ground, with wreaths 
of gold of very cunning workmanship, on both sides 
of the neck and on the wrists. This was the cus- 
tomary dress of queen Boadicea—that intrepid hero« 
ine who, in the year 62, headed an army of Britons _ 
against the Romans, when seventy thousand of her 
hrave followers were put to the sword, On this 
occasion, she had ona tabard of waved silk, with a 
golden wreath around her neck: her auburn hair | 
spread loosely over her shonlders, and extended to’ 
her feet, One of these wreaths was found by some 
persons engaged in digging in a garden, near Har. 
lech in Merionethshire, in 1692. ok 
It is evident that the Britons must have understood 
smithwork, when they could make such articles as 
the wreaths above-mentioned: the neatness of their 
chariots proves that they were skilful in joinery and | 
all kinds of wood work: and that they were excellent 
masons is testified by their villages, the walls of . 
their towns and cities, and the palaces of their’ king's 
and nobles. There were in the kingdom twenty~_ 
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eight wailed cities, in each of which a Druid resided,’ 
who was judge of a certain district. It is not known , 
with certainty where all these cities were located, — 
but London, Worcester, Oxford, Gloucester, Carleon, 

in Monmouthshire, and Carmarthen, were amongst 

the number. 1 am aware that some affirm that the 

Britons had no walled cities before the Roman inva- 

sion. The buildings of the common people were 

mere huts, formed of plaited rods plastered with mnd, 

having a hole through the middle for a chimney ; 

and there are many of the same description still to 

be seenin Wales. But no one can prove from old 

histories that there were no other buildings in ancient 

times, if there had not been, Julius Cesar would 

not have said, Hominum est injfinita munltitudo, cre- 

berrimagqua eedificia fere Gallicis consimilia. {Com- 

men.].1,p.79. Anglice—There is a vast multitude 

of people very. thickly settled, and living in houses 

similar to those of the Gauls.] 

Their skill in painting was remarkable, particularly 
that species of it which was displayed on their own 
bodies, and was descriptive of the various forms of 
birds, beasts, fishes, and reptiles. These represent- 
lations formed a considerable part of the ornaments 
of the gentry, and was visible “from the crowns of 
their heads to the soles of their feet.” The colour 
ehiefly used in these decorations was blue: it would 
never wear out, as it was let intothe flesh ly perfor- 
ating the skin. Whether this mode of painting their 
bodies had the offect of rendering them healthier, 
or less liable to disease, than they would otherwise 
have been, I have been unable to determine ; but it 
is a well known fact, that it was’a common occur- 
‘rence amongst them to live to the advanced age of 
‘a hundred and forty years. [Vide Uss. Primord. 
p- 885.] According to the opinion of Mr. Camden, 
‘this practice gave the island the the name of Britain. 
‘or Brithania, (as it_was.first called) which-means the — 
country of the spotted men. sea 
’ Mr. Camden was certainly a very learned man, 
but, on this point, it would have been better if he — 
‘had suffered his imagination to sleep, rather than _ 
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‘give birth tosuch an opinion, The truth is, however, 
he was desirous of making himself conspicuous by 
‘the invention of some new doctrine, contrary to 
popular : with this wish in bis heart, he set bis wits” 
to work, end very soon concocted the foolish ‘no 
above referred to, whi ye has sense nor reason to 
‘svpport it. 

itis very probable that, in the science of medicine, 
the ancient Britons were more proficient than their 
descendants of the present day, notwithstanding ali 
our boasted superiority in learning and geneial ac- 
quirements, Their remedies fur diseases were made 
exclusively from herbs, and they effected more cures, 
in proportion to the number .of sick persons, than 
can be done with all the compositions that are now 
in vogue. The most celebrated physicians of thess 
middle ages were those of Myddfai—Rhiwallon and 
his sons, Cadwgan, Gruffydd, and Einion, who flour- 
ished early in the thirteenth century, and were con- 
tempory with Rhys Grug. There is a small, volume 
still extant, said. to be composed by them, which - 
concludes with the following sentence; “Ifa man 
will not eat’ when be has an appetite, his stomach 
will. become inflated with an unhealthy substance, 
which will cause his head to ache.” 

A fiddle and a harp were the principal instruments 
of music in use amougst the old people. They -com- 
monly played a ballad called Symlen ben- bys. The 


young men learned to play at ie anon ae 
hair, and, when they had corners their 
enty- 


the art, they had to pay- -fonr pence [about 
3s. 6d.) for their instruction ; for so the law provided : 

“ He that lays aside a harp with hair strings, being a 
finished player, ought to pay twenty-four pence. 
[This was a large sum in those days, especially for a 
fiddler. } 

The ancient Britions were in the habit of seatine 
every part of their bodies, with the exception of the 
head and upper lip. Their food consisted wee 
of wilk and meat. They would not eat the flesh o 
hares, geese or fowls, al hough they had an atastlaaed 
‘of them, Many, of thera were engaged in Farming, 
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Yhey ‘manured the land with marl and sea-sand, and 
‘generally raised goed erops of wheat and barley, 
the former of which they made into bread, and the lat- 

ter into beer. Is is evident that they understood the 

‘art of brewing, some centuries before the time of ¢-—~ 
Julius Cesar. 

It was eustomary with them to burn the bodies of 
their dead, to gather the ashes and the remains of the 
bones, deposit them in earthen pots, and bury them 
in rows in large mounds of earth, some of which 
vemain unremoved to the present time. There is a 
remarkable one in the parish of Trelech, Carmar- 
thenshire, known by the name Crug-y-Deyrn. 

Their altars, upon which human beings were 
sometimes sacrificed, are still visible. The victims 
thus immolated were malefactors or prisoners taken 
in war. One of these altars is to seen in the parish 
of Nyfern, in Pembrokeshire: it is called Llech y 
Drybedd. Vhe upper stone, or the altar, is twelve 
yards in circumference; and on the north side is a 
mortice to carry away theblood of the victim. When- 
ever three large stones are to be seen fixed on their 
ends in the ground, like the feet of a brandiron or 
ae it is likely that there was once an altar erec- 
ted. 

There is an old tradition among the Welsh people 
of an animal called in Welsh Afane y Llyn (in 
English Castor) and also of twin oxen of an amazing 
sizé. As to the Afanc, it is the common opinion that 
he was a kind of a large water-dog, with a broad tail, 
called a Beaver. It isa crafty, cunning animal, and 
yet quite innocent. Some of these animals were 
doubtless in the river Teify in the time of Giraldus, 
Archdeacon of Brecknock, who wrote the history of 

Wales about the year 1189. It is, however, strange 
that such a story as the following is now prevalent 
_Yespecting him. Tradition says that he was a mon- 
ster of uncommon size, and that when taken and 
fastened with an iron chain, nothing but the twin 
exen could drag him out of the water. I would 
therefore conclude that the Afanc y Liynis the Alliga- 

, tor, or a kind of Crocodile, a very dangerous animal 
\ “ ? 

he 
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of an amazing size, which will swallow.a man entire, 
as it has sometimes happened. About the year 1739, 
one of them swallowed three men in less than a quarter 
ofahour. This frightful animal is very common in 
the rivers and lakes in Africa and America; and whe. 
can tell but-some of them were formerly in the lakes 
in Wales? In former times, wolves were common in 
this country, but at the present day there is not one 
in the island; and, if the-Afanc is the Crocodile, it is 
probable that it was by destroying some such fright- 
ful monster as this, that the twin oxen were made use 
of; and that they effected his destruction by drawing 
him out of the river,, ta the great joy of the whole. 
country. 


a The old Welsh language continued unmixed and 
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uncorrupted until of late years. This cannot be said 
with propriety of any other language, except of that 
of the Jews and the Arabians. It is not easy to un- 
derstand the Welsh language fully without also 
having some knowledge of the Hebrew, Latin, Greek, 
_and Irish, for these four_ Janguages are closely con- 


“ nected with the Welsh. Ist. OF the Hebrew, there 


are many words that have found their way into our’s, 
notwithstanding the confusion at the tower of Babel, 
such as the following: Avhen, anndon, bwth, cad, caer, 


ceg, cefn, coppa, cyllell, golwyth, magwyr, neuadd, ody, 


potten, lal, tammen; in English, Genealogy, perjury, 
booth, batile, mouth, back, top, knife, collop, wall, 
hall, kiln, paunch, tall, dunghill; with a multitude of 
others, between which and the Welsh there is little or 
no difference. 2nd. Astothe Latin, there is sucha 
multitude of words in our language and that of the 
old Italians, having the same sound and meaning, 
that a person might think the two nations were of 
the same origin. That our ancestors borrowed 
many of their words, during their dominion in Bri- 
tain, no sensible man will deny. It is likely, how- 
ever, that the Italians had borrowed from our ances- 
tors, when, as yet, they were comparatively an insigni- 


/ is certainly true, and is confirmed by their own history. 


3rd. As to the Greeks, it is no wonder that there is 
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/ ficant people, and the Britons were their masters. This _ 
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go much silimarity between their language and the 
Welsh, when it is considered that Brutus was a 
Greek, or that, at least, he was not a Welshman. 
The same letters that our ancestors at first made use 
of were also the characters used by the Greeks, as is 
testified by_Julius Cesar. 4th, As to the Irish, I 
have already i prt at they and the Welsh were the 
same people, from the same original stock; and it is 
: at B 


‘ # impossible fully to underst the names of our 


— 


rivers, mountains, forests, villages, &c,, without un- 
derstanding the Irish language. ag 

It is frue that there are many words in the Welsh 
language having the same sound and meaning as cor- 
responding words in the English; and, of late, 
English words have multiplied upon us. It is, how- 
ever, a mistake to think that it is from the English 
we have had all the words that are of the same 
sound and signification as those in the English lan- 
guage; for the English, or Saxons, were many years 
in the service of the Britons, until they proved 
treacherous; and it is natural to suppose that, during 
this time, they borrowed’ many words from their 
masters. The following are a few out of many of 
them: Byclan, bargen, cap, cadpen, cost, crefft, crwper, 
cwewallt, ceispwl, cwpl, cwppan, cweryl, dart, egr, 
ffael, ffair, ffol, gran, gronijn, happus, hap, het, hittia, 
inge, lifrai, llewpard, malais,maer, pert, plas, siwrnai, 
siop, tas¢, tafern, twr, tiler, ystryd ; in English, Bue- 
Kles, bargain, cap, captain, cost, craft, crupper, cuckold, 
eatchpole, couple, cup, quarrel, dart, eager, fail, 
false, fair, foo], grain, happy, hap,hat, ink, livery, 
leopard, malice, mayor, pert, palace, journey, shop, 
task, tavern, tower, tiler, street. All these words, 
with many more, are to be found in the writings of 
Dafydd ap Gwilym, an eminent poet who wrote 
about the year 1380. Tew persons in his time took 
any delight in speaking the English language, al- 
though they were well acquainted with the Latin, the 
Greek, and the Hebrew; and it is doubtful whether 
the poet just mentioned, or any priest or gentleman, 
or any man of learning, in that age, understood the 
English apne we may naturally infer from the 
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‘following remarkable relation: “A nobleman from 
‘the island of Anglesey, named OwEN TupoR, was 
»married to queen CaTHaRINE, who was formerly the 


wife of Henry V., king of England. As Catharine 
had been raised in France, she knew no difference 
between the Welsh and the English people, until she 
married Owen Tudor. Shortly after her marriage, 
she expressed a strong desire to see a number of her 
husband’s countrymen, in order that she might as- 
certain whether they were such worthless people as 
the English represented them to be. About this 
time, Owen Tudor and his queen were taken prison- 
ers at Chester. Owen sent for several of his kinsmen, 
and especially for two dignified gentlemen, who were 
nearly related and very dear to him. These were 
TorwertaH aP MrrepytH and Howrrt Liewetyn. 
Nearly one hundred of the principal gentlemen in 
Wales visited him on this occasion, who although 
they were honorable and learned men, could not 
speak a word of English; for, when the queen ad- 


_ dressed them in French and English, they could not 


answer her. This caused her to remark, that they 
were the most sprightly, gay, dumb, creatures she 


had ever seen.” It is easy to infer from this, that 


thé most polished classes in Wales were at this 


period totally unaquainted with the English language. 


This was about the year 1439, It is therefore certain 
that the words above mentioned, selected from the 
poetry of Dafydd apGwilym, are genuine Welsh, from 
which language they were undoubtedly borrowed by 
the English. That very learned Welshman, Dr. 
Davies, acknowledges these and many other words to 
be of Welsh origin. 

This, however, bears no comparison to the multi- 
tude of words which the English have at various 
periods borrowed from other langugges, in order to 
enrich their own, which is now almost perfect. A 
large portion of it is French, interspersed with a few 
words of old English. The chronicle says: ‘In the 
time of William the Conqueror, there was not one 


, English officer in the country: indeed it was consider- 


ed a reproach to be called an Englishman, orto form — 


os 
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a connection by marriage with one of that nation;, 
beeause they were very much and very generally 
disliked.”” From this it is evident that, at that time, 
all the leading men in England were either Normans 
or French, or descendants of the ancient Britons. 
Hence arose the proverb, “Jack would be a gentle- 
man, but he can speak no French.” 

It is true that a great many technical terms, pe- 
euliar to the law, have been obsolete since king 
Howel’s code was discontinued. Themajority of hislaws 
vemained in force until the time of Henry VIII., who 
was a great grandchild of Owen Tudor, of Angelsey. 
As it respects common matters, however, the lan- 
guage is nearly as pure and intelligible as it was 
twelve bundred years ago, and will appear from a 
comparison with the poetry of Taliesin, written 
about A.D., 540; of Aneurin Gwawdrydd, written 
A.D. 550; of Myrddin Wyllt, written A.D. 570; and 
of Llywarch Hen, written A,D., 590, 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS: 


PART Il.—CHAPTER, I, 


Respecting the preaching of the Glospel throughout the 
norld, particularly in Britain ; by. whom preached, 
and at what time. . eh Cas 


The world having been two thousand years without 
any written law, and having existed two thousand 
years more under the Mosais dispensation, [Vide 
Uss. Chron. Sac. c. 2, p. 44, &e.] the “ seed of the 
woman” came to “ bruise the serpent’s head,” in the 
person of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Curist, This 
age is called, in Scripture, the end of the world, 
(Heb. ix. 26,) and the latter times, (1 Tim. iv. b.) 
It is the age or dispensation of the Gospel to which 
Sr. Paun réfers in those expressions. At the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, that: remarkable 
prophecy of Jacob respecting his son Judah was 
fulfilled: “Fhe sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
nor @ lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh ' 
com3.” Gén, xlix. 10. The meaning is, that the. 
supreme government should continue in the tribe ot © 
Judah, until Christ the Lord should appear; and’ 
that then the sceptre—that is, the royal authority, 
—should cease in that tribe for ever. This was all 
fulfilled in the time of Christ. It was then that. 

anaan, the country of the Jews, was subdued by ~ 
AveustuUs Cmsar, who appointed Huron as their | 
king. Herod, lest the Jews should rebel against 
him, put their chief men to death, especially those 
who were of the royal house of Judah. The provi-” 
dence of Gop is the more manifest in the fulfilment 
of this prophecy, inasmuch as it was this tribe alone 
which returned entire and unbroken from the cap- 
tivity of Babylon. [Juda sola emersit e captivitate, 
&¢e. Spanhem. Dub. Evan. p. 244.] The rest were ‘ 
Scattered amongst the Gentiles, and at last becamo 
the same people with them. aR catia ty 
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The Romans had a great temple, which they called 
the-“ Temple of Peace.” When its foundations were 
laid, they consulted the Oracle (a sort of sanctuar 
image supposed to possess the spirit of divination) 
‘as to its duration. The Oracle answered, “It will 
stana until a sonis born of a virgin.” When they 
heard this, they were greatly delighted, and danced 
for joy, imagining that it would endure for ever; but 
on the very night that Christ was born, it fell, and 
became a heap of ruins; and, although it was 
‘rebuilt, it was soon afterwards burnt with aerial fire. 
| Turs. Hist, p. 202.) 

Augustus Cesar refused to be called Lord, because 
the Lorp or Lorps was born into the world, although 
dhe was not aware of the circumstance. When he 
consulted the Oracle respecting an‘heir to the crown 
after his death, it is said that he received the follow- 
dng answer: 


Hebreus puer injungit, Divum Dominator, 
Hacce domo fugere, etrursum me inferna Subrie ; 
Ergo Tacens Aris posthac discedito nostris. 


A Hebrew youth, whom every god obeys, 
Commands me hence into the shades below; 
Whilst silence, then, this Oracle displays, 
Let not your footsteps near our altars go. 


“1 The news of the miracles performed by our Lord 
was soon spread abroad, not only in and about 
Jerusalem, but through all the surrounding country ; 
and many of the gentry or leaders of the people 
greatly desired to see him, Herod “ was exceeding 
glad when he saw Jesus; for he was desirous to see 
him of a long season, because he had heard many 
things of him, and he hoped to have seen some 
miracle done by him.” Luke xxiii. 8. Zaccheug 
also, who was the chief among the publicans, and @ 
man of wealib, climbed up into a sycamere-trée to 
see him. Luke xix. 2,3,4. Such miracles as dur 
Lord performed had never before been heard of, 
since the foundation of the world. This caused 
many of the wise men of the Gentiles to seek hima 
diligently. Amongst other, an illustrious chief, 
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twrote to an assembly of great men at Rome, to the 
following effect:—-‘ There hath appeared in these 
days aman of great virtue, named Jesus Curist, 
who is still liymg. The people account him a 
prophet, but his disciples call him the Son or Gop. 
He raises the dead, and brings them to 1ife, and 
heals all manner of sickness and disease. He is ofa 
handsome personal appearance. His hair is of a 
light red color, straight, reaching to his ears; from 
thence downwards, it is somewhat curly, andof a 


lighter color, spreading about his shoulders, and ¢ 
parted on the top of his head, according to the | 
custom of the Nazarenes. His forehead is smooth, ( 


his face fair and without a spot, and his mouth and 
nose so comely that they cannot be equalled, His 
beard is the same colour as his hair: it is not long 


but pointed. His eyes are blue and keen: his looks 4 
spiritual and intelligent. He is severe in his re- < 
proofs, kind and tender in his exhortations. His / 


discourses are delightful, and delivered with solem- 
nity. Noone remembers to have seen him laugh, 
but many have seen him weep. In short, heisa 


aman who excelleth all others inthe comelinessand / 


beauty of his person, and the just and regular pro- 
portion of every member of his body.”’ 

About the year 1719, there was found at a place 
Bryngwyn, in the island of Anglesey, amidst a 
heap of stones, a coin of brass, having a representa. 
tion of Jesus Christ, on one side, according with the 
foregoing description; and, on the other, ** This is 
Jesus Christ the Mediator.” [Rol. Mon. Antiq. 

- 92,] i 
, In the eighteenth year of the reign of Trertus 
Cmsar, Jesus Christ suffered for the sin of the 
world. It is thought he was about thirty-four years 
ofage. Pilate was desirous of releasing him; but 
the Jews cried out, “If thou let this man go, thou 
art not Cesar’s friend.” He then delivered him to 
them tobe crucified. Pilate was afraid that the 
government of Judea would be taken from him, if 
Cesar should hear that he had spared Jesus, who 
Was accused of an intention to become the king of 


J 
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the Jews—although our blessed Saviour had no de- 
sire of becoming a temporal king; for he told them 
that his kingdom was “not of this world.” But, 
with all the anxiety and cunningness of Pilate to 
continue himself in office, he soon afterwards lost 
the good will and favour of his master, and was ban- 
ished by command of Cesar to a strange country: 
where, under the-sorrows of his heart and the stings’ 
of aguilty conscience, he stabbed himself with a 
dagger, and, like Judas, “ went to his own place.” 
The Jews also were obliged to drink a full cup of 
the indignation of the Lord against them; for, in 
forty years after the sufferings of Christ, at the feast 
of the Passover, (at which time they sacrificed the 
Lord of Life,) when all the inhabitants of Judea had 
come from far and near to sacrifice at the temple in 
Jerusalem, (as they were wont-to de once every, 
year,) Titus VEspasIan, emperor of Rome, came 
with an army agamst ‘their devoted city. There 
were in Jerusalem at that, time more than two 
millions of people. The almost innumerable multi- 
a a would have been able to face all their enemies, 
if'they had been unanimous and at peace with each’ 
other: but behold them, by the righteous judgment 
of God, at variance with each other! They con- 
sidered not the public good. One party was arrayed 
against another, (for the city was divided into many. 
parties,) all of whom were continually murdering 
and burning each other without merey. The 
Romans had but little more to do than to keep them 
within the city. The different parties went on mur- 
dering each other in the most cruel manner: indeed, 
such was the slaughter, that a person could scarcely — 
walk the streets on account of the dead carcases 
which choked up the way; and the stench was as. 
strong as deadly poison. J 
Besides this, the famine was so severe that they 
were obliged to eat old shoes, and the offensive and 
putrid carcasés of the dead; and, even worse than 
this, (horrible as itis to relate,) “ The hands of 
pitiful women have sodden their own children.” 
Lam, iv, 10. This is testified by their own country. 
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‘man JosrrHus, (Jos, de Bell, Jud. Lib. 7. C. 8.) who 
Was an eye Witness to what he relates. On account 
of the severity of the famine, thousands and thou- 
sands of them escaped secretly out of the city; but 
then the Romans arrested and detained them. The 
commander of the Roman army, Titus Vespasian, 
was naturally a mild, meek man; but at this time, 
‘when the Jews had neither favour with God nor man, 
he commanded all who escaped from ‘Jerusalem to 
‘be crucified. Thousands of them were thus execu- 
cuted—sometimes as many as five hundred in a day, 
‘for many days together, until there was no more 
room to erect crosses, nor a sufficiency of wood to 
make new ones. Thus those who cried earnestly 
against ‘Christ, ge Crucify him,” &¢c., were as length 
filled to satiety with their own devices and inven- 
tions. 


Our Lord foresaw these days when he said, “ Then 
shall be great tribulation, such as. was not since the 
begining of the world to this time—no, nor never ».— 
shall be.” Matt. xxiv.21. Let the reader imagine 
that he sees Jerusalem surrounded with a mighty 
army, and the citizens within murdering one another 
like infuriated fiends—the streets filled with dead 
earcases, bathed in all manner of impurities : let him 
‘imagine that he smells the stench, and feels the 
yapour arising, with force enough to ‘poison all who 
come out of their hopes : let him think that he sees 
the inhabitants burning and destroying barns and 
‘all manner of food that had been prepared for the 
support of man: let him try to pourtray to himself the 
‘sight of a survivor wading to his knees in the blood 
‘and filth of these dead bodies—ay, and compelled to 
eat them, to satisfy the voracious cravings of his 
appetite ; in a word, let him imagine that he hears 
the cries, lamentations, and groans, in every corner 
‘of the unhappy city, and that neither God nor man 
shews any compassion upon the sufferers. Let a 
man think, I say, that he witnesses all this, and 
much more,'and he willtben doubtless conclude that 
the tribulations were great, “ yeneh as were not since 
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the begining of tho world to that time—no, nor eye? 
shall be, 

But in the midst of all this massacre, murder and 
burning, there was not so much as one Christian 
there to suffer the least affliction. The Christians 
‘had all withdrawn to a village not far off, and were 
as safe as Lot was at Zoar when Sodom and Go- 
morrah were in flames, and the wicked inhabitants 
were roasting alive in the midst of fire and brim. 
stone. Gen. xix. Thus, when the arm ofthe Lord 
was stretched out in judgment against the whole 
nation of the Jews—while the pestilence, the sword 
and the famine were sweeping off thousands of them 
every day, the Christians, by the favour and good- 

s3 of God, were secure and without fear—relying 
[oro the strong arm of the Almighty. 

When we read in Scripture of the disciples won- 
dering at the beauty and magnificence of the temple 
at Jerusalem, Christ tells them, that ‘there should 
not be left one stone upon another that should not 
be thrown down.” There was no building in the 
world that could be compared with the temple when 
our Saviour made this remark. The prophecy was 
fulfilled; for, when the Romans had conquered and 
subdued Jerusalem, although Titus did all he could 
to save the temple, yet God had ordained otherwise. 
Notwithstanding the beauty of its sculpture, and the 
brightness of its precious stones, it was burnt to 
ashes; and Jerusalem, which bad been so lately con- 
sidered the queen of the cities of the world, was 
flaming awfully to the skies, and thousands of its 
wicked inhabitants consuming in the midst of it. 

Historians say that one million of the Jews, of all 
ages and degrees, lost their lives, either by fire or 
the sword, or by famine, during thissiege. ‘Tens of 
thousands of them, especially of those who were 
under twenty years of age, were sent as slaves to all 
parts of the world ;' they were driven entirely ont of 
their own country, and from that day to this they 
have never had possession or authority therein, They 
were esteemed as little better than beasts. The 
flesh of a Jew was so contemptible, and of so'little: 
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value, that we read of thirty of them sold for one: 
penny—yea, like rejected goods worth little or 
nothing, the Romans offered them for sale as slayes 
to all countries, and the remnant of those who were 
left alive were scattered over the face of the world, 
until they had no city, no home, no government of 
their own, but were a bye-word amongst the nations. ¢— 

I shall conclude this melancholy account with one 
small addition. About three hundred years after 
the sufferings of Christ,.a wicked man of the name 
of Jon1an attempted to restore the Jews to their own 
country. This man had once professed to be a 
Christian, but, he denied’ the faith, and became a 
pagan, and is therefore called Jutian the Apostate. 
This man, out ef malice to the Christians, gave the 
Jews all possible encouragement to set up anew the 
law*of Moses, and to repair or rebuild the temple 
at Jerusalem; but it would have been as easy for 
him to climb to heaven upon his feet, as to try to 
Keep up what God would cast down. To work, how- 
eyer, they went with great resolution. Such was 
‘their zeal and anxiety to finish the work, that the 
females assisted them with all their might; but 
after much difficulty and fatigue, the Almighty sent 
an earthquake, which overthrew the whole work, and L 
all the mechanics who were engaged in it were cut 
off by the righteous judgment of God, for their pre- 
sumption. 


lt might naturally have been supposed that the: 
Jews would have taken warning by such evident 
manifestations of the Almighty’s power and ven- 
geance; but stubbornness is the peculiar character-' 
istic of that race. They did not see the hand that 
smote them, but, with a blindness approaching to 
infatuation, they considered these calamities as 
rather the result of accident, than as the punish- 
Tent due for their crimes and ingratitude. With 
this foolish imagination in their hearts, they re. 
commenced the work, but, whilst they were engaged, 
a flaming fire burst from under the foundation and: 
entirely consumed the building, together with all, 
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who were employed in its erection. [Sozom. Hist. 
‘Eeles. 1. 5, ¢. 21.] 

So much for the Jews and their temple. We will 
now return to the sufferings of our Lord. We are 
informed (Luke xxiii, 44) that “there was darkness 
over all the earth from the sixth to the ninth hour.” 
Atgvas not a natural eclipse of the sun, (for that can 

fae only at the time of the new moon,) but an 
extraordinary display of the power of Gop. At this 
time the moon was full, and the occurrence made 
such an impression upon the minds of many of the 
‘Jews and the Gentiles, thatfthey acknowledged that 
Jesus was the Son of God. Matt. xxvii. 54. It is 
said that a celebrated philosopher at Athens, 
struck by this unusual eyent, exclaimed, ‘ Kither 
the world is at an end, or the Son of God is 
suffering.’ He therefore commanded an altar to 
be erected, with this inscription: ‘* To the unknown 
/God.” It is very probable that this was the 

} altar spoken of by St. Paul, when disputing 
with the Athenians. Acts xvii. At the same 
time, a wizard from Ireland told his king (in con- 
sideration of the darkness) that the Lord of the 
world was suffering. [Lloyd Irish Dict. in voc.) — 

We will now say a few words in relation to the 
preaching of the Gospel, particularly in the island of 
Britain. The Apostles did not commence the work 
of preaching-the Gospel to all nations, immediately 
after the resurrection of Jesus Christ; but, for 
several years, they confined their ministry exclusively 

,jto the Jews—offering for their acceptance the 

* promises and consolations of the New Testament of 
their Lord and Master. This was in accordance 
with their instructions—“ Beginning at Jerusalem.” 
Luke xiv. 17. So Paul and Barnabas told them ; 
“Tt was necessary that the word of God should first 
have been spoken unto you.” Acts xili. 46. As 
they were in the most wretched condition, (although 
they were in covenant with God, being the children 
of Abraham,) so they were favoured with the first 
offers of mercy, which were continually upon their at. - 
tention,year after year, without any intermission, until 
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the persecution spoken of in Acts xiii. 46—a period 
‘of ten years after the ascension of Christ to the 
vight hand of God. ‘Then, when they had rejected 
the word of God, and adjudged themselves unworthy 
‘of eternal tife—when they had turned a deaf ear to the 
words of exhortation, and laughed at the threatened 
punishment. of their impenitence—when prejudice 
and unbelief had so blinded their understandings, 
that they could see no beauty, no loveliness, no 
sincerity, no hopes of salvation, save in the now 
obsolete dispensation under which their fathers had 
worshipped,—the Apostles turned to the Gentiles; 
thus fulfillmg the words of the prophet, spoken 
through the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, “1 will 
give thee for a light unto the Gentiles.” Isaiah xlix. 
6 


Peter preached to the Jews, especially such of 
them as were scattered amongst the Gentiles in the 
East ; and eventually suffered martyrdom in the 
city of Rome, being crucified with his head down- 

gy wards, ANDREW went to Scythia and Achaia. 
Jamus, the son of Zebedee, was slain by ‘Herod 
Acts xii, Puzzir travelled towards the West, as far 
as France, and some say te Britain. Pavt also 
sojourned in many parts of Europe, and, according 
to the opinion of many learned men, visited and 
preached)the Gospel in this island. Joun directed 
his course towards Ephesus. BartHotomew sailed 
to Armenia and the adjoining countries. Tomas 
went to Ethiopia and Judea. Jamus, the son of 
Alpheus, was ordained bishop of Jerusalem, where 
he remained to feed, to counsel, and console the 

church of God. . 

I will now confine myself to the British island. We 
willinguire, in the first place, at what period the 
preaching of the Gospel was introduced there, and 

» what suecess attended its promulgation in the early 
ages. 1t is certain that the light of Christianity shed 

its fae wee over our country at a very early 

Period ; for our countryman, Gildas, speaks very 

plai ih et decidedly upon the subject. After descri. 

bing - battle between the Britons, under Boadicea 
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their queen, and the Romans under Paulinus, about 
the year 61, (as it is related in the first part of this 
history,) he says: “ After a black-frost and a severe. 
winter, Christ, the son of righteousness, arose, and 
warmed our country with the rays of his heavenly 
doctrine ; although the chief counsel of Rome opposed. 
and sought to impede the progress of the Gospel.’’ 
[Gild. de Excid. Gent. Britannic. p. 9. Edit. Joss.] 
This is the subtsance of what Gildas says in relation, 
to this point ; and I think it will go far to confirm 
the assertion above made. 

It is evident, from this testimony, that the Gosp 
was preached in this country as early as the year 
or 63, at the farthest. It is unnecessary to multiply. 
proofs, by referring to the opinions of other distant 
authors. Gildas is the most ancient British writer 
whose works are now extant. The rest place confi- 
dence in him, and copy from his writings. Having” 
gone to the fountain head, therefore, we may expect 
to arrive at the truth, pure and unadulterated. 

When Gildas asserts that the Senate of Rome 
opposed and endeavoured to impede the spread of 
the Gospel, we are to understand that it was a 
practice amongst the Romans for the governors of 
the different provinces to inform the emperor of. 
every extraordinary event which o¢curred within 
their jurisdiction. Hence, when Pilate, who was 
governor of Judea, ascertained beyond a doubt that 
Jesus Christ had risen from the dead, and ascended 
to heaven, he sent word to the Emperor TrsrRtas, 
who, upon hearing the strange intelligence, called 
together his chigf councillors, and requested them to 
admit Jesus Christ to a rank amongst their gods; 
for it was not lawful for the Romans to deify any 
individual without the consent and approbation of 
the Senate. The proposal of the emperor was re- 
jected by the Senate, who were indignant because. 
the people had dared to worship Christ before they 
had examined into his merits, and ascertained 
whether or not he was worthy of a seat amongst the 
gods. However, notwithstanding this rejection by. 
the Senate, the’ emperor himself adhered to the: 
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opinion he had formed, retained his respect and 
veneration for Jesus Christ, and behaved with great 
kindness towards his professed followers—favouring 
them with liberty and the peaceable enjoyment of 
their possession, and punishing all those who railed 
against or falsely accused them. 

Although we have thus easily found out the pre- 
cise time when the Gospel was first preached in this 
country, yet it is difficult to ascertain who were the 
heralds of these “good tidings of great joy.’ It is 
the common opinion, that Josrpr of Arimathea, who 
buried Jesus after his crucifixion, was the first Gos- 
pel messenger in Britain. The brief history of his 
coming here is this: When the Christians were 
seattered by the persevution spoken of in Acts viii., 
some of them found their way ‘to one country, and 
some to another. At this time, Josrpn, Lazarus, 
Mary Maapatener, Marraa, and many others, were 
taken prisoners by the Jews; and, because they did 
not wish to put them to death, but to make their 
torments as lingering as possible, they placed them 
in a ship without either mast, sail, or rudder, that 
they might be in constant fear for their lives, either! 
from shipwreck or famine. [Vide Uss. Britan. 
Ecles, Autiq. ¢..2. p. 7. ©. tc. Ed. Lond. 1687.] But 
Gop, who is a ‘‘very p.esent help in trouble,” was 
their director. He watched and presided overthem, _ 
until they landed, in’ perfect safety and in good,/ 
health, in some part of- France. 

There they met with Putrip the Apostle, who was 
disputing and reasoning with the Druids, the pagan 
priests of Britain and France before the introduction 
of Christianity. After the customary salutations, 
and having rested themselves for some time, Philip. 
advised Joseph and twelve of his companions to, 
sail for Britain. As they were endowed with the 
gift of tongues, they understood the language of >» 
every ee under the sun: they therefore preached 
to the Britons in pure and genuine Welsh. The’ 
subject upon which they chiefly discoursed was 
Idolatry—-the worshipping of images and false gods. 
They aed their idols after the manner of the 
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scriptures: “They have mouths, but they speak not: 
eyes have they, but they see not: they have ears, 
but they hear not; neither is there any breath in 


their mouths.” They explained to them the nature | 


of the true God, the Creator of heaven and earth ; 
that He was a Spirit of infinite wisdom and power. 
They told them how Man fell from his original state 
of purity and blessedness, and how corrupt and prone 
to evil he had been ever since he lost the favour of 
his Maker. They then urged upon them the neces- 
sity of a Saviour to atone for their sins, and to ren- 
der satisfaction to the justice of an offended God; 
and of their indispensable need of the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, to sanctify their obdurate hearts, and to 
bring them into a state of union with Christ Jesus: 
The preaching of these holy men made such an im- 
pression on Mrurig ap Gwawprypp, the king of 
Britain, on Corn, his son, and on ArrroG, chief 
captain of the army, that like Agrippa, they were 
“ almost persuaded to be Christians.” (Acts xxvi.) 
For fear, however, of creating confusion in the coun- 
try, (such are the imaginations of the carnal mind,) 
they continued to adhere to the religion in which 
they had been educated; but thousands of the peo= 
ple, together with a number of their ruless and gen- 
try, when they saw the miracles which these mes- 
sengers of God wrought in his name, turned from 
their idols, embraced the Christian faith, and were 
baptized, both men and women. Nor was this in 
any wise displeasing to the king and his court; for 
besides giving them leave to preach the Gospel with- 
out interuption, he presented Joseph with the island 

‘f Fallen, in Somersetshire; and gave to each of the 
others as much Jand as could be ploughed with one 

plough in a year, towards their support. 

When Joseph saw the prosperity which aijandled 
his first ministration of the Gospel, he rejoiced in 
spirit, and built a church on the island of Fallen. 
Jf we can place confidence in an old tradition, Joseph 
consecrated this church to the Virgin Mary. It is 


added, in the same tradition, that when, some cen- | 


turies afterwards, Davin, the archbishop, was about 
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to consecrate that church, Jesus Christ appeared to, 
him in a dream, and forbade him, declaring that he 
himself had consecrated it, together with the burial- 
ground connected with it. This is only a fabrica- 
ted story of the Papists, as the late bishop of Wor- 
cester has proved beyond the shadow of a doubt to 
those who will obey the dictates of reason, and sub- 
mit to the authority of the ancient historians, [Stil- 
lingfleet Orig. Britannic. c. 1. p. 11. 

Although, in the foregoing sketch of the early 
preaching of the Gospel in Britain, there are some 
few circumstances mentioned which are highly im- 
probable, we are not to reject or to doubt the whole: 
if we do, we can with as much propriety deny the 
authenticity of ancient history generally, because 
tradition has been the ground-work of many of its 
narrations. Itis generally believed that Joseph of 
Arimathea visited and preached on this island, not- 
Withstanding the account we have of his coming 1s 
somewhat mingled with superstition. It is certain, 
however, that some of the Apostles, or one of the 
seventy disciples, came to this country; for Gildas 
(as we have already remarked) testifies plainly as to 
the precise time of their arrival; and Eos algo, who 
wrote about the year 329, maintains the same fact, 
although he does not name the messengers who con- 
veyed the Gospel hither. [EKuseb. Demon. Evang. 
1, 3..¢, 7. p. 113,] Some of the learned, indeed, con- 
tend that St. Paul was also here, if not at the same 
time with Joseph, yet shortfy after. Thete is no 
doubt that St. Pau! was in Spain, as we may infer 
from his epistle to the Romans, c. xv. v. 24. From 
thence he sojourned (says an old -writer—Hieronym) 
from one country to another, in imitation of the 
course of that glorious luminary, the sun, of which 
itis said, “His going forth is from the end of the 

heavens, and his circuit unto the ends of it.” Psalm 
xix. 5. Clement speaks with still greater plainness 
-and decision, and affirms that he travelled from 
Spain to the extremity of the West; |Clem. Rom. 
‘Epist. ad. Corinth. p. 8.] by which, it is believed, he 
meant the island of Britain: and, to remove every 
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shadow of doubt as to the meaning of “the extremi- 
ty of the West,” another old writer says, in so many 
words, that St. Paul preached in Britain. [Theod. 
tom, 4, serm. 9, p. 106.) It is sajd, further, that St. 
Paul ordained Aristobulus, of whom he speaks in 
Rom. xvi. 10, as a bishop in this country, 

I shall here relate a remarkable, yet true story, 
which has not hitherto been published in the Welsh 
language. A young woman, who was born and 
raised in Britain, had the principal agency in 
directing St. Paul to her native country. He alludes 
to her in his epistle to Timothy, under the name of 
Craupra, 2 Tim, iv. 31. Her name at home was 
Gwladys Ruffydd. This lady was taken to Rome in 
company with Caractacus, the brave prince who so 
nobly contended with the Romans, as related in the 
preceding part of this history. She was there 
married to a nobleman called PupENs, who was one 
of the saints of Cesar’s household, (Philip. iv. 22) 
or one of the emperor’s courtiers. St. Paul, in 
2 Tim. iv., speaks of him by this name, when he 
says, “Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia greet thee.” 
Linus was their son. He was the first bishop of 
Rome, [Vide Uss, Brit. Ecles. Antiq. 0. 1. p. 5] or 
the first Pope who resided there, although he was 
not known by that appellation in the primitive 
church. Inasmuch, then, as St. Paul was so inti- 
mate with this family, and had been chiefly instru- 
mental in their conversation, Claudia persuaded him, 
after much earnest entreaty, to bend his course 
towards Britain, that her countrymen might obtain 
from him some knowledge of the Christian religion. 
Here we find a Jady, originally from Wales, whose 
name is recorded in the New Testament, and whose 
zeal for the glory of God was so fervent that she 
could not rest satisfied with being a Christian her- 
self, but was anxious that all her countrymen should 
be favoured with an opportunity of hearing the glad 
tidings of salvation, from the mouth of the most de- 
voted champion of the Cross. 

Claudia was a lady of such great personal beauty 
and holiness of lite, that she became a theme of 
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‘commendation to the poets of that age: amongst 
other laudatory stanzas, was the following: 


Claudia cceruleis cum sis Ruffina Britannis 
Edita, cur Latie pectora plebis habes? 

Quale decus formz? Romanam credere matres 
Italides possunt: Atthides esse suam! 


Martial, lib. 11, epi. 54. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 


Claudia Ruffina, raised beneath the sun 
That shines on Britain’s dark cerulean race, 
Whence comes it that thy leart is like our own! 


_ That thou hast such a beauteous form and face? 


a 


The Roman matrons readily ‘believe 


‘That thou from them thy birthright didst receive; 


That, nurtured in this fair and smiling land, 
Thy name to them @ monument will stand, 
When after ages shall have passed away— 
And be as much commended as to-day! 


The bird of song, the beauteous nightingale, 


“Would in its tribe thy presence gladly hail, 


And claim thee as a warbler, sweet and fair, 
As ever breathed its wild-notes on the air! 


CHAPTER Il. 


Liles ap Coel, or Lucius, the first king who embraced 
the Christian faith — A great persecution of the 
Christians in Britain—The martyrdom of Albaw— 
The Heresy of Arius—The Heresy of Morgan—The 
coming of Garmon and Lupus to Britain from France 
—The form of prayer made use of by the Primitive 
Church in Britain. 


The great and mighty apostle St. Paun having 
preached the Gospel amongst the Britons, and they 
having become so well established in the principles 
of religion, it is not surprising that the Christian faith 
spread amongst them with great rapidity. Indeed, 
the word of life extended so widely, that there was 
searcely a section of the island where the joyful 
sound of the Gospel was not heard, in the course of a 
few years. 

Sometime during the year 197, Tertullian, an an- 
cient teacher in Africa, thus commended the Britons 
on account of the increase of Christianity amongst 
them: “The Christian faith (said he) has penetrated 
into every quarter of their country—even into those 
parts which the sword of the Romans could never 
subdue.” ['Tertul. advers. Judxos.c.7.] It is true 
that Tertullian lived at a great distance from Britain, 
and, consequently, what he said was upon the author- 
ity of others ; yet, there can be no doubt that the 
Gospel had spread exceedingly, or it would not have 
been considered a matter of importance in a country 
so remote as Africa. “So mightily grew the word of 
God and prevailed.” Acts xix. 20. 

The next account we have of the Primitive Church 
in Britain is about the year 260, when Luzs ap Corn, 
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or Lucius, who was then king over a great part of: 
England, became a convert to Christianity. This 
was the country, above all others in the world, where. 
the promise made tothe Christian church was first 
fulfilled: “And kings shall be thy nursing fathers, and 
their queens thy nursing mothers: they shall bow 
down to thee with their face toward the earth, and 
lick up the dust of thy feet; and thou shalt know that 
Tam the Lord.” Isaiah xlix. 23. This prophecy, I 
say, was fulfilled in Britain at an earlier period than 
‘in any other country in the world; for it was here 
that the first king in all Christendom received bap. 
tism. 

Although the Christian religion, az I said before, 
had taken deep root in every part of the kingdom, 
yet the majority of the great men continued toadhere 
to their old religion and the doctrines of the Uruids, 
One cause of this was, that the Romans, most of whom 
were decided enemies to Christianity, at this time 
possessed great influence in Britain. The Lord, how- 
ever, was pleased to reveal himself in an extraordinary 
Manner, as a prayer-hearing God; and the circum- 
stances attending this display of his goodness made a 
lasting impression upon the minds of the people gen- 
erally throughout Europe. When the emperor of 
Rome, Marcus Auretius, was at war witha bold 
and daring people towards the North, his soldiers. 
were at one time ready to perish for want of water. 
More than half of them were Christians—moral and 
deyopt men, who, being full of faith and hope; poured 
out their prayers to the Lord for deliverance from 
the dreadful death which evidently, awaited them. 
Their prayers were answered—the clouds poured 
forth an abundant supply of rain: they drank, and 
were satisfied. But lightning and devouring fire fell, 
upon their enemies, and they were utterly destroyed. 
“When the poor and the needy seek water, and there 
is none, and their tongue faileth for thirst, I the Lord 
will hear them—I the God of Israel will not forsake. 
them.” Isaiah xli. 17. 

This manifestation of divine providence had such 
an etfect upon the emperor, that, thenceforward, hoe, 
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‘shewed much kindness to the Christians, although he 
‘did not embrace their religion; but Lles ap Coel, 
when he was fully persuaded of the truth of this and 
many other miracles which the Almighty was pleased 
to perform, to confirm the truth of the Gospel, fully 
determined with a stedfast heart to cast away his 
idols, and, by the mercy of God, was converted, and 
became a “decided Christian. ' 

Now, although there were many Christians at home, 
Lles ap Coel applied for instruction to the Bishop of 
Rome, which was at that time the metropolis of Eu- 
rope. One reason for his thus seeking advice from 
this source was that the Romans had great influence 
jn Britain, and a continual interchange of commer- 
‘cial dealings was carried on between the two vations. 
At that time, and for many ages afterwards, the doc- 
‘trine of the Churh of Rome was pure and incorrupti- 
‘ble. There was, as yet, nd such thing as Popery in 
‘any part of Christendom. 

Here follows a copy of the letter sent, by Lles ap — 
‘Coel to the bishop of Rome': “Lles ap Coel, king of 
Britain to the Right Rev. Father in God, Eleutherius, 
bishop’ of Rome, serideth greeting: I have for alength 
‘of time suffered great trouble of mind, from a desire 
to ascertain what religion would be the best for me 
‘and my subjects. But now I begin to know the mi- 
serable state ‘of my ignorance, without ‘any kaowledge 
of God or of his religion ; I am persuaded that idols 
‘ean do nothing, and it is ‘certain that those who trust 
ii them are fools. Therefore, I beseech you right 
rev. father, to Send over to Britain some of your 
pious men to instruct me in the Christian faith. Bare 
thee well.” 

The names of the messengers who carried this let- 
ter to the bishop of Rome, were Exwy and Moupuwy, 
who, if they were not Christians before they left 
their own country, were certainly confirmed in the 
faith by the associations they formed withthe pious 
at Rome. They were highly respected there, espe- 
cially by having the bread of life set before them ; for, 
notwithstanding all the artificial works and wonders” 
tnat were to be seen in that great city, their chief 
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delight was to associate daily with the learned and 
pious people—to read histories of the faith, &c. Mou- 
dhwy was ordained teacher or catechist, and Klwy 
was consecrated a bishop. There are many churches 
in Wales which bear his narne, and amongst others, 
Llanelwy, near Builth; and there is a town in Meri- 
onethshire called Dinas-Moudhwy, but whether this 
town had its name from the above Moudhwy, is more 
than I ean tell with any degree of certainty. 

‘the bishop sent with these messengers to Britain 
two excellent men of his own diocese, according to 
the desire of Llesap Coel. ‘heir names were Dyran 
and Fracan. Whilst Elwy and Moudhwy were at 
Rome, they became acquainted with Timothy, another 
son of Gwladys Ruffydd, mentioned in the last chap- 
ter. Timothy was a fervent Christian, mighty in the 
scriptures, and full of ‘zeal for the glory of God: he 
voluntarily renounced all the Worldly advancement 
which he might have enjoyed at Rome, was ordained, 
and sailed with the others to preach the Gospel 
amongst his mother’s kinsmen and ‘countrymen. it 
was from his hard that king Lies ap Coel received 
baptism. Now, by the labours of these able teachers 
in Britain, nearly the whole kingdom was induced to 
embrace the Christian faith ; for not only the common 
people, but the king and the great men of his court, 
the lords and other high officers of the country, re- 
ceived baptism, and the darkness fled away like mist 
before the morning sun. There are many churches 
in Wales consecrated to the memory of Dyfan and 
Ffagan ; for instance such as Llandyfan and Llan-S- 
Ffagan. K 

Some considerable time afterwards, king Lles sent 
another message to the bishop of Rome, requesting a 
copy of the Roman laws, that he might adopt them in 
the government of Britain; to which the bishop an- 
swered as follows: 

“You have requested me to send you a copy of the 
Roman Laws, that you might govern the British king- 
dom with the same. We often see defeets in the Ro- 
man laws, but there is nothing ‘froward or perverse’ 
in the Jaws of heaven. You have lately, by the grace 
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of God, received the law and faith of Jesus Christ in 
the kingdom of Britain: I would therefore admonish, 
your majesty and your counsellors to make laws out 
of these, that: you may, by the help of God, govern 
your kingdom wisely. You are God’s vicegerent in 
Britain, as the royal psalmist says: ‘The earth is the. 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof—the world, and they 
that dwell therein.’ Psalm xxiv. 1. And again: 
‘Give the king thy judgments, O God, and thy right- 
eonsness unto the king’s son.’ Psalm Ixxii. 1. He 
does not say, ‘the judgments and righteousness of? 
of the emperor of Rome.’ The ‘king’s sons’ are the 
Christian people, and your subjects who dwell peace- 
ably under your government and protection. Asa 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, so should 
the king act towards his people. The inhabitants of 
Britain are your people and your subjects, and, if 
they quarrel, itis your duty to pacify their wrath, 
and succour them in their distress—to lead them 
aright, and to defend them from their enemies. It is. 
your duty, also, to exert yourself to the utmost, in 
order that they may receive the faith of Jesus Christ, 
and be built up in the same. ‘Woe to thee, O land, 
when thy king isa child, and thy princes eatin the 
morning. Kec]. x. 16. A child in years is not here 
referred to, but a child in respect to foolishness and 
~wickedness, as the Psalmist says: ‘Bloody and de. 
ceitful men shall not live out half their days.’ Psalm. 
ly. 23. By eating, the mouthis to be understood— 
by the mouth, excess—and by excess, whatever is 
unclean, refractory, or atrocious ; as it is observed in 
The Wisdom of Solomon, (Apocrypha) i. 4: ‘For in-| 
to a malicious soul wisdom shall not enter, nor dwell,’ 
in the body that is subject to sin.” May the Almighty 
God enable youto govern the British kingdom in 
sucha manner, that you may reign with Him for 
ever and ever!” i 
There were in Britain, at that period, twenty-eigh 
gities, as mentioned in the last chapter of the fist part 
of this history. Of these, London and York were 
considered the principal in England, and Caerleon on 
Usk, in Wales. In these three cities, (in order that 
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‘each should govern his own district,) three of thé 
chief druids resided; and in the other cities druids of 
a. lower rank, and having less authority, administered 
the laws. When Lles ap Coel espoused christianity, 
he dismissed all these priests from office, and appoint- 
ed archbishops and bishops in their stead, respective- 
ly. We must confess, however, that great doubts are 
entertained by the learned as to the authenticity of 
this account, (Goodwin de Convers. Brit. p. 34 ; Uss, 
Brit. Ecl. Ant, p. 55; Stillingfieet’s Orig. Brit. p. 78,) 
because they say Lles ap Coel was not king of the 
whoie country, but only of a part; for the Romans, 
by the force of their arms, had subdued a consider- 
able portion of it, in which, of course, Lles ap Coel 
had no power or authority. That there were bishops 
of higher rank in the Church than common ministers, 
(as has been the case in all christian countries since 
the time of the ‘\postles,) there can beno doubt. 
Formerly, when the boundaries of Wales were more 
extended than they now are, there were seven bishops, 
yiz,, those of Hereford, Worcester, Bangor, St Asaph, 
Anglesea, Llandaf, and Llanbadarn-fawr, who were 
all under the supervision of the archbisbop of Caer- 
leon-on-Usk, at which place the archbishoprick was 
located before its removal to St. David’s. This re- 
moval was effected by Dewi. or David, a nephew of 
king Arthur, from whom the place received its name. 
A.D, 621. Lianbadarn-fawr, in Cardiganshire, was 
the seat of a bishoprick for some centuries, until the 
year 999, when the sons of Belial rushed upon their 
bishop, and with cruel hands put him to death. It is 
thought that his remains are interred at Llandewi- 
brefi, where there is a tombstone with the following 
inscription : ‘Hic jacet Idnert, filius > qui oc 
cisus fult propter pietatem et sanctitatem.” ‘That is; 
“Here lieth Idnerth, the son of. —, who was 
slain because he was a pious and holy man.” St. 
Tavid’s continued to be the seat of the archbishop- 
rick until the year 1100, when, by violence and injus- 
tice, it was deprived of the title. x 

After the death of Lles ap Coel, the Britons lost 
the regal government, with the exception of a few 
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lords and: princes, whose authority was still. supreme 
in those parts of the kingdom into’ which the Roman 
arms could not penetrate. From this period, for 
about eighty years, history relates nothing of import- 
ance in connection with the Primitive Church. At 
the expiration of that time, the heartless and unfeel- 
ing tyrant Diocnusian excited a violent and inhuman 
persecution against the Christians. ‘This was the 
last general persecution (being the tenth) recorded 
by ancient historians. To such an extent was it, 
carried, that it seemed as if all the hosts of earth and 
hell had combined to render it complete and univer- 
sal. The Christians, the meek and lowly followers 
of the Lamb, were assailed in every quarter, and. 
martyred in every possible form, The oppressor 
Dioclesian, possessed, as it were, with a legion of. 
fiends, had planned the destruction of every Christian 

in the world ; and, when he imagined his sehemes were. 
eriente he caused a monument to, be erected, with 
the following blasphemous inscription: “The super- 
stition of Christ completely annihilated, and the wor- 
ship of the gods extended throughout the world. ae 
[Gruter’s Inscriptions, p. 280.] 

Lest the Christians should find refuge in any part 
of the world, he sent instructions to the governor of 
Britain, engraved on brass, charging him strictly and 
authoritatively to burn all Christian books, to de- 
stroy their places of worship, so that not a paper 

should be left containing the doctrines of Jesus Christ 
or the history of the lives of the Primitive Christians. 
‘Ihis was the first time that the records of the ancient 
Britons, which were more precious than fine gold, 
were destroyed. A.D. 285. ‘The royal proclamation 
. was to this effect:—that if the Christians would re- 
nounce the faith of Jesus, and sacrifice to the gods, 
they should be honourably received and respected ; 
but that, if they continued obstinately to adhere to’ 
the cause they had espoused, they should be tortured 
and put to.death in the most cruel manner that 
ingenuity could invent. And, to speak truly, the 
executioners were not ‘backward in fulfilling the 
bloody mandate ; for i. aos no crime couldbe laid. 
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to the charge of the Christians, (unless, indeed, their, 
virtues and holiness could be branded with that ap- 
pellation,) no favour or merey was shewn to them. 
The officers who were commissioned to execute the. 
commands of the tyrant took delight in burning and 
otherwise torturing them, nor did their zeal in the 
cause of eruelty and barbarity slacken or grow cool. 
They continued their career of persecuticn, pursuing 
it in every ee of the kingdom, for the space of, 
twelve mont [Vide Pont. Virumn. 1. 5. p: 34.] 
2 fires tries metal, so persecution proves the sincer- 
of the professor * of Christianity. This will shew 
ay pe tay is in the faith—with what resigna- 
tion he can endure hardships and privations_ for _the 
sake of Kis Lord and Master—with what serenity y of. 
countenance he can meet the frowns of the world, the 
scorn and contempt of his enemies, the wrath and in- 
dignation of kings and rulers—and with what calm- 
ness and complacency he can witness the preparations 
for his execution, smile upon those who are_¢om- 
missioned to.carry them into effect, and “fly into the 
embrace of death, But its also shews the weakness 
df the mere professor—of him who, whilst danger is. 
at a distance, is the loudest in his protestations of. 
sincerity and zeal, but, when persecution arises, in 
the foremost tu "seek safety in recantation. It proves 
the fervour, the firmness, the undaunted constancy of 
the true Christian; and it also removes the mask of 
hypocrisy which has hitherto been thrown over the ; 
. life and conduct of the nominal believer in Christ. | 
In the present instance, no doubt, there were many | 
novices in the faith, many unstable hypocrites, and } 
some of corrupt and abandoned conduct, who, in 
order to save their lives, gave up their profession, 
and turned to the worshipping of idols; but the ma- 
jority of them renounced their all, gave up their 
dearest earthly enjoyments, relinquished every favour- 
ite prospect, and yielded their lives a willing sacrifice 
to the cause of Christ. Amongst those who stood 
conspicuous in the ranks of the latter, was St, ALBAN, 
a native of Ferolam, whose name deserves to occupy 
the first place in the list of martyrs; for he was the. 
4 J 
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first who suffered death in Britain for conscience’ 
‘sake. aaa Gane i P re 

Whilst the Christians were suffering great tribula- 
tion from the increasing fury of their persecute a 
godly minister lodged at the house of St. Alban,'who, 
as yet, was an unbeliever, or, at least, not altogether 
a Christian ; but, by observing closely the holy con- 
duct of this pious man, and paying strict attention to 
his reasoning, he soon began to understand that the 
Deity could not be like gold and silver, or precious 
stones, cunningly carved according to man’s imagina- 
tion; therefore, by the grace of God, he turned to 
be a Christian. When the oificers learned that this 
minister lodged secretly at the house of St. Alban, 
they endeavoured to secure him. As they were pro= 
ceeding to search the house, Alban dressed himself in a 
the minister’s clothing, and said, “I am the man 
whom ye seek; behold I am ready; take me to the 
judge.” But-when the judge saw that he was not 
the man, his anger was kindled, and he said to Alban, 
“‘Inasmuch as thou didst suffer that deceiver and im- 
postor to escape, and didst come thyself in his stead, 
behold yonder are the tortures which he should have 
endured, if he had been arrested; and, unless thou 
wilt immediately bow before and sacrifice to the | 
gods, thou shalt have no more favour than he.”. Al- 
ban answered firmly, ‘‘Be it known to thee, O judge! 
that I will not bow before thine idols; for I am a 
Christian and worship the living God, the Creator of 
heaven and earth.” The judge, upon seeing Alban 
so steadfast, became seven times more exasperated 
than before, and commanded him to be scourged with 
a “scourge of small cords,” thinking that this would 
cause his courage to fail; but this pious man suffered — 
the pain and reproach with a cheerful countenance, 
rejoicing that he was counted worthy to suffer ree 
proach for the name of Christ. Upon this, the judge, 
in the most unfeeling manner, commanded him to 
be beheaded. [Bed. Hist. Ecl, L. 1. C. 7.] st 

Between the palace of the judge and the place of: 
execution, there. was a large river, called Thames, 
-but the bridge over this river was so narrow that thé 
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half of the multitude could not pass over it, from 
morning until night, for there was a great multituce 
of men and women, who followed the good man to 
the place of execution ; they were chiefly heathens, 
and a mixture of Britonsand Romans. After waiting 
for some time at the river side, Alban became im- 
patient for the crown of martyrdom, and, raising his 
eyes towards heaven, prayed with allhis power, and | 
immediately the waters which descended from above / 
stood still in a heap, (as the stream of Jordan did in 
the time of Joshua) and the people all passed over on 
dry ground. [Sicco ingrediens pade. Gild. p. 11.] 

On this occasion the executioner was greatly as- 
tonished, and, believing that such a remarkable event 
could not have been effected by any other power than | 
that of God, he cast away the bloody sword which he | 
_ had carried unsheathed in his hand, with the inten- | 
tion of slaying St. Alban, and suffered martyrdom 

with him who, according to the testimony of the old. 
teachers, although not baptized with water, was bap- | 
tized with his own blood. The men and women who | 
were present, about one thousand in number, were | 
tortured and tormented in every possible manner. | 
‘Their consciences were also affected and they were | 
converted to christianity. They did not return to {| 
Ferolam, because that city was fuli of unbelievers, | 
but some’ wandered in deserts, others went to Caer- | 
leon, in Wales, in order to be better instructed in the } 
principles of religion ; but their bloody persecutors | 
followed them wherever they went, and the greatest | 
part of them fell martyrs in the glorious cause. | 
Such was the assurance of their hope, that neither j 
death, in its most frightful form, aor all the eruelty | 
of their persecutors, nor all the fiery darts of Satan, 
could overthrow their faith, or cause them to deny | 
‘their religion. It is said that, in the midst of the | 
most cruel tortures which the malice of their enemies 
could invent, they committed their souls to God, by 
pi ins of praise and songs of thanksgiving 
to Christ, for accounting them worthy to suffer for 
him. [Uss. Brit. Ecles. Antiq.] But to return to/ 
St. Alban, ee ‘of the rest. When he and the, 
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multitude that followed him came to the place of 


death, the executioner being converted, as we have 


already mentioned, would not on any account cut off 
the head of this good man. Indeed, had there been 
no fear of the unmerciful judge, scarcely any one 
would have been found so unfeeling as to perform 
the office. Whilst they were disputing with one 
another, Alban waiked calmly and witha cheerful 
countenance to the top of an adjacent hill, (the erowd 
following him,) where the scent from the woods and 
vegetables was very gratifying; and as the river had 
dried up a few hours before in answer to his prayer, 
so here a fountain of clear water sprang up at his 
supplication, to quench the thirst of his followers. 
When they had waited an hour or two, another ex- 
ecutioner (a son of Belial) was found, who under- 
took the work, in order to obtain the favour of the 
bloody judge; but he had but a poor reward for his 
presumption; for at the moment when he cut off the 
head of that holy man, his own eyes leaped from his 
head. [Bed. Hist. Ecles. L. 1. €. 7.] It is said 
that a bright pillar of l'ght made its appearance on 
the same night, and that angels were visible, some of 
them descending and others ascending it, singing 
hymns of praise to God, and saying among other 
things, “ALBAN, excellent man and celebrated martyr, 
suffered the twentieth of June, in the year 285.” A 
large church, an excellent building, consecrated to 
his name, (as he was the first martyr in Britain.) was 
built in the town of Ferolam, the place of his nativity. 


On this spot there is now remaining only a town , 


ealled St. Alban’s not far distant from the city of 
London. BNE RE 4 
We have only the names of three or four more of 


these good men, viz., Junius, ARON, and AMPHIBAL, - 


who were citizens of Caerleon, in Monmouthshire, 
where there were formerly two churches consecrated 
to the memory of the two first. AuGutius also, the 
bishop of London, suffered martyrdom at the same 
time. ‘There is no doubt that several thousands, of 
all ages, suffered ; for, besides the thousand already 


mentioned, Gildas informs us that yery many, majg { 
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and female, were martyred in many parts of the king- 
dom, and that they met their fate with a degree of 
courage becoming the soldiers of Jesus Christ, al- 
though we do not know ‘their names, I shall con- 
elude this subject in the words of a pious man, who 
says as follows: “The last persecution was the most 
eruel, which continued ten years, (not in Britain but 
in other countries,) rending to pieces the people of 
God. - In this contest, the whole world was red with 
the blood of the holy martyrs. ‘hen could be seen 
glorious multitudes hastening to be executed, and re- 
joicing as they went along. They sought the crown 
of martyrdom with more avidity, if possible, than 
they now seek bishoprics, or promotion in the church. 
There were more saints of the Most High martyred 
in this persecution than there ever were soldiers in 
War; nor was there ever greater cause for christians 
to triumph than when, after enduring the violence 
‘of the hellish madness of their persecutors for ten 
years, they not only remained firm, but even increas- 
ed and prospered more and more.” ([Sulp. Sever. 
Hist. Sac. 1. 4. p. 302.) 
When the unmerciful tyrant with his brutal officers 
became at last tired of the work of killing, burning, 
* and executing christians, or rather when the cruel 
emperor saw that his attempts to erase christianity 
and to be worshipped himself as god would not pros- 
per, as he first intended, [V. Stillingfleet Orig. Brit. 
p- 70,] he repealed the bloody mandate, and gave the 
christians liberty to serve God as they were wont to 
do, without molestation. Then, in order that he 
might have no power afterwards to punish them, he 
voluntarily renouneed his supreme authority, and re- 
treated, as it were, out of the sight of the world to 
‘some secret corner, where he spent the latter part of 
his life in melancholy and. despondency, in gardens 
and orchards: such places, however, were too good 
for him. But after having dragged out an uneasy 
life, rendered still more intolerable by the stings of 
2 guilty conscience, for nine years, one of the high 
‘officers of Rome became angry with him; and for 
fear of a ms and shameful death, he took up a 
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cup of deadly poison, and went, like Judas, to his own, 
place. His successor was a virtuous, worthy man call- 

ed Constantius, who married Helen, a daughter of. 
Coel Codebog, of Britain, who was the mother of - 
Constantine the Great, thé first emperor of Rome who 

received the faith of Christ. His father also was fa- 

vourable to christianity, and like Agrippa was almost 

persuaded to be a christian. He did all he could to 

put an.end fo the persecution, but the tyrant Diocle-_ 
sian exacted implicit obedience to whatever he com- 

manded; but, by his authority in Britain, (for at 

first he was only a governor here under the emperor,) 

the persecution did not continue more than a year or 

a year and a halfin this country, although it raged, 

without abatement, in other countries for upwards of 

ten years. 

Before I. proceed to shew the consequences that, 
happened with regard to religion, after the persecu- 
tion just spoken of, I cannot do less than refute the 
slander of those who have asserted, contrary to light 
and truth, that christianity disappeared entirely from 
this time until Pope Grraory sent AuGusTINE the_ 
Monk to preach the gospel.among the Saxors. The 
truth is, tbis story has arisen from the false zeal and 
partiality of Roman Catholics to the Pope and to po- 
pery. We would ask, could christianity vanish away 
in so short a time in Britain, when the long econtinu- 
anee of the most cruel tortures and persecutions in 
other countries failed to eradicate or exterminate it ? 
Tt is known to all that ten bloody persecutions} took 
place in many countries, during the three frst, ges 
of christianity ; and yet it is said that the christians 
inereased rather than. diminished in number. The 
blood of the martyrs produced one hundred-fold, and 
was the means of increasing and strengthening the 
ehurch. [Martyram Sanguis, Semen Helesiae.] In 
Britain, however, there was but one persecution, 
which continued only a year and a half; a pray 
would this one root out the christian religion entirely 
from Britain, when ten could not accomplish it in other 


gountries? Were the ancient Britons so fickle—so, 


ready to give it up? No; they were not; for, — 
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“Ist.—We are informed that the bishops of Britain 
‘attended several assemblies of ministers, which were 
“held from time to time before Augustine came to 
Britain to preach to the English. ‘There were three 
of our archbishops in that great assembly, which was 
held in the year 314, in the kingdom of France, viz. : 
Ivor, Archbishop of York, Ruystyp, Archbishop of 
London, and Brawport, Archbishop of Caerleon, in 
Monmouth, which last city was in ancient times one 
of the most noted for its splendour, and the magnifi- 
cence and neatness of its buildings. [Givard. Nimer. 
Cambr. L. 1. Cap. 5.-p. 107.) Its first foundation 
was laid in the time of Beli ap Dyfnwal Mael-mud, 

‘or Dunwallo Moel Mutius, (the father of Beli and 
Bran, or Belinus and Brennus mentioned in part 1. 
chap. 1. of this work,) who began to reign about 400 

‘years before Christ. London was also an archbishop- 

“rie, and continued so until Augustine removed it to 
Canterbury, where it still remains. 

There were seven bishops subject to the archbish- 
‘op of York; seven subject to the archbishop of Caer- 

leon: and fourteen subject to the archbishop of Lon- 

don. Thus, inasmuch as there were'so many bishops 
- and archbishops, with what countenance can any man 
“insist that the christian religion was extinguished in 

Britain after the above persecution, until the mission 
of Augustine? It is, however, a matter of little con- 

sequence to those who are too zealous in their attach- 

ment to the Pope and to popery, whether they speak 
‘the truth or not, 

Tnasmuch’as the canons of that assembly give some | 
‘explanation of church discipline in Briiain, I shall 
“here add a few of its decisions. It was enjoined 
‘there, Ist. Thatno bishop ovght to interfere in 
“things belonging to the diocese of another: 2nd. 

That no archbishop ought to ordain a bishop, without 
“taking seven other bishops with him; if so many could 
be had within his jurisdiction—otherwise three might 
“answer the purpose: 8rd. ‘That every priest ought 
‘to be excommunicated who was known to be guilty 
of usury: 4th. That deacons ought not to consecrate 

| *the bread and wine in the communion; 5th. hat 
vy 
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those young women who married unbelievers 
ought to be suspended for some time from partaking 
of the sacrament: 6th. That those who bore false 
witness against their neighbours ought to be kept 
from the Lord's table during their lifetime: 7th, 
That a person excommunicated in one place ought 
not to be absolved in another: 8th. That no apos- 
tate (or one who has denied his religion) should be 
received into communion onhis sick bed, but that 
the cause ought tobe delayed in order to know if 
he truly repent, and if there be a reformation in his 
life: 9th. That no one ought to be rebaptized who 
had been baptized inthe name of the Blessed Trin- 
ity. (Sirmond. Concil.p. 9, 10, 11.] 

And not only in the above assembly, but in nearly 
all that were held in the western countries, 
(even in Italy, Spain, and France) our bishops from 
Britain were present, and voted like the rest. Ina 
large assembly held A. D. 359, in Italy, our bishops 
were as much renowned for their learning and gifts, 
as any who were present. When the emperor pro- 
posed to keep them at his own expense (inasmuch ag 
many of them had come from distant countries), our 
bishops, with due respect to him for his kind offer, 
rejected it, with the exception of three of them, 
whose funds were rather scarce: these thankfully ree 
ceived his offer, as it enabled them to avoid intruding 
upon others. [Sulp. Sev. Hist. Sac. L.2.] It is 
true that some canons were made at this assembly, 
which savour strongly of the heresy of Arius, who 
denied the divinity of Christ Jesus; and Constantius, 
the son of Constantine the Great, was greatly cor- , 
rupted with this erroneous opinion. Yet. the ancient 
bishops were not nearly all corrupted,and,among others, 
we may judge that our bishops were sound in the 
faith, because old writers toaniey that the church in 
Britain about this time was orthodox, as I am now 
going to show. 

2nd.—About the year 380, a sincere old teacher 
called Curysostom, or JoHN AURENA, wrote as fol- 
lows: “The language of the Britons isan awkward _ 
gee one, but in their principles respecting, F 
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religion they harmonize delightfully: they are cor. 
rect. Their language, it is true, is absurd, rough, 
and coarse, but their morals are meek and holy.’ 
[Chrys. Op. T. &. p. 111.] He thought their language 
was clumsy and incorrect, because he did not under- 
stanl it; and so the Greeks estimated every 
language with which they were unacquainted. Yet 
he testifies that they were sound in the faith. Before 
this time, that pious father, St. ATHawasivs, speaks 
of the faith of the Britions in a letter which he wrote 
A. D. 363, to the Emperor Julian, in these words : 
“Be it known to thee O Emperor, most beloved of 
God, that this faith, which our forefathers established 
at the assembly of Nice, in the year 325, has been 
preached in every country, province, end kingdom, 
since Christ ascended into heaven, and that it is re- 
ceived by the entire catholic church throughout 
Spain, Britain, France, Italy, vc. [Theodor. Hist. 
Ecles. L. 3.C. 3. p. 640] This testimony is an ine 
dubitable proof of the soundness and consistency of 
the faith in Britain, according to the principles of 
religion established at Nice, by all the bishops of 
Christendom, and maintained to this day by all the 
churches of Christ, and, amongst others, by the 
church of England, as may be seen in her liturgy. 
Constantine the Great, A.D. 325, convened a 
council at Nice, a city in Asia Minor, in which more 
than thtee hundred bishops were present; but the 
register of their names is lost. [Socrat. Hist. Ecles. 
ib. l. cap. 9.] Tt cannot,. therefore, be ascertained 
whether there were any from Britain or not. This,| 
howeyer, we certainly do know: that the emperor} 
sent to every country and province within the empire, | 
inviting them, and all the bishops of chri stendom to 
meet, in order to establish the principles of religion | 
‘against the heresy of Arius, which at that time had | 
recently made its appearance. Considering, too, that 
Constantine himself was a Briton, both by birth and 
education, and that he was so earnest in calling them 
together from all the proyinces within the empire, it 
can hardly be believed that he would possibly omit 
or neglect the men of his own country: we may 
: | ‘ 
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therefore be pretty certain that bishops from Britain 
were present when the Nicean creed was formed. 
[Stillingfl. Orig. Brit. p. 80, &e.] 

It would be superfluous to prove that the Britons, 
or a great part of them at least, were christians after 
the persecution above-mentioned, and before Augus- 
tine came to preach to the English; for Gildas, the 
oldest historian of this country, speaks as follows: 
‘After the awful storm had continued for nearly 
ten years, and when the bloody mandate to- martyr 
christians were repealed, those who had hid 
themselves in deserts,aud caves, and rocks, appeared 
in public, and began to rebuild the churches which « 
had been destroyed, and to erect new ones in memory 
of the names of martyrs who had suffered during the 
persecution. ‘Thus we see them now unfurling their 
banners as a sign of victory. They observe their 
' holidays, and offer their prayers to God with sincere 
hearts; and every member of Christ is leaping for 
joy, as he now reposes on the bosom of the church as 
if reclining on the bosom of his mother.”’ [Gild. Ep. 
p. 11, 12.) 

Let us understand, from these remarks of Gildas, 
that the consecration of churches to the memory of 
the martyrs was not a superstitious imagination, or a 
feature of popery, because at that time, and for 
many years afterwards, the errors of Popery had 
not entered into the christian Church. Gildas speaks 
of churches being consecrated in honour of those 
holy men and women who had fallen martyrs in the 
cause of Christ. At these times there was neither 
mass, purgatory, worshipping of saints, nor any other 
of those superstitious practices which were sub- 
sequently introduced. We haye every reason, 
therefore, to suppose, that the laudable eustom of 
consecrating churches was followed by the primitive 
christians from the time of the apostle. Itis believed 
that it was the feast of martyrs, or the feast which 
the primitive christians observed jn memory of the 
saints who had been martyred, (aliswering to what 
wegenerally call gwylmabsant, a wake) [Mybr y sanct, 
(memoria martyrum) says Mr. Rowland in his history 
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‘of the island of Anglesea. Mon. Antiq. p. 110..] 
‘to which Gildas alludes, when he says that the an- 
cient Britons kept holidays after the rage and violence 
of persecution had subsided, and they were permitted 
to enjoy that repose of which the enemies of their 
religion had deprived them; for, as churches were 
consecrated to their memory, it was enjoined upon 
them; to observe the day on which they were 
‘martyred, every year, in order to encourage the 
survivors to imitate their virtues, and emulate their 
zeal and devotedness to God. ‘hese holidays were 
observed in the primitive church with strict sincerity; 
and to be absent from the public worship of God, on 
that day, was accounted a reprehensible neglect. 
One of the ancient fathers said, ‘* We observe a 
day in remembrance of the saints who were martyred 
on account of their faith, rejoicing in the heavenly 
rest which they enjoyed with God, notwithstanding 
all their bodily sutierings and afflictions. We do not 
keep the anniversary of their birth, for that was 
the commencement of their troubles and temptations; 
but we observe the day of their death, because that 
was the close of their sufferings and ushered them 
into a state of never-ending happiness and joy.” 
Expos, in Job. 2, 1. 3, p. 32. V. Mus. Hist. Ect. lib. 
4, cap. 15. Tertull, de Coron; Millit. p. 102, ¢. 8.] 
All the eld teachers of the primitive church speak of 
this feast, and assure us that every orthodox christian 
in their day, and even from the time of the apostles, 
observed it. : 

Having seen that religion was not annihilated in 
Britain, and that a considerable part_of the Britons 
were christians, (for we do not say that a majority 
‘of them were so,) and sound in their faith, we will 
proceed to notice their apostacy from the religion 
they had esponsed. This truly isa melancholy part 
of our history. But inasmuch as it so happened that 
the enemy sowed such poisonous seeds in our country, 
it is proper to examine their nature. ‘The matter 
stands thus : 

A man gas Anis, a priest in Alexandria, a 
large city in Egypt, was anxious to exalt himself and 
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‘become a bishop ; but because he did not succeed, ho 
was displeased and offended, and being vain and 
selfish, formed an intention of hecoming famous in 
some other way, even if it should lead to destruction. 
He was,an eloquent man, and appeared zealous in 
favour of religion; but he was bold and obstinate. 
At first he only hinted His sentiments to his friends ; 
afterwards he mentioned them in public, and at last 
contended openly that * Jesus Christ was only a pro- 
phet sent by God; that he was not God and Man— 
that he was not God of the same substance as the 
Father, begotten before the agés; and that he was 
of himself liable to error, and could sin as well as do 
good.” [(Suo lebero arbitrio vitii et virtutis capax. 
Sozom. Hist. Ecles. 1. I, c. 14, p. 18.] This caused 
great confusion through all Christendom. Although 
there was no danger of overturning the faith of those 
who were well instructed in the principles of religion, 
yet there were too many wrangling characters, wise 
in their own conceit, and desirous of becoming new 
teachers. Such men considered the doctrines as 
peculiarly pleasing. ‘This was the reason why Con. 
stantine the Great, (the most renowned emperor in 
the world) called together the bishops of every pro- 
vinee to meet at Nice, a city in Bithynia in Asia; 

' where three hundred and twenty met, and among 
the rest the bishops of Britain, to establish the true 
religion against the false opinions of Arius. 

During the reign of Constantine the Great, this 
atrocious heresy dared not make its appearance in 
Britain ; nor yet in the time of his son, although it 
is true that the latter made-shipwreck of his faith, 
and turned heretic—for he was an effeminate, light- 
headed, unstable man, notwithstanding the exalted 
station in which he was placed. About the year 3©0, 
GRATIAN was crowned emperor of Rome: he was an 
easy, quiet man, and was simple enough to be per- 
suaded to make it krown through every country and 

rovince, that “ Every one should have leave to fol= 
ow whatever opinion he pleased in matters of reli- 
gion.” {Socr. Hist. 1. 5. c, 2. Sozom. 1. 7, ¢,1.] 
‘Lhis only opened the door for all manner of excess, 
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presumption, and blasphemy, Now certainly, it was. 
fulfilled that ‘Five should be in the same house, 
divided, three against two, and two against three ; 
the father shall be divided against the son, and the’ 
son against the father—the mother against the daugh- 
ter, and daughter against mother—the mother-in-law 
against her daughter-in-law, and the daughter-in-law, 
against her mother-in-law.” Luke xii. 34. 35, 

This was the time that the heresy of Arius came 
first to Britain, A.D. 38], when every one was at 
liberty to belch out whatever blasphemy he chose 
without either punishment or censure. lt might be 
thought that such doctrine could never have agreed 
with the stomach ofa christian, who knew anything 
of the salvation purchased by Christ ; yet the cor- 
rupt nature of man is so prone to embrace something 
new, that there was scarcely a neighbourhood in 
Christendom, in which there were not some wavering 


souls poisoned with this heresy. It is also astonishing 
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that the frightful end of Arius did not make some. 
impression upon the minds of men, and deter them 
from embracing his sentiments ; for, as he went to 
ease his body, he burst in the middle, and all his 
bowels gushed ont in the same manner as it happened 
to Jupas, the traitor, his brother in the faith. [Sozom. 

Hist. Ecles. |. 2,c. 28.], But, notwithstanding this’ 
dreadful event, this destructive doctrine was received 
and welcomed in the palaces of kings and emperors, 
and by too many of the different degrees of the 
clergy, who expected preferment by these means, 
having in view the glory of this world and their own 
advancement. It is said, that Lisprrus, bishop of 
Rome, was corrupted, and that he signed a paper 
signifying that he agreed in doctrine with Arius; 
[Vide Crakanth. Advers. Archiep. Spalat. c. 4, p. 19.] 
although the papists will not own this—showing 


plainly, amongst a hundred other things which 


might be meritioned, that the Pope is as “subject to. 
mistakes as another man. 

These erroneous principles proved much more in- 
jurious than the most cruel persecution ; for heresy, 
(that i as a denial of, or error in, principles essential, 
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‘to salvation) headlone to perdition and destruction, 

and is the highway to hell. It was on this account 
that St. Paul waraed ‘Vitus: “ A man that isan 
heretic, after the first and second admonition, reject.” 
Titus iii. 10. But martyrdom (although it is bitter 
to flesh and blood, and is, moreover, a fiery trial), 
removes the christian from the misery of this world, 
to the everlasting glory which isabove. ‘He that 
findeth his life shall lose it, and he that shall fose his 
life for my sake shall find it,” saith the saviour of the 
world. Matt. x. 39. And because the ancient Bri- 
tons mode God angry with them by dishonouring 
the second person in the blessed Trinity, “ God gave 
them over toa reprobate mind, to do those things 

which are not convenient ; being filled with all un- - 
righteousness, fornication, wickedness, covetousness, 
maliciousness, full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, 
malignity.” Rom. i. 28, 29. “Christ ‘will judge 
those that cause heresies and divisions in the church, 
(said Lrenzeus, an old teacher) who are eruel men, 
destitute of love to God, but who love gain and ad- 
‘vantage to themselves better tian the unity of the 
church. These for every trifling cause will rend 

and divide the the gloiiius body of Jesus Christ, even 

the Catholic church ; and, it’ it were in their power, 

they would destroy it. These will speak words of 
‘peace: they use fair words, but their intention is to 

a breed contention and confusion.” {Iren. lib. 4, e. 62, 
Kj} p.292.] “It is the devil (said another old master) 
2 who.is the anthor of heresies and divisious in the 
v church, and causes them that he may overturn the 
y faith, corrupt the truth, and destroy the unity of the 
wae «church of Church.’ [Cypr. de Uuit. Eeles. 2, p. 296.] 
ése are the sentiments of the old teachers respect- 
ing heresy ; and they are altogether consonant with 

the scriptures. 

We must not suppose, however, that the christians 
of Britain were universally corrupted in these peril- 

“ois times. It is said that many of them fell away, 

(if only one in a thousand, it was too many,) and 

they were restless and uneasy, Wandering ahout from 

-place to place, and causing great trouble to the faith- 
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ful, who were “perfectly joined together in the samp. 
mind and in the same judgment.” | Cor.i.10. It 
was certainly a cause of great grief and soriow of 
heart to orthodox christians, and to the true members 
of the chureh, to see false teachers leading the ignor- 
ant multitude into this destructive heresy, and per- 
suading them to deny the Lord who bought them. 
But what could they do at such a time, when the 
whole christian world had gone astray? ‘lo dispute 
with the promoters of this. doctrine in a friendly 
manner was useless, because they were arrogant, 
pedantic, and disposed to wrangle.—‘‘ Speaking evil 
of what they knew nov”—all their polemical strength 
consisting in boldly urging their assertions, even 
though expressive of the most heinous blasphemy : 
and what blasphemy can be. more dangerous and 
flagrant than that which denies the second person in 
the Trinity ? “For thisis the irue faith, to believe 


and confess that our Lord Jesus Christ, the son of 


God is God and man,” 

Several assemblies or councils of bishops and clergy 
were held, at which numerous canons were made, 
which were afterwards published through every 
diocese in the kingdom, before the career of this 
heresy was entirely arrested. The number, of canons 
made and adopted on these occasions is not known, 
bat in general they confirmed the principles estab- 
lished at the council of Nice. It is much to ba regret- 
ted that the ecclesiastical history written by Twroa, 


_ in the time of Cadvan, king of North Wales, A.D. 


600, has been lost. ‘this book was kept in the church 


at Celynog,in Carnarvonshire, with a~black stone 


\) 


instead of a cover or binding. When that church, 


was burnt, it was saved from injury, and on*that 
| account received the appellation of Diboeth, void of 


heat. Dr. THomas Witttams, one of the most learned 
jphysicians of his day, declares that he saw this book 


in the year 1590; but it has now been lost for some. 


centuries, “Lyssizr0, who was of royal extraction, 
and 2 son of Brochvael Yseythrog, who fought against 
the Saxons. A. D. 602, also wrote ‘the history of tho. 


primitive church, There are some portions of this. 
; ; 
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AC rristory still extant, if we can judge correctly of an 

ancient manuscript said to have been written by him, 
In this it said that “A prince named Ifor Darian- 
‘lydan, (broad shield), with two bishops, Jorwerth-ap- 
Benno, and Cadwaladr-ap-Run, (where their bishop- 
vies were, we are not informed) together with fif- 
teen other pious men, assembled at Gloucester, where 
‘they made the following rennnciation and confession : 
‘We renounce the false religion and heresy of Arius, 
and believe his doctrine to be dishonourable to the 
divinity of Christ the Lord aud we adhere to the 
catholic faith as it was established at Nice, in the 
full persuasion that it is consistent with the truth.’ 
So the faith was preserved incorruptible, although 
there were many unbelievers in the kingdom.” We 
should consider this a remarkable testimony respect- 
ing the faith of the ancient Britons, and-their rejec: 
tion of the Arian heresy, if we are certain that it 
was written by Tyssilio. 

No sooner, however, did the Bethnal recover from 
one plague than they became infected with another, 
of domestic origin and character ; although it is true 
that, for several years after the above-mentioned 
‘council, being firmly established in the principles of 
religion, and following the doctrines of the church, 
they had but little controvorsy respecting the Arian 
heresy. 

The awful circumstances attending the death of 
Arius had the good effect of retarding the progress 
of his theory; and his doctrines, being examined and 
‘exposed, were denounced by many as odions in their 
‘features, and dangerous in their influence; neverthe- 
jess, the Britons had no sooner expelled one heresy 
than they embraced another, more specious in ap- 
pearance, but scarcely less destructive in its effects, 

This latter heresy had long been the subject of 
private conversation without any design on the 
part of those who had imbibed it to disturb the peace 
of the church. They considered that the church — 
erred in attributing the conversion of a sinner solely : 
to the operation of the Spirit of God on the heart, © 
‘of any good propensity in himself, Broparaen to 4 ‘ 
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‘rracious change; in contradistinction from which 

belief, they maintained that the sinner must work 

together with God, and submit himself to him in 

prayer, as it is Written: “ Ask, and it shall be given 

—seek, and ye shall find.” They supposed that 

many in their time were too rash and uncharitable 

in maintaining that God rejected some, and placed 

them beyond the reach of mercy in Christ. On the 

contrary, they held the opinion that God through 

Christ freely offers salvation to all; and that oor 
man, possessing the freedom of his own judgment 

atid the exercise of his will, was at perfect liberty | 
either to perish for ever through their own unbelief) 
and unholy living, (which would be their own fault)’ 

or by implicit obedience to the commands of the 

Gospel, to be happy throughout eternity; but that 

With our own intentions, we must also seek the 

grace and strength of the Almighty to enable us to 

/ stand firm and steadfast. These were the senti- 

ments which they avowed at first, and they were 

apparently conscientious in support of them; but 

they went further, 

The fomentor of this heresy was a native of North 
Wales, named Morean when at home, because he 
was born on the seashore. Af.er he went to Italy, 
however, he changed his name into Penagrus—a 
word of the same signification in Latin as Morgan 
in Welsh. His personal appearance was unseemly : 
be_was corpulent, had a thick neck, a crooked 
shoulder, and one eye } buthis mental abilities were 
extraordinary, his literary and theological acquire- 

meénts very extensive, and his moral character unim- 

peachable. [Erat in homine et alacritas et vigor 
wenii plane ineredibilis. Leland’s Comment. vol. 1, 

p. 34.} He left his native country, and visited his 
‘countrymen in Brittany: from thence he travelled 
to Italy and Jerusalem, and to many distant places 
in the East, for the sake of associating with men of 
learning and piety. It was his practice to journey 
town to town, and from one monastery to 
another, conversing with and consulting the most 
learned and intelligent men he ieemle hear of. He 
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was suspected of entertaming some erroneous opin-. 
ions, and, particularly, that a man might be saved. 
without the grace of God. But of this he was falsely 
accused; otherwise, he acted with the most shame- 
ful hypocrisy, for he publicly declared, ‘If any one 
believes or preaches that the grace of God .in Christ 
is not necessary and essential to the the salvation 
of men, Jet him be accursed.” 

In December, A. D. 415, a council was convened 
at Lyda, a town in Judes, at which fourteen bishops 
were present, and Pelagius was. summoned to answer 
to the charges of heresy which had been preferred 
against him. It is needless to insert the names of 
the bishops by whom he was examined; but. we 
will briefly notice the questions which they proposed, 
to him, nnd the replies Which he made to them. 

1, No one can be sinless without having a know- 

a ledge of the law: Pelagius dost thou maintain 

this? Answer. My meaning is misunderstood. | 
I did not say thata man who has a knowledge of 
the Jaw can be sinless; but thata man may receive 
instruction from the } law to avoid sin, as it is wri(teu, 
«To the law and to the testimony.” Isa, viii. 20.— 
This is net inconsistent with the doctrine of the 
church, snid the council. 

If. Every man has the free will to choose the good 
and avetd the evil: Is this thy opinion, Pelagius 2. 
Axs. Isaid that because God will assist any one 
who chooses that which ts good; but, when a man 
sins, the blame rests upon “himself alone.—Neither 
is this inconsistent with the doctrine of the church, 
rejoined the council, 

lil. The ungodly shall not be spared in the day of 
judgment, but shall be cast into everlasting. torments of 
fire and brimstone: Didst thou say this, Pelagius? _ 
Ans. Yes, verily, as I draw my authority from the 
Gospel. ‘‘ And these shall go away into everlasting 
_punishment.”—This also is eonsistent with the doc. 
rine of the church, 

IV. No evil can enter into the thownian of man: . 
Didst thou assert this, Pelagius? Ang, Net, ‘what K- 
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Notwithstanding this confession of Pelagius before 
the council, to ayoid excommunication, his real senti- 
ments were these: “Inasmuch as Jesus Christ gave 
his life as a ransom for sinners, and satisfied the 
justice of God for the sins of the world, it is possible 
for a christian, by making a proper use of his reason 
and understanding, to avoid or keep from sin by his 
own efforts, independent of the grace of God.” 
These are the sentiments which his opponents lay to 
his charge; he was therefore either guilty of dis- 
simulation, or he was falsely accused ; for he publicly 
declared his belief that “a christian, by_the grace of 
God, can ayoid sin ; forit is written, ‘ Whosoever is 
born of God doth not commit sin, for his seed re- 
maineth in him ; and he cannot sin because he is born 
of God.’ St. John iii. 9.” 

Pelagius received his education at the college of 
Bangor-is-coed, where he became a monk, and after- 
wards an abbot. This institution may properly be 
denominated the mother of all learning. It is not 
the same Bangor which is now in Caernarvonshire, and 
the seat of the bishopric which bears that name ;_ but 
Bangor in Flintshire, on the river Dee, about twelve 
miles from Chester. In former times there was a 
very extensive monastery at this place. In addition 
to the students who were learning the sciences, there 
were 2400 ‘religious persons who read the service in 
rotation, a hundred at a time, every hour in the twen- 
ty-four ; so that the worship of God was continued 
by day and night throughout the year. 


{Vide Manuscript Hengwrt.] But the dis- 


ciples and followers of Pelagius went far beyond the 
prudence and discretion of their teacher. If he 
whispered erroneous opinions in privacy, they pub- 

mY them, as with the voice of a trumpet, to the 
whole world.. Pelagius, at times} would~ zealously 
vindicate the doctrine of the grace of God. ‘‘ Let 
him be accursed,” he would say, ‘ who will believe 
or affirm that the grace of Godin Christ is not necessary 
every hour and minute of our lives, to render our 
actions acceptable in His sight. He who denies this 


is deserving of eve lasting torments. [Anathemo qui 
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vel sentit vel dicit gratiam Dei—non solum per sin- 
gulas horas, aut per singula momenta, sed etiam per 
singulos actus nostros, non esse necessarium, &c. 
Vide Uss. Antiq. c. 9, p. 156,] This was 
the language of a true christian, correctly in- 
formed in the faith, had he always entertained 
and expressed the same belief; but historians do not 
say that his disciples were as respectful in their opin- 
ious on the subject of divine grace. They were the 
authors of the following erroneous tenets, although 
they disavowed the authorship, and endeavoured 
to father it upon Pelagius: Ist. That Adam was 
created mortal, and that his body would haye re- 
turned to the dust, even if he had never sinned: 2nd. 
That man is free from original sin, because Adam’s 


disobedience affected himself alone, and_could haye 

Oe influence upon his posterity : 8rd. That salvation 
cometh by the law as well asby the gospel: 4th. 
That some persons, prior to the incarnation of 
Christ, were without sin: 5th. That new-born 
infants are in the same ‘state of innocence as Adam 
before the fall: 6th. That death is not the necessary 
and natural consequence of Adam’s transgession ; 
nor is the final resurrection the result and con- 
sequence of the resurrection of Christ: 7th. That it 
is practicable for man to live without sin, and to 
obey the commandments of God, without His gracious 
assistance. [Vide Uss. Brit. Ecles, Antig. ¢. 9, 
p. 117, 118.) 

Such were the false principles that were dissemina-> 
ted amongst the Britons after the death of Pelagius: 
for he himself never returned to Britain. The direct 
tendency of these principles was to produce self- 
confidence, self-sufficiency, presumption, and a reliance 
upon the law; for although a man’s intention be ever 
so good, yet, without grace to sanctify the obdurate 
heart, nature is weak, corrupt, and ready to fall ; 
although “ the spirit is willing, yet the flesh is weak,” 
as we may learn from the example of Peter, who 
denied his Lord and Master, notwithstanding his: 
repeated asserverations, “ Though I should die with 
thee, yet will I not deny thee.’’ ae 
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These erroneous doctrines were introduced into 
Britain By Agricona, A.D. 425. He was the son of 
an eloquent bishop, and a youth of excellent parts. 

’ He exerted his powers to a considerable degree in 
advocating and spreading the doctrines of Pelagius, 
maintaining the orthodoxy of his views, and boasting 
of his distinguished reputation throughout Christendom 
fur learning and piety. Notwithstanding the popular 
talents of Agricola, and the interest which was ex- 
cited when he was announced to preach, (which was 
so great thatthousands flocked to hear him) succeeded 
in raising but a small number of proselytes, as Brpa, | 
the English historian, admits: [Bed.His. Eel. 1.i, c. 17.} 
and he, itis well known, said as little in favour of 
the Britons as he possibly could. He had under his 
direction numerous exhorters, who are represented 
to have been rash, imprudent, self-willed, without 
either learning or authority—deficiences which were 
more than counterbalanced by their audacity. They 
“crept into houses, and led captive silly women, 
ever Jearning and never able to come to the know- 
ledge of the truth.’ 2 Tim. iii, 6. These, having it 
is true, a form of godliness, succeeded in imposing 
upon the unstable, and making a few disciples, who, 
“like children tossed to and fro, were carried about 
by every wind of doctrine, by the slight of men and 
cunning ‘craftiness, whereby they lay in wait to 

' deceive.’’ Eph. iv. 14. 

But this was the misfortune of the Britons gener- 
ally at this period: they were weak and feeble 

_christians, not grounded and established on the prin- 
ciples of religion. ‘The frequent incursions and 
attacks of the Picts, the lrish, the French, and the 
Saxons, likesudden storms of thunder and lightning, 
kept the Britons in continual apprehension, and had 
a constant tendency to harass their minds and weaken 
their faith. When Agricola and his wandering ex- 
horters preached salvation through a crucifled Saviour, 
the doctrine was received with decided satisfaction 
by the people, for it was one in which they had been 
taught to believe from their infancy; but when they 
changed their plan of operations, (for they were 
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eunning enough to be guarded in their expressions at 
first) and insisted that man could be saved by his 
own strength and his own endeavours, they were 
alarmed, though they knew not how to gainsay or 
contradict such an opinion. They therefore acted 
wisely (inasmuch as there was so great a lack of 
knowledge at home) in sending messengers to their 
countrymen in Brittany, requesting them to send 
over some of their pious and learned men, to argue 
these propagators of false doctrine, who, by fair 
words and dissembled holiness, were endeavouring to. 
overturn the christian faith. 

The messengers were received with every mark of 


kindness and respect by the church in France, who, . 


to manifest their willingness and readiness to assist 
their brethren, called an assembly, in order to select 
men of honest and good report, full of the Holy 
Ghost and of wisdom, to undertake the mission to 
Britain. In accordance with the wishes of the church 


sp the choice feli upon Garon, bishop of Alet-y-sodor, 
# 


?~ [Altisodorensis.] and Lupus, bishop of Trecastell, 
who were devout men, well-informed, and mightyjin 
the scriptures. When they had embarked, and had 
completed nearly half the voyage, (it is said) a terri- 
ble storm, accompanied by contrary winds, arose, 
whieh tossed the ship here and there until it was 
ready to sink. Garmon at this time was sleeping 
quietly upon his pillow. The crew of the ship awak- 
ened him and said, “ Master cerest thou not that we 
perish ?” The holy man arose, directed them all to 
humble themselves before God, and, having poured 
out his soul in prayer, in the fulness of faith, and 
hope, and trust in Divine Providence, took a handful 
of water and poured it into the sea, saying, “ Peace, 
be still, in the name of the blessed Trinity, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” ‘Immediately the 
wind ceased, and there was a great calm ;” and soon 
after ‘they were brought tothe desired haven.” | Bed. 
Hist. Eeles. 1. 4,¢.17.] After landing, the bishops 
were not idle: they preached the truths of the Gos- 
pel diligently and fervently to the common people in 
‘Welsh (for there was but little difference between 
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the language of the inhabitants of France, that is, 
the inhabitants of Brittany, and the old inhabitants 
of this island,) and to the learned in Latin—for La- 
tin was spoken occasionally in France and Britain in 
those times, as English is at this time in Wales. . 
They certainly had great labour on their hands, such 
as it was not in the power of man to perform, except 
their trust had been in God; for besides the corrupt 
principles which the false teachers had sown amongst 
those who professed Christianity, idolatry had taken 
strong hold in the kingdom—but, the greater the 
opposition, the more these two bishops relied on God. 
Their practice was to travel from one place to an- 
other, and preach the necessity of the grace of God 
to assist the weakness of nature, notwithstanding 
Christ Jesus had made full satisfaction to the justice 
‘of God for the sins of the world; and to expose the 
self-presumption and bad dispositions that lay con- 
cealed and were mixed with our good intentions, 
without assistance from “on high.” And the Lord 
God was pleased to grant his spirit to co-operate 
with their labour and diligence in preaching the 
word. .“ Paul planted and Apollos watered, but 
God gave the increase ;” so here by the blessing of 
God, who “ gave testimony to the word of his grace, 
‘nd granted signs and wonders to be done by the 
hands” (Acts. xiv. 3.,) of these two bishops, infidels 
were gained over to the faith, and the orthodox were 
‘confirmed therein; the weak were strengthened, and 
those who formerly despised the grace of God were 
brought to see their mistake, and to feel like the 
great apostle Paul did when he said,“ Not I, but the 
grace of God which was withme.” J Cor. xv. 10. 
The false teachers, Agricola and his exhorters, upon 
this retreated and hid themselves, like owls when the 
dawn appears: but they did not continue long in 
their hiding-places, before they took fresh courage, 
and sent a messenger to the two bishops, to inform 
them that they wished to converse with them about 
those texts of scripture which were in dispute between 
them. They accordingly met at London on an ap- 
pointed day—the false teachers in very pompous 
apparel> Aiea fulgentes. Const. Vit. Garm, l. 1, ¢. 23.] 
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shining silk, &c., and the bishops in coats of a darkish 
colour, short cloaks of changeable crimson hanging 
_over their shoulders, according to the custom of those 
times. ‘The false teachers being the most numerous 
began their oration, and continued about an hour 
“ magnifying the power of the faculties of the soul, 
and telling how many meritorious things-a man 
could do if he would follow his reason and consult 
his judgment ; and further, that his carelessness and 
inattention were the causes of his transgression.” 
Garmon then explained the awful changes made in 
the soul of Adam subsequent to his transgression: in- 
stead of rectitude of heart,he had now a strong inelin- 
ation to sin; and instead of that serenity and peace of 
mind which were a perpetual feast to his soul before, 
he had nothing within him now but a guilty conscience, 
rage, and unruly lusts, tumultuous thoughts and 
gnawings of conscience. Now, said he, this is what 
the scriptures mean by the old man—even the lusts 
of the flesh, covetousness, the propensity to evil 
which is in us, and which we had from our progenitor, 
because as the branches are of the same nature as 
the stock from which they grow, so we, the offspring 
of Adam, are partakers of the same evil and corrupt 
nature which he possessed after he had sinned. So it 
isevident that the first part of the birth of a Christian 
is to cast away these wicked propensities, which are 
so intent upon having dominion over him; but he is 
not to engage in this work in his own strength alone, 
for nature is very feeble and corrupt, and the imagin- 
ation of man’s heart is evil from his youth, Gen. viii. 
2i. We ought therefore to pray for the strength 
and grace of God to assist our good intentions, as it 
is written: “ My grace is sufficient for thee, for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness.” 2 Cor. xviii. 9. 
By saying this and much more, all the people were 
greatly comforted, and some were so angry with the 
false teachers and exhorters that they wished to de- 
stroy them, but Garmon and Lupus pacified them. 
Shortly after the above-mentioned debate, these 
two good men came to Oswestry, where they met 
with a bigot living sumptuously every day, who. 
began to blaspheme the doctrine of divine grace, and 
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to mock and ridicule the bishops. Not long after 
this, the earth beneath and around his palace fell in, 
and became a pool of water. [Humph. Lloyd’s Brev. 
of Britain. p. 69.6.] Itis called tothis day Llyngc-llys, 

We next hear of their being at Mold, in Flintshire. 
At that time, A.D. 427, the Picts, the Germans, and 
the Saxons were destroying, robbing, killing, and 
burning from one end of the kingdom to the other. 
The Britons had a numerous army of brave men 
ready to encounter the enemy ; but before they went 
to the field, the greater part of the troops applied for 
baptism, and very many of the country people were 
baptized daily, when Garmon and Lupus preached 
to them. [Bed. Hist. Ecles. }. 1, c. 20.] 

Some may be inclined to ask if infants were bap- 
tized in that age in Britain. What was the reason 
that these soldiers were not baptized in their infancy, 
for the greater part of the army were baptized by 
Garmon and Lupus? I reply: 

> eta This certainly shows that a great part of the 
kingdom had not as yet been converted to Christian- 
ity, as we have already seen by the testimony of the 
assembly which met at Gloucester to discuss the 
merits of the Arian heresy, in the passage which says, 
that “‘There were many pagans yet in the kingdom.” 
It is not at all surprising that there was so much 
ignorance at this time, when we consider the contin- 
ual assaults and attacks of the Picts, the Saxons, and 
other barbarians, who were enemies to the christian 
religion, and who, more than all others, martyred 
the bishops and clergy; and our wonder will be 
still more diminished, when we reflect that the people 
had lost their teachers, and were naturally terrified 
by the tortures and sufferings they had endured 
into an avowal of paganism, in order to preserve 
their own lives. And again. many of the clergy who 
survived were very weak and unlearned ; so much so, 
indeed, that they were obliged to send to France for 
assistance against the Pelagian heresy, which was 
80 injurious to the life of a real christian. 
2ndly. We read that our countryman, Pelagius, 
_was at an assembly in Italy, where he was called to 
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an account respecting his sentiments ; and, inasmuch 


as he was suspected of denying original sin, it \ 


was thought that he might also deny infant bap- 
tism. His sentiments were demanded in this public 
assembly, which he gave in the following words: “1 
should truly be a heretic of the worst description, if 
I denied the baptism of infamts, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. How wicked must he be who 
would attempt to keep them out of the church of 
Christ on earth, and would oppose the practice 
of the catholic church since the time of the apostles 
to this day! As it respects myself, I never had a 
doubt respecting infant baptism ; and verily I never 
heard of any dispute or interference, at any time, 
in opposition to the baptizing of the infants of the 
faithful.” (Vid. Uss. Antiq. Ecles. Brit. Antiq. c. x, 
p. 147, &c.j} Thus Pelagius declares that he never 
knew of any dispute in any part of Christendom 


respecting the admission of the infants of the faith- 
ful to baptism; but, if the church in Britain had ~ 


been opposed to infant baptism, he would have heard 
of this at home, as he was a native of North Wales. 

drdly. The ancient fathers agree in asserting that 
the Britons were orthodox in their belief, with the 
exception of the corruption they imbibed from the 
heresy of Arius, who was favourable to infant bap- 
tism ; and they further testify that the practice of 
the church of Christ in baptizing infants was a tradi. 
tion or doctrine which had been received from the 


apostles. Oricen, who wrote about the year 230, 


in his exposition of Psalm lv. 5, “Behold, I was 
shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive 
me,” says * It was because of this original sin that 
the church received a tradition from the apostles to 
baptize infants; and doubtless this is one of the tra- 
ditions to which the apostle refers in 2 Thess. ii. 15. 
‘Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and hold the tradi- 
tions which ye have been taught, whether by word 
or by epistle.’ ” 

This is sufficient to show that infant baptism was 
practised amongst the ancient Britons, as amongst 
all other christians throughout the world. 
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We now return to Garmon and Lupus, of whom 
ancient historians reJate that, ‘“‘ Whatever they said 
with their tongues was daily confirmed by the mira- 
eles which God wrought by them.” It issaid they _ 
healed the sick, gave sight to the blind, and quenched 
the violence of fire. But, to say no more on this 
subject, they performedtwo other acts which were 
very serviceable to the Britons, besides establishing 
them in the principles of.religion, and which onght to 
be kept in remembrance. Ist. They made arrunge- 
ments to have school-houses erected for the encour- 
agement of literature: 2ndly. They furnished the 
Britons with a form of common prayer, which they 
had brought with them. 

The clergy of Britain were ‘unlearned and un- 
stable” at this time: they were only “children in 
understanding,” unacquainted with the scriptures 
and true divinity. ‘This was the cause of their being 
unable to converse or argue with confidence, lest 
they should give occasion for their enemies to triumph 
over them. So Garmon and Lupus, by the assistance 
of many princes and lords, who were favourably in- 
clined towards religion, established numerous schools 
through England and Wales, where devout and 
jearned men were employed as teachers, to qualify 
young men for the work of the ministry. The two 

-most distinguished men who were engaged in this 
work were Dyrric and [Lirup, both gifted and in- 
telligent men, full of the most fervent and pious zeal, 
and anxious to be useful in their day and generation. 
Dyfrig opened his school first in Caerleon, in Mor- 
mouth, the metropolis of Wales at that-period, as we 
have before observed, where not only the sons of 
common men became pupils, but those also of the 
nobility were instructed in the higher branches 

_ of literature and science, such as astronomy, philoso- 

phy, &c. He sometimes tanght at Hinllan, on the 

' river Wye; andat Moch-rhos. It is,gaid that he had 
occasionally about a thousand pupil The great 

_ Txtno, the second bishop of Liandaff, who so vigour- 
ously vindicated the grace of God at an assembly 
held A. D. 492, at Lianddewi-breti, was one of his 
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students. Capoc, the son of Cynlas, lord of Glamor= 
gan, who was the first Abbot at Llancarfan, also 
studied under him, together with hundreds of other 
men of renown, whose names have not been handed 
down to us. Dyfrig, when he saw the seed of edu- 
cation which he had sown likely to produce such 
abundance of good fruit, resigned his charge into 
other hands, was consecrated bishop of Llandaff, and 
afterwards promoted to the archbishopric of Caer- 
leon. [Leland. de Script Britan. vol 1 p. 50.] 

Illtud, in Glamorgan, was indefatigable in his 
efforts to restore religion and good morals. Samson, 
one of his pupils, was a man of extensive knowledge, 
although he was the occasion of much injury and loss 
to his country, by taking with him to Brittany, 
where he was made archbishop, all the Welsh books he 
could get into his possession. GILDAs was also one 
of his students: he wrote a short history of the Bri- 
tons. Awongst hundreds of others, were Dwr, the 
archbishop, and Pawtin, who was buried at Llan-| 
sawil, and on whose gravestone is the following 
epitaph: ‘‘ Servator Fidei, Patri Semper Amator, Hic 
Paulinus jacet, Cultor pientissimus equi; the trans- 
lation of which is, “ Here lieth Pawlin, the preserver 
of the faith, a lover of his country, and a conscien- 
tious vindicator of whatever was just and equitable. 

Bangor-is-y-Coed, in North Wales, received her 
portion of the care and assistance of Garmon, who 
ee eenental in settling Ampaw there as an over- 
sefr and teacher of others. Aidan was a son of 
Gwyrnwy, and a great grandson to Urien-Reged, 
the prince of North Wales. In short, Bangor-is-y- 
Coed and Caerleon were the two principal universi- 
ties in Wales, and were superior to any at that time 
in England, because the latter was more exposed to 
the assaults and attacks of enemies, and to disturb- 
ances of variqus kinds, sometimes accompanied with 
the shedding of blood, than the former. 

The second service rendered by Garmon and Lupus 
‘for the benefit of the Church was the furnishing 
them. with avery excellent form of prayer, which had 
} sed by the church in France from the time oe 
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the apostles. There is a special account of the order 
of the church service on holidays; but we are not so well 
informed of its order on the Lord’s day. On the 
holidays, the service was introduced with the con- 
fessioa; then succeeded the collect appointed for 
the day: afterwards something would be said of the 
martyr whose memory was celebrated, with afervent 
prayer for the grace of God, to enable them to imi- 
tate him as far as he had followed the example of 
Jesus Christ. The sermon would then follow, or an 
address setting forth the most distinguishing graces— 
the devotion, zeal, patience, &c. of the saint, and 


_ how absolutely necessary is the truit or assistance of 


the spirit in order to lead a christian life. Then the 
collect would follow, praying for the grace of God to 
unite and keep his worshippers from heresy and 
schism. A collect would then be read for the conse- 
eration of the bread and wine in the communion ; and, 
after partaking thereof, another prayer for a blessiny 
on their exercises. To these would be added the 
Lord’s prayer, and then the benediction. There was 
no superstition in these prayers—no prayer for the 
dead, or supplication directed to any departed saint. 
it was the life of the saints alone that was mentioned 
inthe sermon, with a serious admonition to the 
living to imitate them, according to the exhortation 
of St. Paul: “ Wherefore, I beseech you, be ye fol- 
lowers of me.” 1 Cor, iv. 16. The ancient fathe's 
of the church unite in their belief that this form of 
prayer was composed by some of the apostles, or by 
some other pious men of that age, although orthodox 
bishops may have made some additions to them since, 
as the state of the church might require ; and it was 
out of this form principally that the ‘‘ Book of Com- 
mon Prayer” was collected, and not from the Mass 
book of the papists, as the dissenters foolishly ima- 
gine, for want of better information, [Stillingfl. 
re Britan. c. 4, p. 232—287. | 

When Garmon and Lupus had arranged matters 
thus satisfactorily, every thing having the appear- 
ance of safety and stability, they returned home to 
France. The false teachers and their exhorters recom. 
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menced their attempts, but they might as well have 
left the fiddle in its case, for its sound was discordant, 
possessing no more melody than the harsh and grat- 
ing sound of a grindstone. 
it was, however, thought advisable to send another 
messenger to beseech Garmon to revisit Britain, 
because the false teachers were still by their cunning 
and eraftiness endeavouring to overturn the faith. The 
Britons were fully persuaded that the Lord had 
“given him on his first visit, meuth and wisdom, 
which all their adversaries were not able to gainsay 
or resist.” Luke xxi. 15. Garmon {to give further’ 
evidence of his willingness to assist them) sailed 
without delay to Britaid, bringing with him Szvxrus, 
bishop of Tre-hir, who was an eloquent man, and 
mighty in the scriptures. The two bishops set out 
about the work which they had been sent to perform 
with alacrity and vigour; and having silenced Agri- 
cola and his adherents, they were sent out of the 
kingdom, in order that the church in Britain, if 
ossi'le, might enjoy peace henceforward—the Bri- 
tons at the same time praising God for the comforts 
they had received by attending to the sound doctrines 
of these two servants of God. “It is good to be 
zealously atiected always in a good thing.” Gal. iv. 18, 
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“CHAPTER III. 


Revival of the Pelagian Heresy—The Assembly at 
Llan-ddewt-brefi—Dewi and Gildas—The Playue— 
Augustine, the Monk, preaching to the Hnylish— 
The corruption of the Church of RKome—The Bishops 
of Britain conversing with Augustine—The Marty: ~ 
dom of the Monks of Bangor-is-y coed. 


We left the church in Britain in the enjoyment of 
repose and peace, purified from its dross, and keepin z 
the unity of the faith. At this time peace and pros- 
perity prevailed throughout the kingdom, as it is 
written: “ Great. peace have they which love thy 
Jaw, and nothing shall offend them.” Psalms ecxix. 
165, It is remarked respecting the ancient Britons 
that no stratagem or assault of any enemy could suc- 
ceed against them, so long as they remained wiih 
God, and worshipped him in the beauty of holiness ; 
but that all manner of marauders, such as the Picts, 
the French, &c. could overpower them when they 
“ walked according to the imagiaation; of their evil 
hearts,” as it is written: “but if they turn away, 
and forsake my statutes and my commandments, then 
will I pluck them up by the roots out of the land: 
which I have given them.” 2 Chron. vii. 19. 

Nothing remarkable in relation to religion occurred 
after the last departure of St. Harman, (for so he is 
surnamed) until the Saxons came to this island at the 
invitation of Vortigern, and became a severe scourge 
in the hand of the Lord to punish the wickedness of 
the country. Gildas remarks: “ It was the foolishness 
and madness of the king and his counsellors (who 
invited them to Britain) that was the cause of this 
calamity.” Beda, the English historian, says that 
God in his providence made use of them as his instru. 
ments to punish the wicked inhabitants of the king. 
dom. The two writers, notwithstanding their differ. 
ent sentiments and inclinations, were certainly greed 
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upon this point ; for had it not been that the Britons 
were rendered almost insensible by the righteous 
judgment of God onaccount of their aggravated sins, 
they could not have been so stupid, as thoughtless, as 
infatuated, as they were on this occasion, But 
« Judgments are prepared for scorners, and stripes 
for the back of fools.” ‘Prov. xix. 29. It would 
have been as wise an act to leave a pack of wolves to 
protect a flock of sheep, as it was in the Britons to 
eall in the aid of the Saxons against the assaults of 
their enemies, as they soon learned by sad experience ; 
for they, instead of fighting with the enemy according 
to their agreement, made peace with them, and, like 
so many accursed traitors, turned their weapons upon 
their employers. The Britons were unprepared for 
such treachery, expecting the Saxons to assist and 
not betray them, inasmuch as they were hired ser- 
vants tnder them. So, when there was no one 
amongst the Britons who could raise a hand against 
the Saxons and Picts, the latter rushed upon the un- 
armed inhabitants, piercing and stabbing them with 
long knives and swords—sparing neither old nor 
young, male nor female, excepting such only as were 


able to escape from their fury and conceal themselves ' 


in caves and deserts, Many fled to fortified towns, 
churches, and monasteries; but these were soon 
* burnt to the ground, and the wretched creatures 
who were within envied the happy death of those 
who had been slain with the sword. Such, indeed, 
was the frightful slaughter in all parts of the kingdom, 
especially in England, that nothing but a miracle 
could have preserved the Britons from utter de- 


struction as a nation; for the Saxons, having killed 


and burnt until they were tired, returned suddenly to 
Germany, as related in the first part of this work. 
“ O thou sword of the Lord, how long will it be ere 
thou be quiet? put up thyself into thy scabbard, 
rest, and be still.” Jer. xviii. 6. 

Notwithstanding the immense number of men, wo- 


men, and children who were slain in this treacherous ~ 


massacre, there were still some remaining, having 
found safety and concealment in mountains, deserts, 
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and caves. This deadly stroke fell heavily on the 
inhabitunts of Kent and the surrounding country, on 
the banks of the Thames, and from thence to London, 
Oxford, and their vicinities. Those who resided in 
the remote corners of the kingdom were ignorant 
(except from report) of the extent of the calamity ; 
and between them and the remnant left of the inhabi- 
tants of Wales, Corfiwall, and the north of England, 
they soon raised an army of more than twenty thou, 
sand men. When the Saxons returned, with the 
expectation, doubtless, of renewing their depreda- 
tions, they were obliged to retreat with loss and 
shame. But after the Britons had commenced re- 
building their churches, their houses, and their cities, 
and were about to enjoy the blessings of repose aud 
peace, they began, (and this was always their mis- 
fortune) to dispute amongst themselves; and the doc- 
trine of Pelagius, which, it might have been thought 
had been long ago buried in oblivion, was revived 
to some considerable extent. 

But the seeds of this heresy were rooted up, before 
before they had attained sufficient strength to injure 
the true faith, for Dyfrig, archbishop of Caerleon, 
caused the bishops and clergy of Wales to meet at 
a place afterwards called Llan-ddewi-brefi, in Cardi- 
ganshire, (because it was in South Wales that this 
heresy had revived) to take measures for the vindica- 
tion of the cath: lic faith, and the establishment of 
the genuine principles of religion. Accordingly, the 
bishops and clergy convened ; amongst whom were 
Teilo, Padorn, Pawlin, Cadoc, and Dewi, and many 
others,—all men of ability, and highly respected for 
their holy conversation and piety. But the solemn, 
evangelical, and eloquent address of Dewi, in pre- 
eminence to the rest, warmed the hearts of the assem- 
bly, until then were ready to magnify the grace of 
God; for he exposed the folly and presumption of 
confiding in good intentions, independent vf divine 
assistance, so plainly, that all who heard him received 
comfort and edification. It may truly be said that 
his discourse “ministered grace unto his hearers.” 
‘This coy met A. D. 492, - 
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But lest any one should think that I misrepresent 
the historian, I will insert the account entire m his 
owu words. The Pelagian heresy” said he, ‘had 
greatly revived since the departure of Garmon from 
the island. ‘This was the cause of the meeting of 
the assembly at Llan-ddewi-brefi, where not only 
the bishops and clergy met together, but also many 
of the nobility. At this meeting the orthodox, bis- 
hops were very diligent, preaching to the people, 
and endeavouring to restore them from their errors ; 
but they did not sueceed— the false teachers having 
vained many proselytes, who were all adhered im- 
moveably to the false doctrine they had taken up. 
Bishop Pawlin, whef he discovered this, sent a 
message to Dewi, to beseech him-to attend at the 
assembly, for all new that he was a mighty man in 
the vindieation of the truth: but Dewi could not 
come at this time, for the holy man had entirely 


devoted himself to heavenly meditations, At last, | 


however, Dyfrig, the archbishop, and Daniel, bishop 
of Bangor. condescended to wait upon him in person, 
and he, in the spirit, knew that they were on the 
road hastening to him, and that the cause required 
his presence. He therefore went with them “ doubt- 
Me: nothing.” As they approached the end of their 
journey, and were within sight of Llan-ddewi-brefi, 
they met a widow who was weeping bitterly for her 
son? rahe recently died, and was about to be buried. 
When she saw Dewi was going that way, she ran to 
him, and earnestly besought him to pray to God 
that he would be pleased to restore her son to life 


again. Dewi, upon this, hastened to the bier, bedewed ~ 


the face of the corpse with bis tears, and ealling on 
the_name of Christ, the young man was revived in 


the_presence ¢ ‘e of all, to their uttér aston iment 5 
' and he delivered him perfectly well to his mother. 


[Girard. Vit, St. David. apud. Wharton. Anglia 
sucra, p. 659.) The young man at this time refused 
to return home with his mother, and nothing would 
satisly him but to accompany Dewi to the assembly. 
The holy man complied with his wish, and gave him 
his Bible (without which he would go to no place) 
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to carry. He put it on his shoulder, and brought it 
to the assembly. Then Dewi (to the very great 
comfort of all the faithful) preached the word of God 
to the people in the open air; and on the summit of 
the hill where they stood, a church was built, and 
consecrated to the honour of Dewi: it is called to 
this day Llan-Ddewi-Brefi.” 

Whether these miracles, with many others of 
which tradition speaks, were actually performed, I 
am unable to say; but there is no doubt that Dewi 
was @ man of very extensive literary and theological 
knowledge, and that his conversation was in heaven, 
whilst be sojourned on earth. His future greatness 
and excellence were predicted before his birth, as 
willappear from the following remarkable occurrence. 
When Gildas was preaching in the church of Llan-y- 
Morfa, a woman named Nonraslawn, who was preg- 
nant at the time with Dewi, entered the church dur- 
ing the service. Gildas immediately became dumb, 
and was unable to proceed with his discourse. The 
audience were greatly astonished at the sudden im- 
pediment of the preacher, and inquired the cause. 
“Tt is true (said Gildas) that I can address you in 
common conversation, but I cannot preach, nor can 
I explain the reason. [Ego quidem communi loquela 
vos alloqui possum, pradicare vero, nulla tenus pos- 


sum. Girald, p. 630.] Be pleased, however, to with- | 


draw for a time, that I may see what I can effect 
alone.” When the congregation had gone out of the 
charch, Gildas again attempted to preach, but in 
vain, every successive trial proving abortive. At 
length, in the greatest terror and concern, he ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘If anyone be concealed in this house, I 
eharge him or her, by the living God, to come forth.”’ 
Upon this, Nonraslawn, who had been sitting in some 
secret place, meditating on the words of the preacher 
presented herself, and, with a reverential bow, replied 
to his call in the following manner : “ There is no one 
here except me, my lord, who have been sitting in 
this place, listening to the holy words which have 
dropped from your lips.” Gildas was then persuaded 
that the child which was born of her would be more 
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exalted than he ; so he requested her to withdraw, 
and proceeded with his discourse without any further 
impediment or difficulty, 


Soon after the breaking up of the assembly at — 


Llan-Ddewi-Brefi, Dyfrig, the archbishop, was desir- 
ous, on account of his advanced age and bodily in- 
firmities, to resign his charge, the duties of which 
were too weighty and numerous for his declining 
powers. Dewi ap Sant, lord of Cardigan, and an 
uncle of king Arthur, was therefore consecrated to 


his holy office ; but as Caerleon, in Monmouthshire, | 


(the seat of the archbishopric) was filled with noise | 
and confusion, and was moreover the chief resort of | 
strangers, and the gentry of the country, (attracted | 
thereto by the king’s court, which was occasionally © 


held there) the new incumbent moved the seat of his — 


diocese to Ty Ddewi, [now St. David’s}] in Pem- 
brokeshire, where he expected to enjoy that guietude 
and retirement which were so essential to the full dis- 
charge of his sacred and important duties. Twenty- 
five archbishops, in succession, resided in this place 
until the year 1100, when the privilege of giving 
title to an archbishopric was wrested from it, by the 
unfair intrusion and violent usurpation of another 


“ which had had no possible right to such a distinction. 


Dewi, its first archbishop, died at the very advanced 


Britan vol.1, p. 50-] and““tike a sheaf of wheat fully 
ripe, was gathered into the garner of the Lord.?” 


oft 


of one hundred and forty-seven, {Lelund. de Seript:” 


For a considerable time after this, the country . 


enjoyed the blessings of tranquility and repose. 
Kings were anointed in England and Ireland, and 
they prospered, because they followed that which was 
good: for “ Mercy and truth preserve the king, and 
his throne is upholden by mercy.” Prov. xx. 28. 
Just and upright judges were appointed in various 
districts, to decide all disputes and controversies ; 
and jious ministers were ordained to dispense to the 
church of Christ the bread of eternal life. But- 
when another generation arose, who studied nothing 
but present ease and prosperity, and had no persecu- 
tion or tribulation to excite them to good and holy 
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deeds, everything assumed an appearance of confusion 
and disorder. The kings became cruel and oppressive, 
and ruled their subjects as with a rod of iron. The 
judges were mercenary, and sold their decisions for 
money, in imitation of Balaam, the son of Bosor, who 
loved the wages of unrighteousness. The priests, 
too,—they who, above all others, should have been 
exemplary in the discharge of their duties—like 
Zacharivh’s idle shepherd, deserted their flocks, and 
suffered them to wander at pleasure over the barren 
mountains of unbelief, where they could find no 
spiritual food to nourish their souls, but where rank 
and offensive weeds and plants sprang up at every 
step, and shed the poisonous influence on all surround- 
ing objects. The people as a natural consequence 
of the neglect and indifference of their civil and 
religious rulers, soon gave a loose rein to their ap- 
petites and passions, and indulged in every species 
of unrighteousness, wickedness, coveteousness, and 
malice. In short, they fully verified the words ef 
the poet, ‘‘In facines jurasse putes ;” that is, as if 
they had vowed to follow all manner of sin and wick- 
edness. It is not surprising, theretore, that the 
judgments of the Lord were poured out against them. 
* Shall I not visit for these things? saith the Lord ; 
and shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation 
ae this?” Jer. v.9. When the sins of the Britons 
had attained their acme, the Lord sent amongst 
them a plague, called in Welsh full felen, a species 
of yellow fever. [Vide Uss. Ecles, Brit. Antiq. c. 14, 
_p- 290.] The section of country where this plague 
prevailed to the greatest extent, and--was most fatal 
in its effects, (including nearly the whole of Wales) 
was under the dominion of Maritgwyn GwynepD, 
the son of Ca3wallon Llaw-hir. Ergland, however, 
was by no means exempt from this dreadful affliction ; 
for a great multitude of the inhabitants were smit- 
tea with the plague and died. King Maelgwyn at 
first was a man well disposed towards the church, in 
defence of which, and the general interests of the 
__ country, he was both able and willing to exercise his 

sword: but it is probable that in his latter days he 
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went astray from the path in which he had previously 
walked, from too strong an attachment to his son 
Run, whom (with a negligence like that which Eli 
of old manifested towards his children) he permitted 
to commit what excesses he pleased, without eor- 
rection or restraint. On this account, Gildas speaks 
of him in terms of harshness and unkindness : [Gild. 
de Exeid. Britann. p. 29.) Taliesin curses him, and 
Says : 

May no fayour be shown to Maelgwyn, the king— 

No minstrel his praises in poesy sing ; 

May no grace from above e’er inhabit his breast, 

For he hath not his son’s evil habits repressed. 

When he walked in the path which was tending 

to death, 

And curses fell from him with every breath, 

He used not the rod which a father should use, 

When his children parental obedience refuse. 

May his days on the earth be unhappy and few, 

And his fields, where abundance and beauty once 

grew, uy 
~Be: desolate, barren, and unfair to the view, 

One of Maelgwyn’s sons was named Crrrpic, and 
from him, being lord of the place, that part of South 
Wales was called Ceredigion—now commonly termed 
Cardiganshire. 


But to return: When the Lord had smitten the 
country with such an awful plague, and so many 
thousands of its inhabitants had fallen beneath its’ 
desolating ravages, the Saxons found no difficulty in 
conquering and subjugating the remainder. A great 
number of the Britons sailed over to their country- — 
men in Brittany, to escape from the unhealthy atmo- 
sphere which hovered around their own dwellings ; so 
that, beween the number of those who died by 
the plague and of those who emigrated to Brittany, _ 
the country was nearly drained of its population 
—so much so, indeed, that but a very small body | 
could be found io withstand the forces of the Saxons, | 
It is evident, therefore, that it was not by their , 
strength, or by their cunning, that they subjugated 
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the Britons; but by the force of circumstances, 
which God in his righteous judgment had brought 
to bear against the inhabitants, for their daring im- 
piety and hardness of heart. [Vide Nenn. de Reb. 
Gest. Brit. c.45.] “Because they forgot the mul- 
titude of his mercies, they fell in the day of his ven- 
geance.” Thus the Britons lost the crown of Eing- 
land, which they had held in their possession upwards 
of 1827 years. 

When the Saxons had usurped the crown of Eng- 
land, and had’ seeured themselves in the government 
of the country, (notwithstanding the unjust manner in 
which they effected it) Pope Greeory, A. D. 596, 
about 150 years after the Saxons came to Britain, ° 
sent Aucustins the Monk to preach the gospel to 
them ; for, as yet, they were universally illiterate, 
and without. any knowledge of the true God or,of 
‘the Sospel of Jesus Christ. 

This was not St. Augustine, the bishop of Hippo, a 
city of Africa. Bishop Augustine was one of the 
ancient fathers of the church, and aman of exemplary 
piety, of extensive literary acquirements, and of 
sound, undeviating, uncompromising faith. Augustine 
the monk was a tall, slender, lean man in person; as 
to his faculties, he was like one of the Pharisees 
mentioned in the scriptures, and had a haughty and 
arrogant appearance. He was envious and blood- 
thirsty, as his subsequent conduct in Britain plainly 
exemplified. When he first landed, he displayed 
some of the imposing pageantry of his vocation. A 
man carrying a large silver cross, and another bear- 
ing the image of Christ painted on a_board, walked 
before him. This was mere pomp and ceremony. 

The church of Rome, at this time, had not only 


outwardly adorned herself with vain and supersti- 


tious ceremonies, whichjwere injurious to the power 
and influence of true religion, but she had also be- 
come corrupt in her doctrine; for, Ist. In addition 
fo the worship of Jesus Christ, her pastors had intro- 
duced the practice of praying to the saints, both 
male and female: 2nd. Besides heaven and hell (the 


_ final scenes of rewards and punishments) they had 
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invented a third place, which they called Purgatory * 
3rd. The priests were forbidden to marry, although 
the practice had not as yet become universal: 4th. 
The bishop of Rome claimed authority over all the 
other bishops in Christendom. Some say that he 
had not at this time attained his full power, but that 
he had taken the prime step to his exaltation: 5th. 
They mixed salt with the water in baptism: 6th. 
Images were introduced into the churches, although 
the practice of bowing down before them was as yet 
but partially observed: 7th. They ineuleated the 
belief that every piece of wood or stone in the shape 
of a cross had the virtue of performing miracles. 

These things are thus related in an old Welsh chron- 
icle:—“ The christianity which Augustine introduced 
amongst the English had degenerated essentially 
from the purity of the gospel: It transcended the 
limits of the church of Christ, and abounded in super- 
_ fluous rites, human ordinances, and unmeaning cere- 
monies, contrary to the simplicity inculeated in the 
precepts of our saviour ; such, for instance, as crosses 
and images, praying to deceased saints, the supremacy 
of the Pope, the commingling of water and salt in 
baptism, and other unintelligible, unspiritual, and 
frivilous practices. Such was the corrupt garb in 
which Augustine introduced the christian religion 
to the notice and consideration of the Saxons.” This 
testimony is furnished by the Right Reverend Father 
RicuarD Davies, D.D., bishop of St. David’s, in his 
preface to the first Welsh edition of the New Testa- 
ment, printed A. D. 1567. 

It isnot my intention to to give a histoy of the 
success which attended the preaching of Augustine 
to the Saxons. As a reward for the zeal and perse- 
verance with which he disseminated the corrupt doc- 
trines of the the Romish church, the pope was pleased 
to confer upon him the title of archbishop of Britain. 
This was the first attempt of the pope to exercise 
authority in this country. As soon as Augustine was 
elevated to to his exalted station, he sent for the 
bishops of Britain, in the hope of persuading them 
to acknowledge the pope as the head pastor of the 
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universal church, and himself as the archbishop of all 
Britain, under the instructions and authority of his 
master. Dynawz, the abbot of Bangor-is-y-coed, 
with many others of the clergy, in compliance with 
the invitation, met together at the place appointed, 
for the express purpose of discussing the novel claims 
which he and the pope had asserted. Dynawt, “a 
man approved of God,” and “ who rightly divided 
the truth,” replied to Augustine in the following 
words: “Be it known to you, that we consider it 
our duty to obey and submit to the church of God, 
to the pope of Rome, and to every good christian— 
to love them in every situation and under all circum- 
stances, and to assist all both by word and deed, in 
becoming children of the Lord. We know cf no 
other obedience to him you call pope, or father ; and 
this we are prepared to render to him and to every 
ehristian for ever. Beyond this, we are subject to 
the archbishop of Caerleon, who is a guide and an 
overseer, under God, to direct and keep us in the 
spiritual path.” [Spelm. Concil. Brit. p. 108, ex 
antiq. MS.] This is an excellent testimony against 
popery; for Dynawt, in the name of his brethren, 
asserts that they were ready to assist and love the 
pope of Rome, if he were a true christian, as they 
charitably judged him to be; but they knew of no 
othec manifestations of attachment that were due to 
him. “ We are (said they) under the direction of 
the archbishop of Caerleon, who is our superintendent 
in the hands of God.’’ : 

When Augustine heard this fearless expression of 
the sentiments of the British clergy, he was persuaded 
that the pope would not be acknowledged by them 
as the head of the catholic church, nor himself be 
recognised as archbishop of the church in Britain. 
He was highly displeased at the freedom of their 
remarks, and answered them in a tone of harshness 
- and severity. “Inasmuch as ye refuse to acknow- 
ledge the pope as the head of the catholic church, 
and obstinately adhere to your own peculiar prac- 
tices, prove the truth of your principles by the per- 
formance of some miracles.” Thereupon, an old 
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Englishman was brought to them, to ascertain whe- 
ther they could restore his sight: when they con- 
fessed their inability, Augustine undertook the work, 
and prayed, and immediately the man received his 
sight. [Bed. Hist. Hcles.1.2,¢.1.] It might have 
been supposed that the gift of tongues would have 
been of more service to him than his boasted power 
of working miracles; for he could not speak a word 
of English, his preaching and conversation being 
conveyed to his heaters through the medium of an 
interpreter. He presumed, however, notwithstanding 
this deficiency, to perform wonders. He acted 
wisely in selecting a Englishman to interpret his 
sayings ; for, had he chosen a Welshman, it is pro- 
bable that the task would have proved too much for 
him. , 

The papists and the pagans are continually boast- 
ing of their power to perform miracles. The papists 
relate of St. Thomas, one of their saints, that the 
cross addressed him as follows: ‘Thou hast, written 
well concerning me O Thomas.” [Brey. Rom. in 
Fest. St. Thom. 7. Mart.] The pagans also say that 
the temple of the goddess of Fate spoke to the women 
who ministered there as follows: “Ye have done 
well.’ [Val. Max. |. 8, c. 8.] The papists affirm 
-hat St. Francis preached to birds, fishes, and wild 
beasts ; and that his sermon effected such a mighty 
change in a greedy wolf, that he came to him, and 
solemnly swore that he would never afterwards injure 
either man or beast. [Gest. St. Francisc. N. 7 & 16.] 
The pagans also relate many similar stories. The 
papists say that some man cut off his, right arm, and 
hung it to a post, in the presence of a multitude of 
people; but after he had devoutly bowed before the 
image of the Virgin Mary, his arm immediately 
leaped to its wonted place on his body, and was so 
skilfully and scientifically cemented that, the joint 
was not visible.. |Baron. ad Ann, 727, N. 5, 6, 7.J 
The pagans also assert that a woman was greatly 
pained in her bowels by a large worm. she went to 
a wizard to obtain relief, but he was unfortunately 
from home: his servants, however, took her into 
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the room where their master healed the sick, and 
cut offjher head, in order to extract the worm with 
less difficulty. Before they hadreplaced and fastened 
the head in its proper position, the wizard returned, 
and chastized them for their temerity and presump- 
tion; but he had compassion on the woman, and 
made her “every whit whole.” [Vid. Atlian. de 
Animal. |. 9, ce. 33.] It would be an easy matter to 
multiply such stories, which any one can perceive are 
are entirely destitute of truth. But that false teach- 
ers haye performed miracles, is a fact which cannot 
controverted. Our Saviour say, “ False Christs and 
false prophets shall arise, and shew signs and won- 
ders, to seduce, if it were possible, even the elect-” 
Mark xiii. 23. If, therefore, Augustine the Monk 
endeavoured to force the reception of his er- 
roneous tenets, (such as the supremacy of the bishop 
of Rome, the invocation, &c.) the Britons did well 
to withstand them, and to adhere to the admonition 
of our Lord. “But take heed: behold, I have fore- 
told you all things.’ The remark of a member of 
our church is appropriate on this subject: “Th’s I 
say to shew our opponents, the papists, that they 
should not be angry at us for examining their mira- 
eles by the unerring rules of the scriptures ; for, if 
the former contain any doctrine which is not to be 
found in the latter, we reject them as lying fables, or the 
workings of Satan.” [White's Way to the Church, 
42, p. 303.] It is certain that the Britons of that 
age considered Augustine as a false teacher; for 
their chronicles affirm that they would not salute an 
Englishman after Augustine had introduced so many 
corruptions into the christian church, though, whilst 
they were pagans, they would buy, sell, and deal 
with them. [Vid. D. Ric. Davies, Ep. Menev. Pref. 
ad. N. T.] It was not without scripture authority 
that the Britons acted thus; for St. Paul says, “ 1f 
a man that is called a brother be a fornicator, or a 
railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner, with such an 
one do not eat.’ 1 Cor. v.11. Those of the Britons 
who were orthodox in their belie; would do nothing 
at all without scripture authority, as will be seen 
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from one of their proverbs, “And the word of God 
above all.” 

Taliesin, one of the principal poets of that age, 
pronounces a curse upon those priests who did not 
carefully guard their flocks against the leaven of 
\ugustine, and other Romish priests, whom he calls 
the wolves of Rome. 


Woe be to them who baptism receive, 
And who profess the gospel to believe, 
Devoid of christian love:* 
Woe to the great, whose mouths the people blegs, 
Who on dependents lavish promises, 
And yet deceitful prove! 


Woe to the dronish priest, who shuns not vice, 
Nor virtue in his life exemplifies, 
Nor preaches zealously : 
Woe to the pastor, who warns not his sheep, 
’Gainst Satan's wiles, sin’s carnal, fatal sleep, 
And all impiety! 


Woe to the Shepherd, who his tender flock 
Does not:protect with his pastoral crook 
From Roman Wolves of prey: 
Woe to the hateful saint, whose privilege 
He yields to popish sons of sacrilege, 
Nor opes his lips to pray ! 


Woe to the Sick, the image of pale death, 

Who sins commits as long as he has _ breath, 
And no confusion makes: 

Woe to the sluggard, who consumes his food, 

Ungrateful to the Fountain of all good, - 
Nor labour undertakes! 


Woe to the Worldling, who increases wealth 

By hard oppession, violence, and stealth, 
Through each revolving year : 

And woe in doomsday to the Slave of Sense, 

Who chastens not his flesh by abstinence, 
Nor prays with heart sincere! 
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Woe to the Nobles and the Heads of State, 

Who see injustice practised by the great, 
And fully acquiesce : 

Who ina Triune God do not believe, 

Nor alms dispense, nor miseries relieve, 
Nor grievances redress ! 


Woe to the wretch who grasps the heritage 

From widows, and from youths of tender age’ 
Before the blaze of day : 

Woe to the vile oppressor of the poor, 

That take his portion from his humble door, 
And still retains his prey ! 


Woe to the express image of a fiend, 
Whose malice burns ’gainst relative and friend, 
And hates them in his heart: 
Woe to the rich, who hoards his shining gold, 
Who sees the naked perishing with cold, 
And feels no inward smart! 


Woe be to such as visit not the sick, 

Nor pris’ners in their cells from week to week, 
Without a fair reward: 

Woe to the man who in abundance lives, 

Nor food, nor bed, nor kind reception gives, 
To servants of the Lord! 


Woe to the crew who shall for ever dwell 

Within the regions of a dreadful hell, 
Beyond life’s fleeting scene : 

Where doleful shrieks fill the infernal plains, 

Uttered by victims of eternal pains, 
Exposed to wrath divine! 


The meeting of Augustine with the clergy as 
before related is only a proof of his passionate and 
overbearing disposition: the nature of the wolf was 
hid uader the clothing of the lamb. Hitherto no. 
thing had been heard but “a still small voice: the 
torrent and tempest were yet to come. At the first 
meeting was agreed that the parties should ad. 
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journ to the division line of the counties of Worves.* 
ter and Hereford, at a place which was afterwards 
called Augustine’s Oak, (Derwen Awstin), for the - 
assembly was held under a thick oak in the open 
field. A very great number of the Britons attended, 
besides seven of the bishops of Wales, viz., the 
bishops of Worcester, Hereford, [These two bishop- 
ries were at that time considered part of Wales.) 
Llandaff. Llanbadarn-fawr, Bangor, St. Asaph, and 
Holyhead in Anglesea; besides whom, the able 
and intelligent students of the college of Caerleon, 
a place as noted then as Oxford is now; and from 
North Wales many hundreds of educated teachers 
from the great monastery of Bangor-is-y-coed, in 
which were taught in that age all the different 
branches of literature which were then known: for 
such was the clamour raised by Augustine respect- 
ing the supreme authority and claims of the pope, 
that the people crowded from all parts of the coun- 
try to see the messenger he had sent from Rome. 
But before they arrived at the end of their journey; 
some of them met with an elderly man, who inquired 
where they were going.—‘' We are going,” said they, 
“to meet Augustine, who was sent by one he galls 
the Pope of Rome to preach to the Saxons. He 
asks us to obey him, and also to receive the same 
ceremonies and articles of religion as are received 
and held by the church of Rome. Pray, what is 
your opinion on this subject? shall we obey him, 
or will we not?’ The elder answered, ” If God has 
sent him, obey him.” “But how can we know 
whether he is sent by God or not?” said they. 
“ By this shall ye know, ” said the elder: “ consider 
what our Saviour says—‘Take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart ;’ 
(Matt. xi. 29,) and if Augustine is a meek and hum- 
ble man, and poor in spirit, hear him; if otherwise, 
haye nothing to do with him. “But how shall we 
know,” they rejoined, whether he is proud or hum- 
_ ble” “ Hasily enough,” said the elder: proceed, 
slowly, in order that Augustine may be at the place 
appointed before you, and sit in his chair. Now 
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he is only one, and I am told there are seven bishops 
A eur side, besides many other respectable men, 
% herefore, if Augustine will not rise from his chair 
ni salute you, you may then judge at once that he 
‘is ap proud man: do not obey him.” The counsel of 
thigelder was considered by the whole of them as 
d warning from God, and they were unanimous 
in adopting it. After they had bid farewell 
to the elder, they proceeded on their journey, in 
the name of God; and, when they came into the 
presence of Augustine, he offered no salutation, nor 
did he move from his chair. 

After looking at them a considerable time, with 
an air of cold indifference, he condescended to ad- 
dress them as follows: ‘‘ Dear brethren, although 
you hold many things contrary to our customs, yet 
we will bear with you in them, if you will at this 
time agree with us in three particulars: Ist. To 
observe the feast of Easter according to the discipline 
of the church of Rome: 2nd. To perform the 
ministry of baptism in the manner practised by the 
said church: 8rd. To assist us in preaching the 
gospel to the Saxons. If you will join us in 
these ordinances, we will bear with you for a time 
in other matters now in dispute between us.” The 
bishops of Wales replied, that they would neither 
coincide with the church of Rome in these particu- 
lars, nor acknowledge him as their archbishop; 
“for,” said they to each other, “if he was too proud 
to rise from his seat to salute us now, how much 
more would he dispise us if we, were to submit to 
his authority?” ‘Is that your answer ?” said Augus- 
tine angrily, (and his blood boiled within him as he 
spoke,) “Is that your story? Perhaps you will 
repent this hereafter. If youdo not think proper 
to join us in preaching the gospel to the Saxons, 
rely upon it, the time will come, and that speedily, 
when you will receive death at their hands.” 

This was no idle threat, without intent; for, al- 
though Augustine possessed no more of the spirit of 
prophecy than did Simon Magus, he was instru- 
mental in verifying his own predictions. Ho insti- 
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- 
gated and encouraged ETHELBERT, one of the Saxon 
kings, to collect men and arms to punish the Britons 
for their disobedience in refusing to receive him as 
their archbishop. Ethelbert prevailed upon another 
king Fit¥RED, to join him; and together they 
marched a very large army towards Chester, on the 
river Dee. When they were within two miles of 
that city, they weremet by BrocHrarn YsGiTHROG, 
a grandson of Brychan Brycheiniog. He had but 
a few men under his command—not one tenth of 
the number of the enemy: he therefore determined 
10 act with caution and prudence, and to seek terms 
of peace, lest his army should be sacrificed by rash- 
ness and temerity. ‘ Or what king, going to make 
war against another king, sitteth not down first, and 
consulteth whether he be able with ten thousand to 
meet him that cometh against him with twenty 
twenty thousand? Or else, while the other is yet 
a great way off, he sendeth an ambassage, and de- 
sireth conditions of peace.” Luke xiv. 31, 32. So 
Brochfael, the governor of Chester, considering the 
weakness of his army, sent messengers to the two 
Sax n kings, desiring an amnesty; but their efforts 
were unavailing, and, instead of receiving that respect 
and attention to which they were entitled, they 
were slain at the request of the haughty monk 
who had excited the invasion. [Vide Goodwin’s 
Catalogue, c. 4, p. 45.] Brochfael then retreated 
towards the Monastery of Bangor-is-y-coed, in which 
there were more than two thousand monks—pious 
and boly men, who served the Lord, ‘‘ in the beauty 
of holiness.” They were not, like the monks of the 
church of Rome at the present day, indolent carous- 
ers and loyers of carnal pleasures; but their lives 
were devoted to the acquisition of knowledge and 
the performance of works of holiness and charity. 
Some of them studied divinity, others medicines: 
some the languages, others the sciences ; nor were 
gardening, agriculture, or the mechanic arts without 
some professors amongst them. When Ethelbert 
and Elired, with their immense army were approach- 
in,, these monks. who had fasted for three days, 
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went out of the monastery to meet Brochfael Ys- / 
“githrog : they prayed that he might be victorious, 
and encouraged him to be firm and fearless, not- 
withstanding his great inferiority to the enemy in 
point of numbers ; for they knew that, in the event 
of his defeat, they could expect no favour or mercy 
from Augustine. When one of the kings saw the 
multitude thus assembled, he inquired who they 
were; and when he was told that they were the 
priests of the Most High God, who had come to 
pray for the success of their countrymen, he was 
yery wroth, and, in the violence of his rage, rushed 
upon them, and murdered twelve hundred of them 
in cold blood, without the least resistance on their 
part. Whilst this act of cruelty and barbarity was 
being perpetrated, Augustine was a spectator of the 
‘scene, and consenting to the massacre. Not more 
than fifty of them escaped! What the papists were 
then, they still remain—a vindictive people. {Vide 
Spelm. Concil. Britan. p. 110.) This occurred 
A,D. 601. 

The Roman Catholics are offended at this heavy 
and, as they say, unfounded accusation against 
Augustine. They not only refuse to acknowledge 
that he was concerned in the massacre of the monks, 
but would have us fain believe that he died previous 
to its occurrence. [Hanc Parenthesin in Bed. 1. 2, 
c. 2, (quamvis ipso Augustino jam multo ante tem. 
pore ad czlestia regna sublato) Pontifici intexuerunt 
contra omnium MS. Saxonicorum Librorum fidem. 
Spel. Concil. p.110.] It is certain, however, that 
this could not be the case, for his signature is affixed 
to several instruments of writing which were exe- 
euted.several years afterwards. {Jewel’s Defence, 
pt. 5,¢. 1, p. 438.) 

About this time, great numbers of pious Britons 
emigrated to the island of Bardsey, in order to 
secure themselves from the heartless oppression of 
the Saxons. This they did in conformity with the 
counsel of our Saviour: ‘‘ When they persecute you 
in one city, flee ye into another.” Matt. x. 23, It 
is very probable that the monks who escaped from 
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the massacre before described persuaded the rest 
who amounted, it is said, to upwards of twenty thou- 
sand, to seek refuge in the island of Bardsey, where 
Daniel, bishop of Bangor, was interred. [ Powel. 
Annot. ad Girald. 1. 2, c. 6, 192.) 

But the hand of the Lord speedily avenged the 
martyrdom of His faithful servants. Wherever the 
bloody transaction at Bangor was related, the minds 
of the people were deeply excited and filled with 
indignation. Indeed, the feeling of abhorrence at 
the deed, and the desire for retaliation !ecame so 
general, that Capran, prince of North Wales, and 
Moreavx, prince of South Wales, tendered their ser- 
vices to the governor of Chester; each leading a 
host of chosen men, brave, valiant, and firmly re- 
solved to defend the rights and privileges of their 
common country against all encroachments, from 
whatever quarter they might proceed. The two 
Saxon kings, highly elated, no doubt, with the suc- 
cess of their expedition, were on their way home, 
when the army of the Britons obstructed their pass- 
age, and favoured them witha salutation which they 
were neither expecting nor desiring to receive. The 
Britons, when about to commence their attack, were 
reinforced by Bizpric, prince of Cornwall, whobrought 
his troops to their assistance. By this time the 
situation of the Saxons was by no means an envia- 
ble one; they were encompassed on every side, and 
had no possible chance of avoiding an engagement, 
Then their consciences began to smite them. The 
recollection of the innocent blood which they had 


shed, and which their hands were still imbued, | 


arose to their minds, and terror and dismay seized 
hold upon them. The resistance they made was 
brief and feeble. On the other hand the Britons 
were cool and courageous: they were well persuaded 
of the justice of their cause, and. with the force and 
energy of an army of giants, they fell upon the 
enemy and did mighty execution. Thescenes which 
ensued are beyond description; they may be imag- 
ined, but {cannot be related in words. Suffice it to 
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say, that upwards of seventy thousand of the Saxon 
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“Jarmy fell on that day, (amongst whom was Ethel- 
bert, the king,) besides a great number who were 
‘wouuded or taken prisoners. 

Cadvan, prince of North Wales, was buried at 
Lian Cadwalladr, and the following words were 
inscribed on a door opposite to his grave: “ Cata- 
manus, rex sapientissimus, oppimatissimus omnium 
yegum.” That is, “ Cadvyan, the wisest and richest of 
‘all kings”? [Mona Antig. Rest. p. 156, 157.] _Cap- 
WALADR THE BuxsseD, the founder of the church 
which bears his name, was his grandson. _ 

But to reutrn again to Augustine. There were 
three points (as you have already heard) on which 
he wished the bishops to acknowledge his authority, 
viz. To observe Easter according to the rules of the 
‘church of Rome, to practise the same ceremonies in 
baptism, and to preach the gospel to the Saxons. In 
the first place, the church of Rome kept Easter from 
the first Sunday after the fourteenth day of the 
moon’s age until the twenty-first day after the sun 
crossed the equinoctial line, in the spring or the sign 
‘of the Ram.; and, if the fourteenth occurred on 
Sunday, then the ensuing Sunday was Easter. But 
the Britons, following the example of the Asiatic 
‘churches, observed Easter only from the fourteenth 
to the twentieth; and, if the formér happened on 
Sunday, that day was Kaster. In this manner their 
‘Easter festival was sometimes kept a whole week 
hefore that of the church of Rome; or, in otaer 
words, whilst the Britons were observing the solemn 
festival of Easter, the Romans were celebrating the 
return of Palm Sunday. It is true that authors are 
are not agreed on this point; but it is thus that Car- 
adoc, abbot of Llancarfan, relates the matter. 
* The second proposition advanced by Augustine 
was that the rites of baptism should be administered 
‘according to the discipline of the church of Rome : 
that is, that sa!t should be mixed with the water. 
This was en idle and guperstitious ceremony, intro + 
dueed into the catholic church at a time when our 
bishops could not possibly have any knowledge of it 
‘as there had [Woon ‘no intercourse between Britaia | 
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and Rome for nearly a century prior to the mission 
of Augustine to the English. (Bishop Lloyd’s Ch. 
Gov. of Rritain, p. 64.] This is testified by the 
chronicle before mentioned, in the following words : 
“The christianity which Augustine introduced into 
England was mixed with many superfluous and un- 
meaning ceremonies, eontrary to the nature of the 
kingdom of Christ; such as crosses, images, the 
invocation of saints, a belief in the supremacy of the 
church of Rome, and the mixture of salt with water 
in baptism.” : 

The third demand which Augustine made was 
that the bishops and clergy of Wales should preach 
the gospel to the Saxons. This they refused to do, 
because the Saxons, contrary to every principle of 
honour and honesty, had wrested their country from 
them by treachery and yielence. They thought that 
repentance was not genuine, unless accompanied 
with a reparation of wrongs previously committed ; 
{Debuerat (Gregorius, medius fidius admonisse Saxo- 
nes, gentem perfidam, ut si sincere Christianissimum 
vellent admittere, Britannie imperium (quod contra 
Sacramentum militie, per Tyrannidem occupaverunt) 
justis dominis et possessoribus quam primum restituer- 
ant. Lel. y 1, p. 71.] and, as the Saxons had unjustly 
deprived them of their homes and their country, they 
rightly judged that the Pope ought to have directed 
Augustine to advise them to restore the property 
they had thus unceremoniously stolen. Besides this, 
if they had consented to preach to the Saxons, they — 
would have been compelled to receive all the corrupt 
doctrines of the church of Rome; for, although 
there were but two articles of faith upon which they 
directly disagreed, there were many points in relation 
to which they would have found it difficult to recon- 
cile their opinions. This we may infer from the 
introduction to Augustine’s address: {In MULTIS” 
nostrz consuetudini—contraria quertis. Bed.1. 2, ¢.2.] 

’* Dear brethren, although you hold many things con- 
trary to opr custom.” Augustine was cunning : he 
knew that it would be idle to expect a perfect con- 
currer ce in his views at once; but, had they yielded 
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to his first three demands, he would soon have found 
an opportunity to increase the number. The bishops») 

’ therefore, acted with great prudeace in rejecting his 
_ propositions im toto. It may be thought that, in tak- 
fie this bold and decisive course, they had been 
aba by the words of the apostle—<“‘ Ye therefore, 
loved, seeing ye know these things before, beware, 
lest ye also, being led away with the error of the 
wicked, fall from your own steadfastness,”’2 Pet, iii.17. 
The Britons stood firm for at least a hundred and 
fifty years after this, contending manfully for the 


true faith, without being defileé with the corruptions _ 3 


of popery. It is said'that a monk, named Lugubinusy 
proclaimed that the Virgin Mary had appeared to him 
in a dream, and commanded him to cause her image 
to be put up in the churches, and that the people 
should bow toitas to the image of Christ him- 
self; and when the Pope (poor man!) called a coun- 

cil to confirm the dream of this monk, the bishops of 
Wales refused to receive his authority, saying, “‘ Let 
him keep his dream to himself.” For this reason aa 
Englishman, named Adelen, bishop of Salisbury, 
wrote a book against the Britons, wherein he com- 
plained that their priests married, and rejected the 
authority of the Pope and the church of Rome. [Vid 

Lel. de Script. Brit. p. 99.] 

Hitherto, we have seen, the Britons were steadfast 
in * contending for the faith which was once delivered 
unto the saints ;’? but popery gained upon them 
gradually, and, and admitting one ordinance after 
another, they were finally persuaded to embrace the 
whole doctrine of the Roman Catholic church. This 
Consummation was effected in the year 763, when 
the Pope appointed Zibod, (in Latin Elbodius) pa- 


_ triarch over Wales, who, by his flattery and deception 


perverted the people from the purity of the Gospel. 


| 


[H. Liwod’s Brev. of Brit. p. 67.] It is indisput- 


able, however, that the Britons universally embraced 
the errors of popery about the tenth century ; for 
we read that the good Howel, who began to reign in 
the year 940, took with him the archbishop of St. 
Dayid’s the bishop of Bangor, the bishop of St- 
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Asaph, and thirteen others—all men of good educa- 
‘cation, to Rome, to obtain the sanction and eonfirm- 
ation of the Pope to the law which he and his coun- 
sellors had made for the government of Wales; 

Powel’s Chron. p. 54. Ed. Lon. 1584, and p. 51. 

d. Lon. 1697.] and we may naturally conclude that 
he and his counsellors would not have gone to Rome if 
they had not at that time embraced the religion of 
the Roman Catholic church, and submitted nuequi- 
vocally to the authority of the Pope. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Popery spreading over Wales—The Sermon of Sé. 

' Anthony to the Fish—Various superstitious stories: 
related by Giraldus, Archdeacon of St. David’s, who, 
wrote A.D. 1188. 


In addition to the supremacy of the Pope, his 
usurped authority, purgatory, praying for the dead, 
Latin mass, the selling of pardons and indulgences, 
the witholding of the cup from tne laity in the com- 
munion, the mixture of salt with the water in bap- 
tism,; and many other nnmeaning ceremonies and, 
corrupt doctrines, adverse to. the spirituality of the, 

aspel of Christ, and altogether inconsistent with the 
rule of faith, there are two points in the Roman Cath- 
olic-creed which, more than all the rest, appear un- 
reasonable and absurd, viz: praying to the saints, 
* and a belief in transubstantiation. 


Ist. Praying to the saints is altogether contrary 
to the scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
' and consequently contrary to all reason. ‘Doubtless’ 
thou art our father, though Abraham be ignorant of 
us, and /Israel acknowledge us not.” !sa. xiii. 16. 
From this passage it is doubtful whether the saints 
1 have any more knowledge of us than we have of them: 
but, whether they take cognizance of us or not, there 
is no evidence from the word of God that they can 
render us the least assistance. This corrupt practice - 
is also contrary to’ reason; for, if we admit that a 
saint can hear a prayer directed to him in any part 
of, Europe, is it possible that he can also listen to 
the petitions of one in Asia, another in Africa, and a 
third in America at the same time ?—that he can’ 
hear them all from the four corners of the world, 
which are thousands of thousands of miles apart, at 
one and the same moment? No: infinity, omniscience 
and omnipresence are the incommunicable attributes 
ot Deity. By jee it will appear evident to every’ 
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_taan that there can be but “one mediator between Go 
{/ and man—the man Christ Jesus.” 1 ‘Tim. ii. 5. 
2nd. It is very doubtful if ever a more monstrous / 
doctrine was inculeated by any sect of worshippers, 
than that of the Roman Catholic church in relation 
to the bread and wine used at the communion table, 
which is affirmed, by those who adhere to. that faith, 
to be, when consecrated, the real body and blood of 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. It must be evident to 
-every reflecting man, that the nature of the bread is 
mot changed ; we can feel it, smell it, faste it, and, if 
py % stand any length of time, it'will become mouldy, 
will breed worms,and rot. Now, when men contrai 
to the testimony of their five senses, are persuade 
to believe such absurdities as this, it is no wonder 
that they gave themselves up to superstition, like the 
‘papists, who believe that St. Anthony preached te 
the fowls and fishes, and consider all those as heretics 
» who will not believe the following story. 4 
When the heretics turned their ‘backs upon St. 
Anthony, he went to the sea shore, and called the 
fish together, in the name of God, that they might 
hear the word of life. .1n compliance with the call, 
-guch a multitude of fish, great and small collected 
near him, that they covered the face of the water—— 
each taking rank according to its kind, as if they | 
had been rational creatures, St. Anthony, who was © 
highly pleased at this obedience of the fish, preached | 
to them in the following words: “ Although the 
infinite goodness of God, my dearly beloved) fish, is | 
@ 
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visible in all his works, his goodness \appears to you 
in,a more gracious form than to any, other of his 
ereatures; for, although you are called creeping 
things, rendered deaf by the roaring of the waves, 
disturbed by tempests; and the commotion of waters, 
and unendowed, with the gift of speech, yet the 
greatness of God is: manifested towards you in an 
especial manner, Was it without some secret, inten« 
‘tion, think ye; that you alone of all creatures; were 
passed by and not made use of in the sacrifices, when 
the law was delivered to Moses? Can you suppose, 
O fish, that Christ had no special design in feeding ~ 
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upon some of your tribe the first time he ate after 
the sacrifice of the Paschal Lamb? Can you think 
that it was by accident that Christ took money out 
¥ of the mouth of a fish to pay tribute? ll these | 
things have some hidden meaning in them, enjoining | 
a 9 you the duty of setting forth the praise and | 
glory of the great Creator. ; 


It was from God, my dearly beloved fish, that ye | 
received your existence, your life, your senses. Nei- | 
ther the cold of winter nor the heat ef summer can 
cause any inconvenience to you. Whether the sky | 
be clear or obscured, or whether the productions of : 
the earth be scarce or abundant, it matters not to 
you. You are safe in floods, in earthquakes, in light- ) 
nings and in thunder. In what excellent order did 
God make a distinction between you and other crea- 
tures, at the time of the deluge! When they per- 
ished, ye were safe and uninjured. : 


Such manifestations of divine goodness as these, 
ought to fill you with gratitude to God, and induce 
you to praise his great and blessed name ; but, al- | 
though ye cannot praise God with your tongues, and | 
evince your gratitude in words, give some evidence } 

’ that you are not unmindful of such favours: incline 
your heads, and shew your respect and gratitude in | 
the best manner you can.” When St. Anthony had | 
finished hissermon, this innumerable swarm of fishbent | 
down their heads, and swam about with liveliness and _ | 
cheerfulness, in token of their approbation of the ; 
sermon. [Addison’s Travels into Italy, page 26,] ; 

' 


We now proceed to give some account of the su- 
perstitious practices of the Papists in our own coun- 
try. Giraldus a man of erudiiton from Breconshire, 
wrote in an unenlightened age, about the year 1200, 
when the whole world were given to lying and su- 
perstitious fables. I have collected the following 
stories out of his work alone, in order to shew how 
superstitious the Welsh people were in his day. The 
author was bishop of St. Davids, but when he wrote 
he was only archdeacen, having his residence at 
Brecknock. | 5 
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Brecknockshire had its name from BuycHan, & 
man from Ireland, son of Haelaf, -king of Ireland, 
and Marchell, the daughter of Tudric, lord of the: | 
county now called Brecknock. Typragt, their 
daughter, was the wife of Gynghan, and Brochfael, 
¥sgithrog (of whom we have spoken seyeral times), | 
was their son. Glamorganshire joins Brecknock- 


shire, and had its name from Morgan Mwynrawe 
(or kind Morgan) who was lord of the country: 
he fought many battles with the Saxons. It is said’ 
that he was so highly respected and so well beloved 
among his countrymen, that, when he was going to 
war, there was not a man capable of carrying arms’ 
who woull remain at home. Hence the proverb, 
* Mwynder Morganwg” (the kindness of Glamorgan. )- 
We now return to the superstitious stories of Gir- 
aldus, and wish <hnige 8 one to form his own opinion, 
as to their veracity, 

There was (said he) a man called Extpur, a priest, 
who testified as follows: » When he was about twelve 
years old, he grew indifferent of learning, and for 
fear of his master, retreated to the bank of a Tiver,, 
where he spent'two days without food. Upon this, 
two very small men, scarcely a cubit high, appeared: 
to him, and:-said, “ lt thou wilt come with us, thow 
shalt have ‘enough of all kinds of diversion.” “ ] 
will,” said Elidur, and followed them through a hole! 
until they: had penetrated to the depths of the earth, 
where they found a delightful country, abounding in: 
nivers, field's, and woods, but enveloped in darkness. 
The inhabitants were yellow headed, and very dimi- 
nutive in size, yet hearty, riding horses of the size | 
of hares. They would eatneither flesh norfish, butlived, | 
on milk’ and roots: they would neither curse nor; 
Swear, and were adverse to deception in every form. 
After they had returned. from the face of the earth: 
upon which we live, (for they went and came as they 
pleased,) O! how our villainy wounded and pained’ 
their hearts. When, Elidur had lived with them 
for some time in the bowels of the earth, he was’ 
promoted to the !avour and friendship of the king’s. 
son, with whom he amused himself by throwing. a 
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golded ball. Notwithstanding the excellence of the 
place, he with others ascended occasionally into this, 
upper world, went secretly to his mother, and told’ 
her of the abundance of gold and other treasures; 
they had in the lower world. The old lady listened, 
to the story, and requested him to bring a ball of the, 
gold the next time he visited her. The young strip- 
ling obeyed, and hastened with the ball in his hand, 

owards his mother’s house: having reached the 
threshold, two of the little men of the lower world, 
overtook him, took the ball from him, and returned 
to their own place. He spent much time afterwards 
in seeking for the entrance to the country below, 
but his, efforts were unavailing. This caused him 
for a while to be sorrowful and melancholy; but: 
after some time he restrained himself, set his mind 

upon books, and, at last was ordained a priest. I 
had this story (says my author) from David the, 
Mahop of St. David's, who often conversed with Eli- 

ur himseif on the subject. (Girard. Itener- 

Cambr .L. 1, p. 12.9.} 

* About the year 1110, as Lord Radnor was going to: 
Builth, on a hunting excursion, he lodged his dogs’ 
for a night in the church of Lianavan-fawr, and the; 
next morning they were all literary mad, and him-, 
self totally blind, (1bid. p. 66.) 

About the same time, there was a remarkable hell, 
called Bangaw in the church of Glascewm, near Rad- 
dor, which had formerly been in the possession of: 
Dewi, the archbishop. A woman in the neighbour- 
hood obtained leave to carry the bell (@tbeing a 
hand bell) to the castle of Rhaiadr Gwy, a small 
town in Radnorshire, where her husband was de- 
tained as a prisoner, inthe hope thet he would be, 

iberated when the men in the castle should hear: 
the melodious sound of banyaw; but they made 
light of it, and thrust the, woman out, took the bell, 
from her, and hung it on a nail in the hall. Before 
morning, however, the town of Rhaiadr, and the 
castle which had lately been built by Khys ap Graff, 

_ydd ap Rhys ap Tewdwr, were flaming to the skies, 
and were vee to ashes, except the nail upon, 
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which the bell had been hung, which was not in the 
least affected by the fire. [Guirald. p. 68.] 

The church of Llywel in Brecknockshire, and the 
village also, were burnt with fire about the same, 
a.D. 1100, and everything contained in them was 
' destroyed, except a box which contained the conse- 
crated bread, and which had not the smell of the 
fire upon it... [1bid.] 

In the church of St. Harmon, near Rhaiadr, was 
the crutch of St. Cyrig, plated with gold and adorned 
with pearls, above loft. called JJofft y grog, (because 
the image of the cross was generally painted on the 
front of the loft.) This crutch possessed the virtue 
of healing many diseases, such as the plague, the 
king’s evil, and all manner of swelling im the arm- 
pits. The sick person would kneel down with rever- 
ence before the crutch, and offer a piece of money 
for his cleansing ; and unléss this was done no cure © 
could be expected. (Si nihil attuleris, ibis Homers 
foras. [Ibid, p. 67.] 

It happened, about the same time, that a young 
lad went clandestinely into the church of Dewi, in 
Brecknock, and climbed up to # dove’s nset, intend- 
ing to rob it of the young. When he stretched one 
of his hands to the nest, resting the other on a stone, 
it adhered so fast thereto that he could not in any 
Way separate them, until he had spent three days 
and three nights there in fasting and prayer, when 
he obtained deliverance. {Girald. p. 73.] 

The same author says that a harlot sat on the 
grave of a female saint, called Osanna, and when 


she attempted to rise she was as immovable asif 


she had been bound with a rope; many strong men 
took hold of her hands, and, although they caused 
her much pain, they sould not move her. After some 
time, having confessed her wickedness, she was set 
at liberty. [Girald. p. 74.] 

There was a chapel near Brecknock (the walls of 
which are yet standing) called the chapel of EtnyreD 
the name of one of Brychan’s daughter. It adjoins 
Liwch Crug y Gorsedd, where a wake, or the festival. 
of a patron saint, was observed annually on the Ist’ 
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of August. During the celebration of this anniver- 
sary, after the reading of the Mass, some in the 
chapel and othersin the chapel yard would faint, 
and in a short time leap upon their feet, in a wild 
and distracted manner, and shew by signs with 
their hands, and otherwise, whatever they had done 
wrong on previous festivals. Some made signs that 
they had been plaiting, others that they had been 
spinning, carding, or knitting ; and, after they had 
thus made confession, they were restored to their 
right mind. [Girald. p. 71.] 

The following story has some appearance of truth. 
In the reign of Henry I, king of England, who 
ascended the throne a.p. 1100, Grurrypp ap Rrys 
ap Tewpwe, the prince of South Wales, was riding 
in company with two Englishmen, who had deprived 
him 6f his possessions, near the lake Safathan 
(Sawdd-Afon), The Englishmen, in a sneering 
manner, thus addressed him: “It is said that, if 
' the legitimate heir to the throne of South Wales 
passes by the Safathan, and commands the birds to 
to swim and sing. they will immediately obey him. 
“Well,” replied the prince, “as you are now the 
masters here, do you give the command.” The 
Englishmen, ful of vanity and presumption, vocifer- 
ated, ‘* Sing, birds!” but the command was not obeyed, 
not a bird opening its mouth. Gruffydd ap Rhysthen 
alighted from His horse, and prayed mightily unto 
the Lord, that he would be pleased to reveal the 
truth; and when he arose from his knees, he said, 
*T command you, O birds, in the name of the Most 
_ High God, to sing.’”? These words were no sooner 
uttered than all the birds, great and small, raised 
themselves from the surface of the water, and poured 
forth a flood of melody—apparently vieing with each 
other who sould sing the most delightfully. The 
Engiishmen, on their return to England, affirmed 
and swore to the truth of this story before the king, 
Giraldus says that in his time) this lake was encir- 
cled by the palaces of the nobility ; and that thriving 
villages, with excellent orchards and gardens, were 
adjacent. It iB melancholy, however to add, that 
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the chanacter of the inhabitants east a dark shade 
oyer the beanteous scene; for they lay in wait for 
and murdered each other without mercy. [Gir. p.82, | 
About the same time, or perhaps a short time 
previous to the last mentioned occurrence, there was 
8 man from Caerleon, named Martor, who could 
give a correct reply to any question that was put to 
him. His skill in foretelling future events, and in 
unravelling secret and hidden mysteries, was acquir- 
ed in the following manner. One night he went to 
the woods in expectation of meeting a young lady: 
instead of her, an ugly, hairy spectre appeared to 
him. He was so terrifiedat the sight of this un-! 
welcome substitute for his love, that he became 
insane, and continued in that condition for many 
years. At length, whilst engaged. in praying to the 
saints in the church of St. David’s, his reason 
returned, and he was restored to his right mind. 
From that time he had much acquaintance and in- , 
tercourse with unclean spirits, for he saw them, 
conversed with them, knew them, and eould call. 
them by their names. They always appeared to, 
him afoot, with a hoyn full of brine suspended over. 
their shoulders, Whenever he saw a treacherous , 
man, he knew him to be such, for he,could see the. 
devil dancing and jumping across his lips. , Although 
he could not read, yet, when he found.a. book ‘that, 
contained any thing incorrect, he could turn to the. 
page, and point out the false passages ; and his an- 
swer when questioned as to the source from which. 
derived his knowledge, was, that the devil directed 
him, (Girald. p. 109,] 
When Giraldus and the arabe of Canterbury ,, 
were preaching near Milford Haven, and endeavour- 
ing to peasuade the people to undertake a crusade to. 
rescue the city of Jerusalem from the hands of the 
‘Turks, a woman liviog in the neighbeurood, who: 
bad heen blind for three years, sent her son to. 
obtain some portion, if only a thread, of the arch- i 
bishop’s apparel. Owing to the dense crowd whi 
surrounded the prelate, the lad, was. unable to. 
proach him; but, when, the sermon, WAS | conelt 
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‘he took a sod from the place where the archbishop 
had been standing, and when his mother applied it » 
‘to her eyes, she immediately received her sight. 
‘[Girald. p. 142.] 
_ In the island of Anglesea, there was a large stone 
called Maen; Morddwd, (a thigh stone) because it 
was in the shape of a man’s thigh. Wherever this 
stone was removed, it always returned to its old 
place. Hveu, earl of Chester, in the reign of Hen- 
ry I, hearing of its “powerful properties, directed it 
to be fasstened to another with an iron chain, and 
thrown into the sea. The order was obeyed, but 
the next morning it was found in the place from, » 
which it had been removed. [Girald. p. 194.] 
Such (with hundreds of others, which we have 
neither space nor inclination to insert) were the 
superstitious fables which were circulated and be- 
lieved, during the prevalence of popery in Wales ; 
whilst, as a natural consequence, the gracious truths 
of the Gospel received little or no attention. The 
‘ancient Britons were at one time highly commended 
for their adherence to the faith of the holy scrip- 
tures. One of their most common proverbs was 
‘and the word of God above all.”) But, when they 
/ embraced the errors of popery, the tares soon sprang 
up and choked the wheat—superstition overcame 
the purity and influence of the gospel, During 
the prevalence of this moral darkness, scarcely a 
word could be heard of the gospel of Jesus Christ 1“ 
scarcely one prayer was addressed to God through 
the merits of His Son, whilst those directed to 
the saints, (more especially to thé Virgin Mary, 
Gwentrewi, and Santffraid,) were innumerable. 
It was at the well of Gwenfrewi that the Pope’s in- 
dulgences.were sold to the pilgrims. Whoever was 
willing to buy a ticket was persuaded that, by the 
f ié'was absolved from a certain sin; and, 
vish of his money, he could obtain 
‘offences he might commit for years 
dition runs thus: Gwenfrewi was 
Txeuio ap Enwepp: One day, as 
at homé alone, (het father and 
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mother being at church, listening to the preaching of 


_Sr. Bruno, 4. D. 630,) Caradoc, the lord of that dis- 


trict, came by, and attempted to ravish her, The 
chaste maiden eluded his grasp, and ran towards 
the church, Caradoc pursued and overtook her, 
and in the vehemence of his lust and passion cut off 


her head; but Beuno cemented it again to her body, 
“and she was perfectly restored. in the place where 


the blood had fallen, a fountain gushed out, which 
afterwards received the name of Gwenfrewi's Well, 
{ Hist. o Fuchedd St. Beuno. MS.] Now there is no 
truth in this story: it is nothing more or less than 
a fabrication of the monks, invented for the sake of 
6 filthy lucre.” There was no more interest excited 
by the well of Gwenfrewi than by any other, when 
Giraldus travelled through Wales, a.p. 1188; but 
in less than fifty years afterwards the monks had 
raised its reputation by circulating the above ridicu- 
lous tale, and in the year 1420 a market was opened 
there for the sale of the Pope’s indulgences. [Powel. | 
Annot, in Girald. p. 236.] 

As it respects the miracles wrought by Santffraid, 
(Winifred,) Jorwerth Vynglwyd extols her virtues in 
the following manner: 


How fine is the form of the beautiful Nun, 

So honoured in Erin, fairest isle "neath the sun | 

When thy father essayed to betrothe thee, young maid, 
Thine eye, in astonishment, leaped from thy head: 

The pain which it gave thee was surely intense, 

And wrapped in its folds every tremulous sense, 

On the morrow, when Sol rose on mouiitain and field, 
Thine orb was restored, and thy countenance healed. 


From the shores of Hibernia to Dyfi’s famed stream, 
Tho’ the distance was great, thou didst easily swim, 
With the image of God on thy raiment impressed, — 
Thou didst ride on the flood, as if taking thy rest. j 
No ship, in full sail, took thee hence from this strand, 
Across the wide ocean to Cambria’s land. 

Thine ark, holy nun, was no more than a clod, 

With which you did hallow the soil that you trod, 
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a maidens, most lovely, and free from all stain, 

id follow, undannted and true, in thy train: 

As a band of fair sisters, united in love, 

Like a fleet o’er the waves did they gracefully move. 


When thy friends were ahunger’d, thy power was display’d, 
And of rushes a feast (turned to fishes) was made. 

Thou didst live in full glee, for thy heart was at rest, 
And sorrow and anguish had fled from thy breast: 

No care on thy brow—no regret on thy mind, ‘ 

Amid deserts and mountains sweet peace dost thou find. 
The favour of-God upon thee was bestowed, 

|And much to thy virtue have Christians since owed. 


A feast to thy memory (long may it live !) 

Was appointed by Jesus, thy name to revive ; 

And those whom He loves have observed it till now, 
And on its return to His majesty bow, 

With a reverence superior to that they display 

On the advent, each week, of his own Sabbath day. 


The following is by another bard, What a con- 
trast in their views ! 


Fie to the relics of saints ! 
Fie to the foolish worship of dumb, formidable idols! 
Fie to the Pope and his detestable mass, 
His petitions, purgatory, and vended pardons and in- 
dulgences ! 
The faith of Rome, how fraught with absurdity and 
mischief! 
To laud and reverence the Pope! 
It is the faith of the mother of abominations : 
A cruel faith—an antique, silly faith, the offspring of 
the devil ! 


ceive the Christian religion, so it was the first to 

purify itselffrom theerrors and corruptions of popery. 

This was effected in the reign of pious Edward VI, who 

ascended the throne of England a.p. 1547. Itis 

true that there had been a few individuals in 
| 


} 


= As the island of Britain was amongst the first to re- ) 
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‘Christendom, in previous ages, who perceived the 
extravagant and excessive superstitions of the Rom- 
an church, and would willingly have rejected 
them; but.an overweening love to the world, and 
the dread of persecution, stifled the good resoltions 
of a majority of them, extinguished their zeal, and 
rendered them the pliant dupes of the popish priest. 
hood. 

About the period just mentioned, God was pleased 
to visit this kingdom in a merciful and gracious 
manner, by restoring to it, in its original purity— 
in that state of uncorrupted excellence in which it 
was promuigaied by the holy apostles—the gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; for those bishops and 
others, who by legal authority undertook to effect a 
reformation in the Christian church, removed every 
practice that was corrupt and superstitious, and 
retained snch only.as were good and holy, and had 
been observed by the primitive followers of Chriat 
previous to the introduction of popery. In the 
year 1567, the New Testament was translated into 
the Welsh language by the Right Reverend Ricnarp 
Davis, bishop of St. David's, and Wirram Sazis- 
wBuRY. Nineteen years afterwaris the Old Testa- 
ment was printed in Welsh, from the translation 
of that eminent scholar, Dr. Morean, (vicar of 
Llanrhaiadr-yn-mochnant, and afterwards bishop of 
Liandaff,) revised by that learned Welshman Dr. 
Daviss, Mallwyd. There is nothing lacking in the 
present day, but an Exposition in the Welsh lan- 
guage, if only on subjects in the New Testament 
which it is difficult to understand; lest false teachers 
who are ignorant and unstable, wrest them, as they 
do ped scriptures, to their own destruction, 2 Peter 
iii, 16. 


CHAPTER V. 


The Ministers of the Primitive Church—The offices of 
a Bishop, a Priest, and a Deacon—Their respecta- 
bility in former ages. 


It is altogether impossible to obtain a true account 
of the order and discipline of the primitive church 
in Britain, because the greatest part of the writings 
of the ancient Britons were lost. The first destruc- 
tion of books was made in the year 284, when the 
Christians in Britain suffered a cruel persecution as 
before mentioned. In the time of Augustine the 
monk, a great number of the books at Bangor-is-y- 
coed, which were more -precious than fine gold, 
were burnt, and only such such as could be taken 
out of the midst of the fire were saved. Of those 
that . scaped uninjured, or were written afterwards, 
there are only a few extracts remaining, for, when 
“Wales was made subject to the srown of England, 
iis leading men weve taken from time to time as 
prisoners to London; and carried their books with 
them for amusement whilst in confinement; but a 
wicked man named Scozan, unwilling that they 
‘should enjoy that small privilege, cast their books 
in heaps into the fire: wherefore the poet said, 


’T was villanous in Scolan, in his ire 
To cast the precious books into the fire. 


There are doubtless many old manuscript books 
yet in existence in Wales, but they are few, and- 
perhaps not one contains a full account o! the disci-. 
pline and order of the primitive church. Now, the 
only way to supply this deficiency, is to give a 
history of the discipline, of the Catho ic church for 
this will shew that «f the primitive church in Britaix, 
as well as in other countries, For, Ist. Many of 
of the ancient fathers of the church eommend the 
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faith of the Britons, and testify thatthey were ertho« 
dox: 2nd. Many of the bishops of Britain attended 
at several of the councils held in foreign countries: 
{Concil. Nicsen. a. p. 825. Con: Arelatense 1. a. p. 
326, Concil. Sardic. a.p. 347, Concil. Ariminense, 
A.D. 869.] 3rd. It is certain that the canons made 
in these councils were received in Britain as 
well as in the countries where they were made. 
Whatever we may assert hereafter to be the practice 
of the catholic or universal church in all Christendom 
in the first ages, after the days of the apostles, the 
same may beconsidered as the practice of the primi- 
tive church in Britain before the introduction of 
popery. 

ere I shall commence with the clergy, as they 
are the leaders of the church, and the messengers of 
Christ. There is nothing more evident in history, 
than that there have been three kinds of church officers 
in Christendom, since the days of the apostles, viz., 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. From the east to 
the west, from the south to the north, in every king- 
dom and country where Christians resided, these 
three degrees of officers existed. Sr. lenarivs, a disciple 
of St. Peter, says: ‘“‘ He that continues in the com- 
munion of the catholic church is clean, but whoever 
doth any thing wrong against the bishop, the elder, 
or the deacon, is unclean.’’ [Ignat. Epist. ad Trall. 
p. 50} This proves, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
that three degrees of church officers existed from the 
time of the apostles, or during the three first ages, 
when religion was in its purity—when it was neither 
gai nor honour in this world to bea bishop, and 
nothing was to be expected but persecution anda 
crown of martyrdom. And yet we cannot name one 
corner of the world, where the ministers stood on 
an equal ground without a bishop, to superintend 
and counsel a certain number of them. Indeed, 
BuounpeL, who exerted himself to search all the 
histories of Christendom, could not find any country 
where the ministers were equal, except Scotland ; 
but our learned countryman from North Wales, 
the right reverend Wui1am Luoyp, late bishopof . 
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Wereford, has exposed this old story in such a man- 
ner, that every man who is open to conviction can 
perceive its deceit and weakness, [Bp. Lloyd’s His- 
torical Account of Church Government. p. 133, &c. } 

The office of a bishop was to preach the word, to 
ordain ministers, to see that they performed their 
auties, to excommunicate transgressors fromthe 
congregation of the faithful, and receive them again 
into the fellowship of the church, when they had 
done “meet for repentance.” In a word the cfiice 
of a bishop was to superintend and govern the church 
of God, to watch diligently that every thing was con- 
ducted in decency and good order. Some say that 
this was the cause of the seat of a bishop being 
fixed in an elevated place in the mother church of 
the diocese—signifying thereby that it was their 
duty carefully to superintend the clergy and laity 
committed to his charge. [Dr. Cave’s Prim. Christ. 
pt. 1, ¢. 8, p. 232.) 

A pious bishop was formerly considered one of the 
greatest blessings in the world, and his advice was 
estimated in spiritual things as next only to the holy 
scriptures, St. Paul testifies of the Galatians, that 
he was so dear to them that they would have plucked 
out their own eyes, and given them to him, Jif it had 
been for kis benefit; (Gal.iv. 15;) and St: Clement 
says of the Corinthians, that they walked in the laws 
of the Most High, submitting themselves to their 
rulers, and reverencing their ministers as if became 
them to do. [Epist. ad Corinth. p.2.] The ancient 
Christians would engage in no undertaking of im- 
portance, without first asking the advice of their 
bishop, for he was considered their spiritual father, 
authorized by Christ to perform the office of a shep- 
herd over that part of the catholic church which was 
within the limits of his diocese. Am ongst the 
various kindnesses which our renowned countrymen, 
Constantine the Great, shewed to the bshops, and 
to other respectable clergy, it is said that many of 
them were aimitted into his family, and allowed to’ 
sit with him at his table; that he delighted more in 
associating ns them than with the most wealthy 
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jords within his empire ; and that he was accompanied 
by some of them in the journeys he undertook ; for 
he had found that God blessed him more and more 
daily, in answer to their prayers, ‘The effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
mouch.” James v. 16. [Hust. de Vit. Const. 1. 1 ¢. 35.) 

When Basti, bishop of Czsarea, was on his death 
bed, (says his biographer) all the inhabitants met 
and prayed as if they had been determined to detain 
his soul and keep it by force within his body. They 
were almost distracted when they thought of the 
loss they should have to sustain: there was not one 
who would rot voluntarily have parted with a part 
of his own existence, if that would have lengthened 
his. [Nazain. in Land. Bas. Orat. 20, p. 3871.) And 
when the pious father Curysostom, bishop of Constan- 
tinople, was banished by erder of the empress Ev- 
DocsIA, it is said, all the people of the province were 
almost distracted, and with doleful lamentations ex- 
claimed, ‘‘It would be better that the sun should 
refuse to shine, than that Chrysostom should cease 
to preach.’ (Chrys. Epist. 125, p. 763.) 

‘The bishops formerly delivered their opinions im 
temporal as well as spiritual matters: Any one who 
chose could remove his cause from a civil court to 
the bench of bishops, and their decision, be it what 
it might, was as peremptory as if given by the em- 
peror himself or by the senate; and all civil officers 
were compelled to actin conformity therewith. Such 
was the respect and reverence “eee to these devoted 
servants of God, in the early ages of christianity, in 
consideration of their honesty, their integrity, and 
the strict impartiality of their judgment. 

The next officer of the church in point of rank was. 
an Elder or Priest, whose duty it was to preach to the 
particular congregation committed to his charge, te 
administer the rites of baptism, to consecrate the bread 
and wine in the communion,to visit the sick,to perform 
the marriage ceremony, to bury the dead, and to 
assist the bishop, not only in spiritual but temporal 
matters. Sometimes, indeed, the elders, acting under 

he authority of the bishops, were allowed totry and. 
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decide upon causes referred ‘o them from the civil 
courts; but they could not interfere with temporal 
affairs unless with the consent and apprebation of 
the bishops. Ignatius, the disciple of St. Peter, says, 
that whoever opposed or refused to submit to the 
bishops was the servant of the devil. [Iynat. Ep. ad. 
Smyrn. p. 7.] ’ 

Ifa priest wilfully and intentionally transgressed 
the law, the judiciary took no cognizance of the act, 
unless at the option of the bishops, who tried and 
passed judgment upon the offender; and, if any one 
treated with contempt a bishop or priest who was 
propounced innocent, he was excommunicated and 
his company avoided until he gave decided evidence 
of repentance, and made public acknowledgment of 
his offence, asserted the innocence of the accused, 
and tool the blame upon himself. If any one in a 
fit of anger and resentment, for the gratification 
of personal feelinys, raised his hand agaisst 
a bishop or a priest, his life paid the forfeit. [Vide 
Cave’s Prim. Christ. c 8, p. 258.] Such was the 
care taken to. preserve the ministers of Christ from 
the tongue of the slanderer, and their persons from 
the violence of the ungodly. 

It was an excellent saying of Ignatius, ‘‘As Christ 
did nothing without the Father, so, beloved, do ye 
nothing except with the bishop or elder; but let all 
convene at the same place, that you may have one 
prayer, one petition, one mind and one hope. [Ignat. 
Hp. ad Magness. p. 33. ] 

Having explained some of the duties of the clergy, 
we will now notice some of those enjoined upon the 
laity. In doing this, we will make use of the words 
of another Father, named Potycarp, who wrote carly 
in the second century. “Let the priests be tender, 
meek, and merciful to all, restoring those who have 
gone astray, visiting the) sick, the fatherless, and the 
widow, providing things that are honest in the sight 
of God and men, and avoiding envy and respect of 
persons.” | Vide Dr. Caye’s Lives of the Fathers, p.127 | 

The minister who sustained the lowest rank in the 
ehurch was the Deacon, whose duty, at first waste 
serve fables tase is,to superintend the distribution 
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of the alms which the church administered to its 
poor members—to provide bread and wine for the 
communicants, and, with the consent of the bishop, 
to preach and baptize, &c. The archdeacon was 
some respectable, gifted, prudent clergyman, whom 
the bishop appointed ta oversee the deacons, lest 
they should presume to do that which was unlawful. 
It is from this part of hig duty that an archdeacon is 
styled, in the writings of the ancient fathers, ‘‘ the 
eye of the hishop;’” because, in the absence of the 
bishop, he had to superintend and watch over the 
concerns of the church. 


There were Deaconesses also in the primitive 
church, and that too, in the time of the Apostles. 
‘Have we not power to lead about a sister, a wife, 
as well as other apostles, and as the brethren of the 
Lord and Cephas.”’ 1 Cor. ix. 5. Mary, Persts, and 
Pure were deaconesses. ‘Their office consisted in 
ministering to sick women, changing their apparel 
before baptism, &c.; but they never presumed to 
preach. “Let your women keep silence in the 
churches, for it is not permitted unto them to speak, 
but they are commanded to be under obedience, as 
also saith the law.” 1 Cor. xiv. 34. 


Ministers were set apart to these offices by the 
laying on of hands. This was practised by the 
Apostles, as we gather from the caution of St. Paul 
to Timothy, the first bishop of the church a! Ephesus : 
“Lay hands suddenly oo no man.” 1 Tim. y. 22. 
This ceremony was observed from age to age in tha 
church, and no one presumed to teach or preach 
without being thus ordained to the work. The truth 
is, there was not the same irregularity, disorder, 
presumption, and impudence, in the first ages of 
christianity, as are now observable in the church : 
many could not read, and it was not every one that 
eculd speak fluently who pretended to have the 
gift of the Spirit ; nor would such men be permitted 
to speak in the primitive evangelical church, unless 
they had been lawfully set apart by the laying on of 
the hands of the bishop. { Vide Cypr. Ep. 75, p 236.] - 
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The person wishing to be ordained was required 
te have afthorough knowledge of the scriptures, and 
to be well versed in the. languages, in philosophy, 
history, and logic, or the art of reasoning with cor- 
rectness. If evidence of his good conduct was given, 
and his examinations on spiritual subjects were satis- 
factory, he was set apart and ordained in the manner 
before described. One bishop was sufficient to or- 
dain a priest or a deacon, but all the bishops in the 
province, unless prevented by sickness or some other 
unavoidable occurrence, were present at the conse- 
eration of one of their own order. ([Cyp. Ep. 68, 
p. 202.] There is an instance, and only one, recorded 
in history, of one priest ordaining another; but, 
when the presumptuous act was brought to light, 
the offender was called before the bench, and dis- 
missed from his office by an assembly of ministers. 

We will now speak of the manner in which min- 
isters were supported in the primitive church: for 
“The Lord ordained that they who preach the gospel 
should live of the gospel.” 1 Cor. ix. 14, At first 
they were supported by a collection made amongst 
the members, every one giving according to his ability. 
In the early ages of christianity, when the zeal of its 
professors was fervent, this was sufficient: but, in 
addition, the parishioners, or those who attended in 
the same place, purchased a piece of land, and ap- 
propriated it to the use of the minister for the time 
being. Between these two sources of maintenance 
the ministers of the gospel had an abundance of the 
good things of this world, and were enabled to sup- 
port a respectable standing in society; although, it 
appears, those who were not favourably inclined 
towards them tock every occasion to find fault. This 
caused Chrysostom to publish a treatise on the sub- 
ject, in vindication of the clergy. [Chrys.tom,6, p.896.] 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Administration of the two Sacraments, Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper, in the Primitive Church. 


ALTHouGH the word Sacrament does not occur in 
the New Testament, it is nevertheless applied in a 
relative sense to signify the holy ordinances of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. Amongst the Romans, 
its significations were various. It was applied to—!st. 
The pledge which a man gave when engaged in a 
lawsuit, by which he bound himself to appear and 
answer, otherwise his bend was forfeited; 2nd. 
The oath of fidelity which a soldier took to his com- 
mander: 3rd. The different banners and uniforms 
by which each division of an army was known and 
distinguished from the rest. 

Now, it is thought the word sacrament is applicable 
to the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
in the threefold sense above referred to. Ist. God, 
when we grasp at the promises contained in His holy 
-word, confirms and secures them to us, by ontward 
visible signs and sacred pledges of His grace and 
favour. 2nd. We take an oath in our baptismal vew, to 
be faithful soldiers under Christ, our great captain” 
and prince: 3rd. We are distinguished by these 
marks from all those who do not profess to be the 
followers and disciples of our Lord and Master. 
[Estrange Alliance of Divine Offices, c. 8, p. 230.) 

If mankind had been willing to decide their reli- 
gious controversies by the rules and precepts of 
scripture, and in accordance with the practice of the 
primitive church before errors and corruptions had 
affected its purity, the recent dispute respecting 
the subjects of baptism would have been speedily 
terminated. No one who understands the scriptures, 
and is acquainted with the forms and discipline of - 
the primitive church, can doubt the right of infants 
to baptism, without being guilty of sacrilege, and of 
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opposing the ordinances of God himself: for the 
covenant which God made with Abraham was an 
everlasting covenant—not confined to the natural 
seed of that illustrious patriarch, but sufficiently 
ample to embrace also the whole Gentile world, our 
Lord having broken down the middle wall of parti- 
tion between Jews and Gentiles Eph.ii. 14. The 
Apostle says: “ Know ye, therefore, that they which 
are of faith, the same are the children of Abraham.” 
Gal. iii. 7. Wherefore, the infants of the faithful 
amongst the Gentiles are in the covenant, and are, 
by faith, the children of Abraham. Have they not, 
then, a title or a right to the seal of the covenant? 
Ought not infants to be baptized under that gospel 
dispensation, as they were circumcised under the law 
of Moses? for baptism follows circumcision, as is 
satisfactorily and abundantly proved in the writings 
of the ancient fathers of the church 

But some one may say that no mention is made of 
infant baptism in the New Testament. If we admit 
this, we are still persuaded that no doubt existed at 
that time as to the right of infants to be admitted 
into the church, not only by circumcision, but also by 
baptism ; for, under the Jaw of Moses, the Gentiles 
and their infants were admitted as well by the latter 
as the former. [Vide Hammond in Matt. iii. 1.] But 
infant baptism is plainly and unequivoeally maintained 
in the New Testament; for St. Paul says that ‘‘ The 
unthinking husband is sanctified by the wife, and the 
unbelieving wife is sanctified by the husband; else 
were your children unclean, but now they are holy.’ 
1 Cor. vii. 14. The meaning of this, is, that a man, 
who is an unbeliever, may be brought to a knowledge 
of the truth by the pious persuasion and exhortation 
of his wife; and a woman, who has been “ living 
without God and without a bope in the world,” may 
be converted from the error of her way by the Christ- 
ian example and fervent prayers of her husband; but 
the Apostle says, if either of them is a believer, the 
children are holy, or have a right to baptism, or are 
Christians—for that is the correct signification of the 
word holy. It is well known, too, that in those 
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times none were called Christians until they had 
received the rites of baptism. Here, then, in positive 
evidence that infant baptism is inculeated in the New 
Testament. [Vide Hammond in Loc.] i 
In accordance with this, the works of the ancient 
fathers shew, as plainly as writing can shew, that 
infant baptism was practised in the catholic church 
since the days of the apostles, It would be an 
endless task to copy the testimony of all those who, 
_in successive ages, have written upon the subject. 
Sr. Austin, bishop of Hippo, in Africa, thus closes 
his remarks in relation thereto: “ Quod universa 
tenet Helesia, nec conciliis institutum, sed SEMPER 
retentum, non nisi Apostolica Autoritate certissime 
creditum:” | Aug. de Bapt. |. 4, c. 24.] That is, “ This 
is held by the catholic church throughout Christen- 
dom, It was never ordained in any council, but has 
ever been observed from age to age. The practice, 
therefore, must have proceeded from the apostles.’* 
Austin here shews that infant baptism was maintained 
in the universal church of Christ—tbat it was never 
adoptedinany council—thatits legality had never been 
doubted—that there had been no dispute or contro- 


versy respecting it, and that it had been practised - 


continually from the days of the apostles until his 
time, being more than four hundred years. He says 
further, that the ordinance stands upon such a firm 
foundation, that nothing but obstinacy or gross 
ignorance can reject or ridicule it. 

In the days of Cyprian’s it is true, there wasa 
difference of opinion, not whither infants shoulds be 
baptized, for this was indisputable, but with regard 


to the time of administering the rites. There was 


a bishop of the name of Fipus, whe doubted whether 
i was proper to baptize infants before the eight day. 
Now, lest any dispute or schism should take place in 
the chureh, St, Cyprian, archbishop of Caer in 
Africa, called a council, at which sixty-six bishops 
met to consult in relation to this matter; and it was 


their unanimous opinion that infants ought not to be 


kept until the eighth day without baptism. It may 
not be improper in this place to addan extract of 
the letter which they sent to Fidus on the subject ; 
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€ As to the opinion you expressed, as to the impro; 
priety of baptizing infants on the 3econd or third 
day after their birth, and that as [to your conviction 
that they should be kept till the eighth day, according 
40 the law of Moses, our assembly have come to the 
reverse conclusion. There was not one of us who 
could agree with you on that point: our opinions 
were unanimous. We all judged that it is not neces- 
sary to keep infants so long from the favour and 
goodness of God, for as much as our Lord said that 
he did not come to destroy the souls of men, but to 
save them. So it devolves upon us to be careful 
that not a soul should be lost by, our negligence. 
What defect can there be in any thing which has 
been formed perfect by the power of God in the 
womb? ‘The growth of the body, it is true, makes 
a difference as it respects men, but not as it respects 
God. ‘he Holy Ghost is given without distinction 
to all, not according to their stature, but according 
te the will of our heavenly Father ; for, as God is 
not a respecter of persons, neither is he a respecter 
of age. Wherefore, dear brother, it is our candid 
and universal belief, that no one who is a proper 
subject of baptism ought to be prevented from par- 
taking of its blessings. But abeyve all let us be care- 
fal of newly born infants, who are beseechiny us, as 
it were, by their weeping and crying, to have pity 
and compassion upon them.’ [Cyprian Epis. 59, p.té4.] | 
This letter was written in the year 204, and con. / 
tained the signatures of sixty-six bishops. The 
reason that there areno spiritual proofs advanced 
to uphold infant baptism, is, that there was not at 
this time, nor bad there been since the days of tha 
apostles, any dispute on the subject, Fidus only 
hesitated concerning the time and objects of baptism, 
and it is to this alone that the council directs its 
answer. ‘Chat godfathers and godmothers, ag sureties = __.~ 
to the church of Christ, answered for, and became 
bound in the name of the infants, will appear from 
e testimony of Tertullian,’ who wrote about the 
year 180. “ Why should godfathers” said he, “expose 
themselves to danger, when they may die before 
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they fulfil the engagement they make, or when those 
for whom they promise may be very wicked, in 
despite of all that may be done to or for them? 
{Tertull. de Bapt. p. 603.) 

It is true he writes against godfathers, and that 
for two reasons, which appear plainly from his words; 
yet it is evident that godfathers answered for infants 
at that time, (within one hundred years after the 
“time of the apostles,) when everything was in its- 
proper order. The trvth is, this eminent father in 
his last days, Geviated slightly from the apostolic 
faith, [Ad Heresian Montanorum ] and he therefore 
exalts his own particular opinion in preference to the 
discipline of the church. Respecting infant baptism 
he also says: ‘“‘ Why doth this innocent age hasten 
Jo receive the remission of sins? Let them come to 


“be baptized when they come to age.” [Tertull, ibid. 


Lib. 2, Cap. 11.] 

This error probably originated in the opinion he held 
respecting the consequences of originalsin ; for he calls 
INFANTS the innocent age, conveying thereby the idea 
that they had no need of baptism. ‘This is a satis- 


* factory proof that the duties of godfathers and god- 


% 


mothers were practised in the primitive church, from 
the days of the apostles to the time of Tertullian, 
When the godfathers met, the priest was accus- 
tomed to admonish them on the responsibility they 
were assaming—to urge on them the necessity of 
fully understanding the promise they were about 
making in the name of the child, to instruct it in all 


vthe principles of the christian religion, and to use 


their utmost endeavours in order that the child | 
should lead a religious life in the fear of God. ‘hen, 
after praying for the blessing of the Most High upon 
the ordinance, the minister took the child in his arms, 
and, when informed of his name by the godfather, he 
dipt him three times in the water, in the name ot the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghest. If the child 
was weakly, water was sprinkled three times upon 
its forehead in the name of the Trinity. The priest 
then acknowledged it. as a member of the 
church, and made the sign of the cross on its fore- 
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head, thereby signifying that the child was now a 
soldier of Jesus Christ, and has received his mark. 
The ceremony of making the sign of the cross is as 
old as the commencement of Christianity. Even 
Tertullian himself commends the ceremony, although 
his opinions on other points are not very satisfactory. 
[Cars signtur ut et anima muniatur. Tertull. de 
Resurrect. p. 31.) Hence the proverb, “ A forehead 
having veceived the sign of the cross”—that is, a 
Christian having received baptism. [Frons cum signo. 
Cypr. de Laps. p. 301.] Jt is true that the greatest 
part of the ancient Christians immersed the whole 
body in or under the water; yet they did not consider 
one dipping sufficient to ensure complete baptism, , 
as will appear from the words of Sozemen, who wrote 
a history of the church about the year 440. He 
says, in eilect, that he who has been immersed only 
once, was, in his opinion, in as much danger as he 
who had never been baptized. [Soz. Hist. Hccles. 
L. 1. C. 26 p, 150. Ed. Lov. 1569.] But to be 
sprinkled three times was considered as good as three 
immersions, for that holy martyr Sv. CyPRion, says 
plainly, That he could not understand why the holy 
gift was withheld any more by sprinkling than by 
dipping, provided there was faith to receive it; for 
the washing of sins in baptism (said he) is different 
from the washing of the pollutions of our bodies ina 
river. Let no one wonder that we baptise those who 
are weakly by sprinkling water upon them, inasmuch 
as the Holy seage ing . Then will 1 sprinkle 
clean water and ye shall be clean.” Ezek. xxxii. 25 ; , 
‘and in Num, viii. 7, © And thus shalt thou do to then 
to cleanse them— sprinkle water of purifying.”—From 
this it is evident, said he, that sprinkling is equal to 
immersing. [Cypr. Ep. 76. p. 249.] : 

If an infant or adult had been once baptized either 
by sprinkling or dipping, the same was not re-bap- 
tized; for all the ancient’ Christians adhered stead- 
fastly to the apostolic rule: “ One Lord, one faith, 
one baptism.” Eph. iv. 5. There is a remarkable 
account respécting St. Athanasius, whilst a boy. 
Tt is as follows: “AnzxanpEr, the bishop of Alex- 
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andria in Egypt, was accustomed to keep the holiday 
of St. Peter, according to the practice of the church. 
In the afternoon of one of these anniversaries, he 
walked in the fields, where he saw a number of young 
lads amusing themselves, and, among the rest was 4 
sprightly young man leading the others to a river, 
and baptizing them. Alexander; upon his return; 
related the circumstance to the clergy of the city, 
who were naturally much surprised at the novelty of 
the proceeding. When they had reflected on the 
matter, they sent for the boys that they might have 
a confirmation of the whole story from themselves. 
In answer to their inquiries, they learned that Athan- 
asius had nndertaken to imitate the office of a priest, 
and had baptized his companious; and it was the 
opinion of the bishop and his elders that the baptism 
ye valid, and a repetition of the baptizmal rites was 

not necessary, inasmuch as tbey had been performed 
in due order in the name of the Trinity.” (Sozom. 
Hist Ecles. Lib. 2, Cap. 17.) 

That. there were instances of persons who re- 
baptized in ancient times, cannot be denied; but 
these were so many heretics, who had left the way 
pe life and the correct discipline of the catholic 

church, ‘ihe leader of this sect was called Euno- 
Mius, who invented a form of baptism different from 
that laid down by Christ; fur he contended that 
none ought to be baptized in the name of the 
Trinity, and that the form should be, “I baptize 
Athee into the death of Christ.” [Non in Trinitatent, 
sed in Christi mortem haptizandos esse asserens, 
Sozom. ibid. Lib, 7, Cap 26-] As many disciples as 
this heretic could entice (for be was very eloquent,) 
underwent a second baptism, notwithstanding they 
had been previously baptized in the name of the 
Trinity.. It was he who changed the ancient prac- 
tice of dipping thrice, affirming that once was 
sufficient, 

In the first ages when a person believed in Christ 


ahd embraced His religion, he was baptized foith- . 


with, as in the case of the eunuch whom Philip 
baptized, related in Acts viii, or the jailer and his 
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family who were baptized by Paul and Silas, as 
jmentioned in Acts xvi. Justin the Martyr, says: 
* Whosoever has been instructed in the principles 
of the Christian faith, and is willing to live and act 
in conformity with the injunctions $f the gospel, is 
exhorted; to fast and pray, that he may obtain for- 
giveness for his former unbelief: we will fast and 
pray with him, lead him io a place where there is 
water, and, as we are regenerated, so also shal he 
be.” (Just. Mart. Apol. 2 p. 97.] About the third 
age, or probably a litrle earlier, it was appointed 
that baptism should be administered semi-annually, 
at Easter and Whitsuntide; but, in cases where 
death was expected, the person was baptized imme- 
jiately, and in his bed, if necessary. On Whitsunday, 
those who had been newly baptized arrayed them- 
selves in whiteapparel. This was the origin of the 
term Waurrrsunpay, and is alluded to by the poet in 
the following lines: [Luctant, Poem. de Resurrect, 
p, 765.) 


© Lorp of heaven an earth, whose eye can scan 
The inmost thoughts and deep desires of man, 
T.ook down upon this amiable band, 

Who in Thy presence now devoutly stand. 

Joined to the Church by Baptism’s holy rite, _ 
And seeing safety only in Thy light, 

From worse than Egypt's bondage forth they come; 
And travel to the Holy Land, their home. 


- In robes of white without a blemish, drest, 
They hasten to the land of heavenly rest, 
Where milk and honey shall for ever flow, 
And beauteous flowers of deathless fragrance grow 
Where no dark clouds the firmament obscure, 
Where vows are faithful, promises are sure— 
Where pain and sickness, and the fear of death, 
No more shall harm them or obstruct their faith— 
“ Where saints and angels shal] together meet, 
And offer ceaseless worship at thy feel. 
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Their garments, whiter than the Alpine snows, 
And fairer than the fairest virgin rose, 

Are emblems of that holy, fearless calm, 

And peace of mind, which nothing can disarm ; 
And well may he their minister and friend, 
Rejoice in hope that peace will never end. 


It might reasonably be supposed by the above, 
from a superficial view, that Justin Martyr wished 
to convey the idea, that infants were not baptized ‘n 
his time; but such was not the case: Ist. He 
al udes to the pagans who embraced ehristianity : 
2dly. Im another part of his writings, he speaks of’ 
infant baptism as a practice that was customary 
in all countries. See Apol. 2, p, 27. 

We ought therefore, not to pervert such expres- 
sions as these so as to make them a vindication of 
obstinacy and error. But the unlearned and un- 
stalle wrest the seriptures to their own destruction. 
2 Peter. iii. 16, 1t is no wonder, then, that they 
do the same with the writ ngs of men, 

We will now advert briefly to the other sacrament 
—the Lord’s Supper, and adopt the following plan : 
We will speak of, Ist. The time it was received: 
2dly. Who were considered proper subjects to 
recive it: 3dly. The manner in which it was received. 

I. The usual time was immediately after the 
service in the church on the Lord’s day; for Justin 
the Martyr says that the time they used to receive 
the communion was after they had read, sung praises, 
preached and prayed. [Cypr. ad Cacil, Ep. 63,,p.104.] 
As to the hour, it is evident that. Christ ordained 
this sacrament to be held in remembrance of his 
death, in the afternoon or evening, if not at twilight; 
but we have no evidence that the apostles observed 
the same rule. It is nevertheless certain that, in 
the first ages, it was customary to commune in the 
night; but this practice was not universal. It is 
thought that they were compelled to this by perse- 
cution; for the lives of the worshippers were endan- 
gered ‘if they met in the daytime’ The ancient 
fathers who wrote about two hundred years after 
Christ assure us, that they reccived the communion 
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in the morning or forenoon; [Socrat. Hist. Eccles, 
1, 5. c. 22, p. 887.] and the same practice has been 
continued ever since, except in some parts of Egypt, 
where they used to com mune in the evening, having 
first eaten and drank to satiety. It is probable that 
the love feasts mentioned in the 12th chapter of 
Jude, were practised in these places until the time 
mentioned, In these love feasts the communicants, 
according to their ability, brought meat and drink 
to the place in abundance, and all, without dis- 
tinction, poor as well as rich, feasted before they 
received the sacrament. This is what St. Paul 
complains of in 1 Cor. xi. 21, when he says “One is 
hungry, and the other drunken ;” and because so 
many disorders were connected with these feasts, 
their repetition was forbidden at a council held at 
Laodicea, A. D. 865 

But to return: in cities and towns, in the first 
ages, when the people’s hearts were burning within 
them with zeal and thanksgiving to the Lord, it is 
not improbable that there was communion every day 
in some church or other, Indeed, in some places, 
the jriests at least (and others who enjoyed the 
opportunity) received the communion every day 
throughout the year: for St. Cyprian says, “ We 
receive the communion every day, as the focd that 
feeds us to salvation.” [Cypr. de Orat. Dom, p, 102. ] 
This commendable practice continued (particularly 
in some places) for more than four hundred years 
amongst the clergy, as may te inferred from the 
writings of St Austin, bishop of Hippo, who died 
A.D. 552. But in succeeding ages, when their love 
and zeal waxed cold, (as did thoseof the Israelites 
when they loathed the manna) they extended the 
time toa week, two weeks, and toa month, and 
finally to three times in the year, viz., at the 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntice festivals. 

Our second inquiry is, Who were considered wor- 
thy to receive the communion ? Not every one who 
had the name of a Christian was admitted to the 
Lord’s table, in the primitive church; for, says cne 
of the old fathers, “To eat of this bread and to 
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drink of this cup does not belong to all.” fOrig. in 
Job. vol. 2, p. 845] By this it appears that notorious 
sinners would not be admitted to the Lord’s table in 
former times any more than they are now in the 
ehurch of England: for, ‘‘ Where there is public 
misconduct, or where a person wrongs his neighbour 
by word or deed, the curate upon hearing will send 
for him, admonish him, and warm him not to ap- 
proach until he publicly professes true repentance, 
and reforms from his former wicked course.” {The 
Rubric before the communion.] In the primitive 
church none were received at the Lord’s table except 
—lst Such as had been baptized in the name of 
the Trinity.: 2d. Such as held to all the principles 
of the christian religion: 3d. Such as were blame. 
less in their conduet: 4th. Such as loved their 
fellow christians: 5th. Such as belonged to the 
communion of the church: 6th. Such as had been 
confirmed by the bishop. No one would be con- 
sidered a perfect Christian in ancient times, until 
he was confirmed by the laying on of the hands of 
the bishop; as the apostles did when they sent 
Peter and John to confirm the Samaritans, after 
they had been baptized by Philip. Philip had no 
authority to do this, because he was only a deacon. 
Acts. viii. 

If any of the faithful were sick, or were prevented 
by weakness or accident from attending at church, 
a deacon was sent to their dwelling with a small 
piece of the consecrated bread dipped in wine. 
Justin Martyr confirms this in the following words : 
‘The deacons will distribute the bread and wine 
to those who are present, and carry them home to 
those who are absent.” But all who were absent 
were not entitled to the privilege; for, at a council 
held in the year 314 in France, it was decreed “ That 
an apostate, or one who had once denied the faith, 
could not be restored to the communion of the 
ehurch on a bed of sickness, until he manifested 
some signs of a reformation in his conduct.” At 
the same assembly it was also ordained, that he 
whe bore false witness against his neighbour should . 
neyer be admitted to the communion table. 
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Thirdly; We are to inquire into the manner in 
which the communion was received. In the first 
place, the deacon (as they formerly had an old eere- 
mony) brought a bowl of water tothe bishop and 
elders, who stood on each side of the communion 
table, to wash their hands, signifying that purity 
and holiness of heart which is requisite in those 
who draw near to God, as the Psalmistsays: “I will 
wash my hands in innocency; so will I compass 
thine altar, O Lord.” ([V. Cave’s Prim. Christian: 
P. 1. ¢. 11. p. 346.) Psalm xxvi. 6. Then the deacon 
exclaimed aloud, “Kiss one another.” This prac- 
tice of kissing at the Lord’s table began at an early 
period, even in the days of the apostles. Rom. 
xvi. 16. And this they did to testify their brotherly 
love, as our Saviour shows: “ Therefore, if thou 
bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there 
thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; first be 
reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift. Matt. v. 23, 24. 

‘Then would follow the prayer common/y used for 
the peace and general union of the church; for 
peace and tranquility in the kingdom; for the 
prosperity of the age; for suitable weather and 
fruitful seasons; for all men in all situations— 
emperors, kings, and all in authority ; for the army 
and navy ; for believers and unbelievers ; for friends 
and fellow travellers; for the sick and sorrowful ; 
in a word, for all who stood in need of assistance. 
These general prayers were an established part of 
the worship of God, and a ready form which is yet 
to be found in the works of the ancient fathers of 
the church ; but our limits will not allow us to 
copy the whole of it. [Apost. Const. 1.8.¢,18.p.1011.] 

Then would follow the salutation between the 
minister and the congregation. The priest would 
say, “The Lord be with you.” The people would 
answer, “And with thy spirit,” The priest would 
again say, “Lift up your hearts.” The people would 
answer, “We do lift them up unto God.” ‘Lhe 
priest would say the third time, “We will thank the 
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Lord God.” The congregation would answer, ** Tt 
is proper so to do.” [Dr. Cave’s Prim. Christ. pt. 
1. ec. 11. p.347.] Then, when the priest had conse- 
erated the bread and wine, it was distributed to the 
communicants, who received it in the same posture 
as when they prayed, either standing or kneeling ; 
but it was never heard that any of the ancient 
Christians received it sitting. They had more 
reverence for the Lord than to commemorate his 
death in such an irreverent posture; but the Pope 
of Rome, and the Arians also, who deny the Divini. 
ty of Christ, [Heyl. Hist. Presbyt. 1, 6, p, 115,] have 
the presumption to sit. 

P.rhaps some will object, that our Saviour sat 
when he ordained the sacrament. This is a great 
mistake. Qur Saviour, in eating the Passover, fol- 
lowed the practice of the Jews, who reclined or 
partly laid on couches, three on the same coueh, 
leaning upon each other as John leaned on the 
bosom of Jesus. John xiii. 23. But inasmuch as 
our Saviour gave no positive direction on the sub- 
ect, the primitive Christians judged correctly that 
the humblest posture would be the most acceptable; 
and history testifies plainly that they always re- 
ceived the communion in the same bodily posture as 
they prayed. 


CHAPTER VIi. 


The public worship of God in the Churches, and the 
manner of performing family worship in the primitive 
Church. 


It would not be improper, in the first place, to 
speak of the diligence of the primitive Christians, in 
their attendance at pablic worship. “On the day 
called Sunday, (said Justin Martyr,) all of usin the 
country and town meet in the same place.” Neither 
the distance, the inclemency of the weather, nor any 
other vain excuse, would prevent them from attend- 
ing the worship of God, To read, pray, and sing 
praises at home was not considered sufficient whilst 
the public worship of God was neglected; and when 
they were prevented by sickness, or any accident, it 
caused them nearly as much grief and sorrow of heart 
as if they had been banished from their country. If 
any neglected, he was seriously chastised, except he 
had some better excuse than that his clothes were old, 
or his horse weak. Iman assembly held in Spain, 
A. D. 305, it was decreed that any person being absent 
from church for three successive sabbaths should be 
withheld for some time from the communion. [Con- 
cil. liber. Can. 21.] The church of Christ continu. 
ally observed the Lord’s day reverentiy and religious- 
ly. “Let every one (said Ignatius) that loves Jesus 
Christ keep the Lord’s day holy, which is like the 
king) of other days. It was on this day that our Sav- 
iour arose from the dead—that our salvation was per- 
fected—that death was deprived of his sting, and 
swallowed up in victory.” It was always called the 
Lord’s day by the ancient fathers of the church, and 
sometimes Sunday, in order to conform to common 
language. The pr ctice of calling it the Sabbath is 
of recent origin. Wherever we meet with the word 
sabbath in the New Testament, we are to understand 
it to refer to the Jewish sabbath, or Saturday. 
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The first thing they did when they met was to unite 
in prayer, and every prayer was ended with the Lord’s 
prayer. This practice was continued from age to age, 
as will appear by the words of St. Cyprian, who thus 
alludes to it: “Christ has given us a form of prayer: 
he hath warned us and taught us how to pray. He 
that gave us existence gave us also a prayer, and may 
we not expect that our prayers will be more success- 
ful with our heavenly Father when we use the words 
which His son taught us? For what prayer can be 
more spiritual than the one we received from Jesus 
Christ, who also gave.us his holy spirit? And what 
prayer can be so effectual and prevalent with God as 
the prayer of His Son—the truth which He taught 
with his own sacred lips? Let us therefore, beloved 
brethren, pray as we have been taught by our Re- 
deemer. God will own and acknowledge the words 
of his son; and, inasmuch as we have an advocate 
with the Father to intercede for us, let us use the 
words of our Mediator, who assures us, that whatso- 
ever we ask in His name it will be granted to us. 
How much more effectual would our prayers be, if 
we pray in his own words!” [Cypr. de Orat. Dom. 
1, 2.: p..309.] 

This is sufficient to prove that the ancient christ- 
ians, immediately after the days of the apostles, made 
use of the Lord’s prayer. It is evident, also, that 
their other public prayers in the worship of God were 
established forms, though different names were ap- 
plied to them in the works of the fathers. Ignatius, 
the disciple of St. Peter and bishop of Antioch, calls 
them the same Continual Prayer; [Ignat- Ep. ad 
Magnes. p. 33.] Justin Martyr the Common Prayer; 
[Apol. 2.) St. Cyprian, the Public Prayers. And no- 
thing can be more certain than that they meant an 
established form. The assembly before mentioned, 
held at Laodicea, a.p. 365, [Can. 7.] ordained that 
the same prayers should be used in the morning and 
evening services. Inasmuch, thereforé, asthe Jew- 
ish church in its regular service used a form of pray- 
er, and as Jesus Christ bimself attended public wor- 
ship under that dispensation, and never said a word 
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against a form of prayer, but rather always appeared 
to be pleased with it; the primitive christians rightly 
judged that a set form in the public worship of God 
was acceptable: otherwise they would presume to 
be wiser than Christ himself; and therefore a long 
unpremeditated prayer in a congregation is nothing 
else than presumption and human invention. 

After prayer, a portion of the Old and New Testa- 
ment was read; (Just. Mart. Apol. 2. p.i98.] but how 
much at a time is uncertain, for the pagans would 
often rush upon them, and disturb them, and cause 
them to conclude sooner than they otherwise would 
have done. But when God was pleased to convert 
persons in authority to Christianity, then a certain 
portion, viz. one lesson in the Old and another in the 
New was appointed to be read at each meeting of the 
congregation. (Con. Apost. 1. 2,c.57.p. 875.] Not 
only the holy scriptures, but homilies composed by 
pious men, were also frequently read in public: such, 
for instance, as the epistle written by St. Clement to 
the Corinthians, and many other excellent books which 
were thought to be of general benefit to the hearers. 

Then, singing praises to God was an exercise which 
was conscientiously attended to by the primitive 
christians, in their family as well as their public wor- 
ship, from the days of the apostles. The psalms that 
were sung were either a portion of the Psalms of 
David, or some other parts of scripture, composed in 
metre by pious men; and this liberty was granted 
until the assembly of Laodicea, which was held a.p. 
365, when it was ordained that the composition of any 
private individual should not be sung publicly in the 
churches. E 

Then the sermon followed. Literary characters 
think that the sermon was nothing more than an ex- 

osition of some portion of the word of God, which 
Pad already been read, with weighty exhortations to 
the performance of the duties therein enjoined, and 
to the avoiding of the eins forbidden in such portions 
of the word of God; and an illustration of some of the 
doctrines contained in those portions of the scripture 

- which had been read. 
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_ When the sernion was finished, the deacon admodfi- 
ished all to pray. This prayer was called the Seeret 
Prayer of the Congregation, for every one who would 
retire, and pray alone in secret, without the aid of 
words; and finally, when all the congregation had 
thus prayed, the priest offered up his petition alone, 
and epitomised the whole of the supplications made 
before into one prayer. This is the origin of the word 
Collect, because the minister collected a compendium 
of all the secret prayers of the congregation at once. 
[ Vid. Orig. Brit. ¢. 4, p. 224.] ] 

1t is easy to prove that the ancient christians did 
not pray either to saiuts or to angels. I will here 
give the sentiments of the church of Smyrna on the 
subject: ““We worship Christ as the Son of God. 
We respect the memory of the martyrs as disciples 
and followers of our Lord, and as those who have 
shown an invincible love to him; and in this we would 
wish to imitate them.” [Euseb. Hist. Ecles.1. 4. ¢. 15] 
Treneus, who wrote A.D. 180, says: “The church of 
God thinks it strange to pray to angels, or to use 
charms or other curiosities; but in a pure, incorrup- 
tible, inoffensive way she directs her supplications to 
the great Creator, in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’” [Gren. ]. 2. c. 57.] These expressions fully 
agree with the scriptures, and are so powerful an ar-~ 
gument against popery, that it is impossible to answer 
them... **For there is one God, and one Mediator be- 
tween God and men—the man Christ Jesus.” 1 Tim. 
iii. 5. 
Tt is said that the Antideluvians turned their faces 
towards the east when they prayed; and this usage 
continued from age to age until, Be degrees, they be- 
eame corrupted und worshipped the sun which arose 
in the east. They thus looked to the east until the 
time of Solomon, when the ark was placed on the 
west side of the temple ; and from that time the Jews 
looked towards the West when they prayed. But the 
christians, to avoid as much as possible the usages of 
the Jews, turned their faces towards the east. What- 
ever was the cause, the ancient christians used gener- 
ally to look towards the east when they prayed, as is 
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evident from the testimony of Justin Martyr, St. Clé- 
ment of Alexandria, and St. Basil—ell men of high 
reputation, and living at a period when the christian 
church was in its infancy. 

Another genera) usage was to stand whilst reading 
the gospel ; and this was ever a practice amongst the 
_ primitive christians in all parts of Christendom, from 
the time of the apostles. When Sozomen speaks of 
the practices ebserved in many churches, he confess- 
es his astonishment at the impudence of the bishop of 
Alexandria, who presumed to sit whilst reading the 
gospel. Truly (said the historian), I] never saw 
such a thing before, nor have I neard of any other 
person who was guilty of such presumption and im- 
morality.”” [Hist. Ecles. 1. 7, ¢. 19.] Another an- 
cient writer relates of Theophilus, bishop of Judea, 
that, amongst many other unbecoming things which 
he reformed there, he restored the ancient and com- 
mendable discipline of standing whilst reading the 
gospel. [Philostorg. Hist. Ecles. 1. 3, p. 29.] 

We will now say afew words in relation to the 
manner of conducting domestic worship amongst the 
primitive christians. Assoon as the family arose from 
their beds, the master of the house called them to at- 
tend to prayers, which were performed by himself, 
except a clergyman was present. It is probable that 
the Creed, or a confession of their faith, was recited, 
containing their belief as orthodox christians.. The 
children and servants were then instructed in the 
most important doctrines of religion. It is certain 
that some portion of the scripture was also read, as 
the apostle exhorts: “ Let the word, of Christ dwell 
richly in you in all wisdom.” Col. iil. 16 

About mid-day, before dinner, a portion of scrip- 
ture or of a homily was again read; and, when food 
was set upon the table, a blessing was asked upon it, 
generally in the following words: “Do thou, who 
feedest every creature, grant that we may receive the 
present food with thy blessing. Thou, Lord, hast 
said, ‘If they drink any deadly thing, it will not hurt 
them, if they believe in thee.’ Take away, therefore, 
O Lord who art the Lord of power and glory, every 
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thing that may be destructive or unhealthy in our food 
at this time.” [Orig. in Job. 1. 2. p. 36.) Whilst at 
the table, they were accustomed to sing hymns, and 
songs of praise and thanksgiving—a practice highly 
commended by Chrysostom; and he encourages men 
to commit pious stanzas to memory, that they might 
sing them when at their work, but’ especially whilst 
eating, inasmuch as such songs are an excellent reme- 
dy against, the temptations and wiles of the devil. 
‘For (said he) as Satan is not at any time more like- 
lyto ensnare us than when we are eating, either by 
intemperance or by vain conversation ; so we ought 
to arm ourselves against him by singing with grace 
in our hearts to God.” [Chrysos. in Ps. 41. p. 147.] 
Here we see how cautious the ancient christians were, 
lest their souls should perish whilst they were feeding 
their bodies. 

In the evening, all the family were called tog ether 
the third time, for the solemn exercise of prayer, be- 
fore they retired to rest; and at midnight the clergy | 
rose to sing praises to God. [Clem. Alex. Pedag. 
1. 2. c. 9. p. 185.] Itis probable that this practice 
‘was commenced in times of persecution, when its ob» 
servance in the day time would have placed the family 
in jeopardy: and, to show that their zeal was not 
waxing cold, the same practice was continued after 
the persecution of the church had ceased. 

“Wherefore,” saith the apostle, “we, receiving a 
kingdom which cannot be moved, let us have grace 
whereby we may serve God acceptably, with rever- 
ence and godly fear.” Heb. xii. 28. This rule, by 
divine assistance, the ancient christians diligently fol- 
lowed, as they were truly pilgrims in this world. 
Their affections were on things above, and their con- 
versation was in heaven. ‘heir houses and fields 
were reverberating the sound of hymns and spiritual 
songs. ([Cave’s Prim. Christianity, pt. 1,¢.9.1 Itis 
said of JamMEs, surnamed the Just, that he knelt and 
prayed so often, that his knees had become hard like 
stones. Constantine the Great, although he was em- 
peror of the world, and had so much of the cares and 
anxieties of government resting upon his mind, was 
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in the daily habit of retiring to his closet at an ap- 
pointed hour, to pray,—whatever other affairs were 
demanding his attention; and, to manifest to the 
world his delight in this sacred exercise, he caused 
his image to be stamped on the gold and silver coin, 
in the act of kneeling, with his arms spread, and his 
eyes directed towards heaven. [Euseb. Vid. Con- 
stant. 1, 2. ¢.2.] THxEoposius, another good emper- 
or, would not taste even a fig until he had given 
thanks to God. (Soer. Bist. Ecles. 1.1. p.2. & 1.7. 
c. 22.) It is also said of him, that he rose every day 
with the dawn for the purpose of singing psalms with 
his sisters; and that he was as well versed in the 
scriptures as any bishop in his kingdom. Thus the 
hearts of the ancient christians, rich and poor, were 
inflamed with zeal for the service of God, “knowing 
that of the Lord they should receive the reward of 
the inheritance. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


A description of the places of worship made use of by 
the Primitive Christians—The upper apartments— 
The various signification of the word CHUROH tn the 
New Testament—The divisions in the ancient 
Churches —Schisms to be preached out of the Church- 
es— Bells. 


As it is impossible to accomplish any work properly 
without a convenient place to perform the same, so an 
appointed place is absolutely necessary to perform the 
service of God, in order that Christians may assemble to 
worship the Infinite Majesty, the Lord of Heaven and 
earth. And truly a place intended for th’s glorious 
pupose ought to be as neat and as seemly as it can be 
conveniently be made. When king David gave directions 
to his son Solomon, respecting the building of the temple, 
_ he commands that it should be “exceeding magnifical 
‘of frame, and of glory through all countries.’ 1 Chron. 
xxii. 5. The reason he assigns for this is excellent, as 
well as right; for, said he, “the place is not for man, but 
for the Lord God.” 

It was here that Jesus Christ manifested so great a 
zeal (although he was meekness itself,) when he made a 
scourge of small cords to expel the buyers and sellers. 
John ii, 15. This is the place which he would not 
“suffer any man to carry any vessel through,” (Mark 
xi. 16.) and the place where the apostles began to meet 
after the resurrection of Christ: for they ‘‘ were con- 
tinually in the temple, praising and blessing God. Amen.” 
Luke xxiv. 53, When St. Luke says that the apostles, 
after Christ’s ascension, went into an “upper room,” 
Acts i, 13.) we are to understand one of the upper 
rooms of the temple; | Vid. Hammond in Loc.] for 
there were many apartments one above the other: 
(1 Kings vi. 6.) and when they had no opportunity to 
to enter the lower apartments where the Jews held the 
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worship of God, they ascended into one of the upper 
appartments, which were open, at least during the day, 
And when the same evangelist, in another place says, 
“And they continuing daily with one accord in the temple, 
and breaking bread from house to house,” (Acts ii. 46.) 
we are to understand that the apostles, having performed 
their usual devotions in the temple, returned to receive 
the sacrament at home, (as it is explained in the margin 
of some Bibles ;) that is, in one of the upper apartments 
of the temple. 

In this manner the apostles performed their duties 
whilst preaching the gospel at Jerusalem, which was for 
the space of about ten years. Before we proceed to 
describe the places of worship made use of in the follow- 
ing ages, it will be necessary, perhaps, to mention a few 
of the different significations attached to the word 
Church in the New Testament, Ist, The word is 
taken for a certain number of people whether good or 
bad, believers or unbelievers; as we gather from Acts 
xix, 41. The mob who had caused an uproar in the 
city of Ephesus, consisting of craftsmen, makers of 
images, &c., are called the church, According to our 
translation, it reads, “‘And when he had dismissed the 
assembly ;” but, if it had been translated according to 
to the Greek, [Apeluse ten Eklesian, Gr.] it would have 
been, *‘And when he had dismissed the church.” 
This church was thus made np of the most abandoned 
characters, 2d, A church is taken for a number of 
christians professing faith in Christ; as in Col. iv. 15— 
** Nymphas and the church which is in his house.” Rom. 
xvi. 5. ‘Greet the church that is in their house.” The 
meaning is, undoubtedly, the family »who profess to 
believe in Christ, 3rd. The church is also taken for 
the place where christians meet to worship; as in Cor. 
xi. 22.—“ What! have ye not houses to eat and drink in, 
or despise ye the church of God?” The apostle here 
makes a distinction between the church, or the place 
where the public worship ‘of God was held, and their 
dwelling houses, If they kept intemperate feasts, and 
filled themselves to excess in their love feasts, it was 
much more becoming that this should be done in their 
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houses, than in the church consecrated to the service of 
God, 

The word Church is used in the same sense in the 
writings of the ancient fathers. Clement of Alexandria 
exhorts the women to enter the church with every possi- 
ble modesty and humility; and the priests of Rome, 
writing to St. Cyprian about the manner of admitting 
to the communion of the church persons who had denied 
the faith in times of persecution, say (among other 
things) they should come to the door of the church, arid 
no Hern [Adeant ad Limen Kclesie. ad Cypr. Ep. 
81.7. p. 7. 

Tn at of persecution, when the bodies, books, and 
churches of the christians were torn, burnt, and destroyed, 
(and such bloody occurrences were common in every part 
of Christendom during the first three ages,) they assem- 
bled wherever they were able—often in dens and caves of 
the earth, or in places where their meeting would be 
secret and unknown to their enemies. But, as soon as 
they were favoured with liberty of conscience and a short 
respite from persecution, their churches were built in a 
neat and beautfiul style, and were always set apart from 
all common service: and the next thing to keeping a 
clean heart, was to preserve their churches clean and 
decent. There was no interments made in the churches 
in ancient times. That practice would then have been 
considered loathsome. It was. as late as the year 800, 
when they first began to bury in any parts or corners of 
towns or cities; [Spelm. Concil Brit. p. 11.] and it was 
not for a considerable time afterwards that the practice 
of burying in the churches commenced. It is therefore 
evident that the christians had churches set apart and 
consecrated to the worship of God, from the time when 
they first received that apellation. 

The next thing to be considered is, what kind of 
edifices they were. After the supreme government had 
embraced the christian religion, the churches were gen- 
erally erected on an eminence, to signify, probably, the 
heavenly principle of raising our hearts above the world. 
They were built with one end pointing directly towards 
the east. This eustom was adopted at a very early time, 
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as will appear from the testimony of Tertullian, who 
wrote about the third century: ‘The house of our 
i nnoffensive religion, (said he,) is erected on a hill in the 
presence of all, and is directed towards the light, as 
the form of the Holy Ghost, and towards the east, as 
the place that signifies Christ.” [Tertul. adyers. Val- 
entin, p. 251.] 

In the former churches there were three apartments 
which were appropriated to various kinds of hearers 
The first was the foremost part of the church, where the 
congregation entered: here, at the back of the door; 
were the catechumens, or the children of unbelieving 
parents, who were taught in the fundamental doctrines 
of the christian religion, and thus prepared for baptism; 
and here also was placed the baptistry, or font. The 
same apartment, a little higher up, was appropriated to 
that class of hearers who were judged unfit to reccive 
the communion, and yet were not guilty of any thing 
demanding excommunication. The second apartment 
was the middle of the church, which was occupied by 
the faithful—the males on one side, and the females on 
the other; for they were not permitted to be mixed 
together: in this part of the church, also, were the 
reading-desk and pulpit. In the third apartment was 
the chancel, where none but the clergy and the emperor 
of Greece, (who was present once a year, probably on 
Easter-day,) were permitted to enter. On the upper side 
of the communion table, or tbe altar, was the throne of 
the bishop, and lower down there were two rows of seats 
for the elders, but no deacon was allowed to sit there. 
[ Vid, Cave’s Prim. Christianity, pt. 1. c. 6, p. 138.] 

In these happy times, when good order was observed 
in church and state, none were permitted to dissent from 
the church and hold separate meetings in houses; and, 
if any headstrong person presumed to transgress, he was 
condemned forthwith, according to the decision of an 
assembly of bishops. The fifth canon of the assembly of 
Antioch, held a, p. 841, decrees as follows: “ The priest 
who will despise the bishop, and separate and hold dif- 
ferent meetings, setting up one altar agaiust another, 
(that is, holding unlawfol and separate meetings,) let 
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him he deposed and silenced as a presumptuous secker 
for office; and let his followers be excommunicated as 
tumultuous persons, and promoters of schism and division.” 
But this was not to be done until the offender had been 
thrice cautioned and admonished. (Const. Apost. Can. & 
Concil, Antioch. Can, 5.] Lest any one should suppose that 
this was a mere threat, I will add an example showing 
how the church acted in such cases. HvsTATHIUS, 
pishop of Sebastia, about the time that the assembly just 
mentioned was held, transgressed against this law, in the 
first place, by holding meetings in private houses: he 
then began to despise and censure the priests who were 
married, and asserted that a rich man could not enter 
into the kingdom of beaven—that the Lord’s day was the 
most proper day to fast; with many other things contrary 
to the creed of the-catholic church. As soon as the 
orthodox bishops were informed of these things, they 
met at Gangra, the metropolis of Paphlagonia, and by 
their unanimous decision Eustathius and his followers 
were excommunicated ; and the two following canons 
were adopted, in or to preserve peace thereafter in the 
churches. Ist. Whosoever speaks contemptuously of 
the house of God, let him be accursed. 2d. Whosoever 
presumes to preach out of the churches, secretly, in 
houses, despising the church by doing such things out of 
it as ought to be done only in it, let him be accursed. 
[Hicron. Tom. 2. p. 161.} Hence it is evident that 
the ancient christians adhered steadfastly to the apostolic 
injunction— Be not carried about with divers and 
strange doctrines.” Heb. xiii. 9. 

It is very easy to prove that the primitive christians 
paid no respect, much less any kind of religious worship, 
to images. Their opposition to them was so great, that 
they would not allow them to be erected in the cliurches, 
even as ornaments. This will appear by that singular 
story related by a clergyman named BHprirHanivs ; 
‘When I came (said he) on my journey to Anablatha, a 
hamlet in Palestine, I turned into the church to pray. 
‘There I saw a cloth hung above the door with the image 
of Christ, or of some saint, painted upon it. When I 
reflected that such an abomination was altogether con- 
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trary to scripture, I took hold of it, and tore it, and 
advised the clergy of the place to give it to some poor 
person, to make a shroud, rather than haye it with 
images on it in the church. 2 [Hicron. Tom. 2. p. 161.] 
This was written about the year 390, to the right rever- 
end Joun, bishop of Jerusalem, in whose diocese the 
occurrence took place. Nor was this the opinion of an 
individual merely, but the setting up of images in the 
churches was forbidden in the first four ages through- 
out Christendom, as is ‘evident from the decision of the 
assembly held in Spain, A.D. 3805, where the setting up 
of images in churches was forbidden, as well as the 
yainting of the object of their’worship on the wall. 
Eon lib. Con. 86.] Such weighty expressions as 
these against honouring images cannot be answered by 
the most crafty papist. 


Whether there were bells in the churches in the first 
ages, is a. doubtful matter; but, at whatever time they 
were introduced, they certainly answered an excellent 
purpose; and it is nothing Jess than sacrilege to carry 
them away, as the following narration abundantly proves = 


_ Dr. Arraur BuLKLeY was consecrated-bishop of Bangor, 


on the 20th of December, 1541, Vrom covetous motives he 
sold five bells which were in the cathedral at, that place, and 
hastened to the sea shore, to see them put on board a 
ship; but he had scarcely gone three steps on his way 
home, ‘when he became suddenly blind, and his sight 
was ‘never restored, [Goodwin’s Catalogues of Bishops, 
p. 540.) 


History also informs us that, when Vpear, king of 
the Saxous, A.D. 975, was fighting with the inhabitants 
Glamorganshire, amongst other sacrilegious acts, he 
robbed the church of Llanilltud of its bell, and carried it 
away. ‘The next day, as he was reclining upon his bed, 
he thought that some one was piercing him with a spear, 
he directed the bell and all other articles belonging to 
the church to, be restored ; but, notwithstanding this 
token of rej entance, he died within nine days in the 
most horrible Manner. [Spelman’s History of Sacrilege. 
p. 110.] iis : 
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But to conclude this part of our history. As soon as 
kings and emperors became professors -of the christian 
religion, and were, according to the prophecy, nursing 
fathers and protectors of the same, (Isa, xlix.28,) they 
did uot consider any thing too costly or valuable to 
adorn and beautify the churches. -We have a very re- 
markable account of the judgment of God overtaking two 
presumptuous noblemen, named JULIAN and FELIX, who 
polluted and intended to. rob that great and excellent 
church at Antioch, a. p. 362. [Ibid p. 85.] Julian 
went straight to the altar, and, by way of derision, treated 
itlwith indecency, saying that God did not notice such a 
small contempt as that. Felix, his companion, when he 
saw the gold and silver vessels, and the priests’ habili- 
ments, said, “Behold the pomp and grandeur with 
which the son of Mary is attended.” But let every one 
calmly consider the judgment which overtook them. 
The bowels of Julian rotted within him, and his excre- 
* ments and furine passed through his mouth: his death — 
was speedy, miserable, and awful. Felix suffered on the 
spot the weight of the hand which he had blasphemed; 
for his blood streamed without abatement from his 
mouth aud nostrils, until he died. These were two 
remarkable examples of the judgment of God, (for the 
warning of others,) against sacrilege and blasphemy. 


CHAPTER IX, 


The virtues of the Primitive Christians generally : 
their humility, chastity, patience, 4c,—The different 
modes of putting them to death—Their obedience to 
the superior powers. 


The following virtues were the jewels which made the 
lives of the primitive christians shine with so much lustre 
** Like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” Proy. xxv. 11. 
T will commence with that heavenly grace, Humility ; 
for our Lord begins his sermon with this indispensably 
necessary grace, and sets it forth as the first step towards 
a religious life: “ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
their’s is the kingdom of heaven.” And again; “ Learn 
of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls,” Matt. xi. 29. 

There were two particular marks by which the ancient 
christians might be known: Ist By their gentle, sober 
behaviour: 2d. By the gravity and decency of their 
apparel. 

If we examine their books, we shall find the following 
yemarks against pride and finery of dress: ‘To what 
shall I‘compare (said Clement of Alexandria) a conceited, 
proud man, who wears costly apparel, such as silk, purple 
and scarlet, and who has no grace in his heart? I can 
compare him to nothing with more propriety than to the 
temples of Egypt. Ifa person look upon the outside of 
them, they look like so many beautiful edifices; but let 
them enter into one of them, and ascertain their original 
design: let him enquire the object of the precious stones 
which adorn it, shining like the stars in the firmament of 
heaven: let him ask for what purpose those exalted pil- 
Jars, those gilded posts, were erected, and surrounded 
with so much! splendour and magnificence; and he will 
be told that it is in honour of the object they worship, 
which is there enshrined. And what is this object, but a 
cat, a serpent, ora toad? ‘This splendid superstructure, 
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therefore, is made to contain some reptile, or some fright- 
ful animal; for such were the deities of the Egyptians. 
In like manner, if you, behold a proud man, he is out- 
wardly adorned with gold and pearls; but look within 
him, and you will see a wicked and sinful heart, unruly 
passions, and all manner of uncleanness. [Vide Clem. 
Alex. Pedag. 1. 3, c. 2.) 

Theodoret relates a singular story, which is applicable 
to the case in point. He says: “My mother, when 
young, was afflicted with sore eyes: and, when she could 
get no relfef from physicians, she went to a pions man 
named Peter, and requested his prayers in her behalf, 
Tn order to, render herself more acceptable in his esti- 
mation, (as she thought,) she anointed her face with oil, 
put golden jewels in her tars, and dressed herself in 
the most costly embroidery ; but as soon as Peter saw her, 
he told her of the vanity of her apparel. ‘ Suppose,’ 
said he, ‘some expert mechanic should make a very 
ingenions image, and some unskilled workman should 
presume to amend it; would the artist consent to have 
his work thus disfigured? No; he would not. Will 
the Almighty, then, be willing that any one should ‘pre- 
sume to improve upon what He has made? And what 
better is your conduct in plaiting your hair, painting 
your face, and otherwise adorning your person, than a 
presumptuous attempt to amend the work of your Creator? 
But remember, young woman, that for all these things 
God will bring thee into judgment.’ My mother then 
acknowledged her foolishness, and manifested her repent: 
ance; whereupon, Peter prayed, and she was relieved of 
her infirmity. [Theod. in Vit. Petri. c. 6, p. 343,] 


This heavenly temper, a meek and humble spirit, | 


caused the primitive christians to renounce the pomp 
and vanity and unnecessary things of the world, ‘ Will 
not a knife cut, (said an ancient futher,) except there be 
some ingenious device upun the haft? Will not a table 
support, our food, uniess it be covered with fine linen ? 
Will not a candle give light, except the candlestick be 
gilt? Our Lord ate out ofa common dish, and directed 
the multitude to sit upon the grass; he washed the feet 
af his disciples, without calling for a splendid bowl from 
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heaven. He also took water from the woman of Samaria 
in an earthen vessel without seeking for a golden one. 
[Clem. Alex. Peedag. 1. 2, ¢. 3°} 

“We (said the pagans to the christians) fare sumpt- 
nously every day: we rejoice aud are merry, as men 
ought to be; but yon christians are thoughtful, and 
refrain from public sports and honourable feasts.” The 
christian answered: “Very true: we do not join in your 
pastimes, for we have Jearned better things. What are 
your amusements, but the temptations of Satan, urging 
you into every species of vice and immorality? We 
remember our baptismal vow, in which we engaged to 
renounce the devil and ali bis works, the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world, and all the sinful lusts of 
the flesh. You are mistaken when you imagine that we 
are sad and sorrowful: we have a never-failing joy in 
our hearts, althongh we do not partake of the boisterous 
mirth in which you take so much delight. Our 
Lord has taught us to be meek and lowly in heart—to be 
of an humble and quiet spirit: we have, therefore, no 
pleasure in your feasts and sports; for we can see nothing 


in them but pomp and presnmption, revelling and drunk- . 


enness—things that are not convenient. [Minut. uel. 
p. 10. Ed. Par, 1522.) 

In the next place, we shall consider their Chastity 
—their/carefulness to live honestly and undefiled, and 
the determined aversion which they manifested to im- 
morality and indecency. ‘‘ Our expressions (said- one of 
them) are sober and chaste, and so is our general conduct; 
and many of us, although we boast not of the fact, always 
retain our virginity. (Ibid. 26.] ; 

SOPHRONIA, a woman of extraordinary piety and virtue, 
and withal highly accomplished, was considered the 
greatest beauty of the age. At that time, there were two 
circumstances which operated unfavourably to a quiet 
life; for that lacsivions tyrant, MAcsEN, was persecuting 
and tantalising the christians in every possible manner. 
Having often heard of the beauty of Sophronia, he sent 
two or three persons to bring her to him, In accordance 
with their instructions, they told her that, if she would 
go willingly r the emperor, and consent to his wishes, 
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she wonld be exalted to all the honours she could desire. 
Sophronia, well aware that she had no means of escaping 
from their hands, apparently yielded to their solicitations, 
and requested them to wait until she put on her orna- 
ments; but, instead of dressing herself, she took a 
knife and, to maintain her chastity, gave herself a mortal 
stab. {Eusebi Hist. Hcles. 1. 8.] 

The crime of Adultery was severely punished by 
the primitive church. It was the decision of the 
fathers who met in the year 315; that, if any one 
was guilty of adultery, he should do penance, or be 
under the ban of censure for seven years before his 
re-admission to communion: nor should he then be 
admitted, unless he gave evident signs that he hated 
and had forsaken his sin. 

We will now speak of the obedience of the primitive 
christians to the civil authorities. For more than 
three hundred years after the birth of Christ, the 
emperors of Rome, with very few exceptions, were | 
cruel and remorseless pagans. Uuring this period 
there were ten dreadful persecutions of the christians, 
in which they suffered the greatest tribulations, 
afflictions, and tertures, that the malice of _hell 
and the ingenuity of man could invent, although 
they were never engaged in any insurrection, or 
excited the least tumult or disorder. It was not, 
at all times, because they had not the power to resist, 
that they submitted thus patiently ; but they yielded 
for conscience’ sake. One of them said, “If we 
were so inclined, we could soon raise an army, com- 
posed of christians, sufficient to subdue all our oppo- 
dents ; but for conscience’ sake we obey, because 
our Lord hath said, ‘Render to Cesar the things 
which are Cesar’s and unto God the things which 
are God’s,’”. Matt. xxii. 21. In one thing, it is true, 
they did refuse to pay tribute. This was a tax . 
exacted for the erection of idol images and temples. 
‘€ Although we refuse to pay tribute, (said an ancient 
father,) towards promoting the service of Satan, we 
we are ready to support any good cause by our con- 
tributions, and fare willing to pay even more than | 
our due share of other taxes. [Tertul. Apol.¢,10.] _ 
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When the pagans upraided the christians for doing 
so little service to the emperors, they said it wasa 
mistaken idea: ** For (said they) we certainly assist 
the government, though not with human arms ; and the 
more any one of us excels in true godliness, the 
more will he aid the emperor by his prayers—more, 
indeed, than the battles of thousands of armed sold- 
jers.” (Origen. |. 8, p. 462.] Another said, “ We 
pray to God for the emperors, that he would be 
pleased to grant them long lives, peaceable govern-~ 
mehts, secured courts, valiant soldiers, equitable 
a ia and honest and obedient subjects. [Ibid. 
ec. 30, 

It would be easy to enlarge upon this subject ; 
but it will be evident, from what has already been 

advanced, that the ancient christians adhered strictly 
to the apostolic injunction, “‘ Let every soul be sub- 
ject to the higher powers.” Rom. xiii. 1. 

In addition to the virtues before mentioned, we 
shall further consider their steadfast determination 
to “hold fast their profession,” and the patience 
with which they suffered the most cruel tortures for 
their Redeemer’s sake: for, “they had respect to 
the recompense of reward.” Heb. xi. 26. This 
consideration, amongst others, affords a strong proof 
of the truth of christianity; for, unless they had 
been strengthened by the Holy Ghost, they could 
not have been so willing to suffer, so undaunted, 
amidst appalling dangers, or so immoveable in their 
profession. ‘‘ When we consider this,” said one of 
them, ‘we have indubitable proof of the divinity of 
the christian religion.” |Arnob.-advers. Gent. 1. 2. 

_p- 21.] ‘* Behold,” said he to one of the pagans, 
how all the world in so short a time have submitted 
to our religion! Behold the philosophers abandoning 
their long-cherished opinions, and the gentry relin- 
quishing their schemes for self-advancement—drunk. 
ards becoming temperate, the lascivious chaste, the 
covetous liberal, and every sinner undergoing a 
thorough reformation! When we witness these 
changes, we are convinced that some power from on 
high must have effected them. Who, amongst your 


men of learniag, could suffer such tribulations and 
persecutions in defence, of their doctrines, as we do 

r the sake of Christ? When the great and re. 
nowned. Aristotle was informed that the Athenians 
were about to call him to account for some of the 
opinions which he maintained, he fied with fear, like 
acoward. Would a christian have acted so dis- 
gracefully ? No: he would have parted with a 
hundred lives, had he possessed them, rather than 
have renounced his profession. _ When. Porphyri, 
your famous philosopher, consulted the Oracle re- 
specting his wife, who had become a christian, he 
received an answer to the following effect—that he 
could as easily write on the water, or fly through the 
air like‘a hird, as turn his wife from she had embrae- 
ed. (Orig. Cont. Cels. p. 51.) Remember your own 
proverb, ‘ As immovable as a christian.’ ” 

Their courage did not consist in words only, but in 
deeds also. When the officers were sent to arrest the 
holy Potycarr, he made no attempt to escape, al- 
though he had been admonished of their design; but 
said to his friends, “ The Lord’s will be done.’? When 
taken before the judge, a flattering address was 
was delivered, in the vain hope of enticing him to 
deny his Saviour, and sacrifice to idols. The reply 
of Polycarp was admirable. ‘For eighty-six years 
have I been the servant of Jesus Christ. During all 
this time, I bave ever found Him a kind and liberal 
Master ; and shall I now, in my old age, deny Him? 
No: I will not.’ The judge then said that, if he 
did not recant, he should be thrown amongst the 
wild beasts. ‘‘ Do this, (answered Polycarp,) if thou 
pleasest ; for I do not intend to return from bitter to 
worse.” ‘ Then I will order fire, to tame thy 
haughty spirit,” said the judge, ‘‘ Thou speakest 
(rejoined Polycarp) of fire that shall continue for an 
hour, and then be extinguished ; but, let me tell you, 
there is a fire in hell, which will afflict the unrighteous 
with everlasting torments.” The merciless judge, 
when he heard: this, was highly incensed, and com- 
manded him to be burnt immediately. As they were 
preparing to bind him to the stake, Polyearp said 
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that the trouble was unnecessary; and that the God 
who had hitherto-endued him with courage would 
now give him patience and firmness to suffer the 
violence ef the fire, without being bound. When the 
fire was kindled, the flames soon spread around him, 
and a sweet-smelling savour filled the atmosphere, 
Notwithstanding these heavenly miracles, the unfeel- 
ing judge commanded him to be pierced with spears 
and spikes, until his blood gushed out at every pore, 
and quenched the raging element. [Euseb. Hist. 
Keles. 1. 4,.¢. 15.] 
And so fervent and devoted was the zeal of the 
primitive christians in the service of their Lord, that 
' @ spirit of envy appeared to animate those who wit- 
nessed the sufferings of others, whilst they | hemselves 
were spared. A deacon, named Lawrence, when he 
saw the bishop led to the stake, wept because he 
was not permitied to accompany him, and cried out, 
“ O my father, where wilt thou go without thy son? 
Where didst thou go, O holy bishop, without thy 
deacon? Thou never didst attend to holy things, 
but I was ministering to thee. Didst thou ever find 
‘me timid and faint-hearted? Prove me,that thou mayst 
know of what spiritlam,” ‘his revived the heart 
of the bishop, and he answered, ‘‘Do not think, my 
son, that I reject thee; but thou, who art so full of 
courage, art preparing. for more suffering. Wipe 
thy tears and take comfort, for thon shalt follow me 
inthree days.” {Ambros. Offic. L.1,C.4I.] Here 
‘we see the fervent competition whice existed between 
the two, as to which of them should be the first suf- 
ferer. 

So far were the aneient christians from being 
wavering or -inconstant in their profession, and so 
little were they afraid of suffering death, that they 
would not attempt to escape the most cruel persecu- 
tion, “ These little sorry fellows, (asa heathen noble- 
man is pleased to call them,) who flatter themselves 
that after this life they will inhabit a place of unin- 
terrupted felivity, despise and make light of death, 
and many of them will yield themselves voluntarily 
. to the officers for execution.” [Plin. Epist.] The 
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governor of Palestine sent to the emperor Trajan, 
about the year 104, as follows: “1 am weary of 
punishing and executing the Galileans, (such was 
the appellation given to the christians by way of 
derision,) agreeably to your injunctions; and yet 
they will not cease to give themselves up to receive 
the punishment of the law. Although I take much 
pains to persuade them not to confess that they are 
christians, yet my labour is in vain.” [Prim. Christ. 
Part 2.c. 7. p. 181.) It must undoubtedly have 
been galling to Satan to see amongst the disciples of 
on Lord such courageous soldiers--men who esteemed 
their lives as nothing, whilst fighting in defence of 
the faith of Christ. So he instigated and assisted 
the emperors to invent new methods of torturing 
them, hoping that their courage would fail; but in 
this he was disappointed. When Livinus (the pre- 
decessor of Constantine the Great) condemned forty 
pious men to be cast naked into a pool of water, on a, 
frosty night, they consoled themselves with eonsider- 
ations like the [following: [Ibid. p. 193.] ‘Is the 
weather cold and severe? The Paradise to which 
we are hastening is delighful and pleasant. Is the 
frost cold and bitter? The rest that remaineth is 
comfortable and sweet. Let us be patient for a 
moment, and Abraham's bosom will open to receive, 
to cheer, and to delight us. Instead of the light 
tribulations which afflict us here, we shall have eter- 
nal life in heaven. Our feet are now benumbed with 
tne cold, to the end that we may perpetually triumph 
with angels. Let our arms droop down, that they may 
have liberty to be raised tewards heaven. How many 
of our fellow soldiers have lost their lives on account 
of their loyalty to their earthly king! And shall we 
be unfaithful to the King of Glory? How many 
have been justly punished for their villainy! And 
shall not we suffer patiently for the sake of righteous- 
ness and religion?, Inasmuch as it is the flesh that 
suffereth, why shall we spare it? Inasmuch as we 
must die, let us die that we may live forever.” Thus 
we see the magnanimity with which they suffered, 
and the steadfastness of the hope which animated 
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them. Their love to their Creator tamed the vio- 
lence of the elements, and their affection for heaven 
warmed their hearts, so that they felt not the bitter 
agonies of death. 

That you may have further illustrations of the 
sufferings of tha primitive christians, we will add an 
extract from the Laws of Rome passed a.p. 263. It 
is infthese words ; [Prim. Christ. part 2. c. 7. p. 154] 
**Inasmuch as we have received, liberally, gifts and 
blessings from the gods, by which we receive victory 
over our enemies, temperate weather, and an abun- 
of the fruits of the earth; inasmuch as we have 
experienced that they are bountiful and merciful to 
us at all times, satisfying us with every thing neces- 
sary: therefore, we unanimously command all degrees 
of men, chileren, servants, and soldiers, as well as 
common people, to sacrifice to the gods—to honour 
and worship them. And, if any presume to trans- 
gress this our law, in which we have unanimously 
agreed, we command that he be cast into prison 
without delay, and that he be there tortured and 
punished. It he will’ consent to turn from his dis- 
obedience, he may expect great donour from us ; 
but, if he continue obstinate after being severely 
tortured, let his neck be broken, let him be thrown 
headlong into the sea, or cast to the dogs or birds of 
prey. ‘his is applicable especially to those who 
profess the Christian religion. But those who will 
be obedient to the command shall receive great 
honour and presents from us. Fare ye well.” 

This might properly be called a general persecu- 
tion, when such a command as this was promulgated 
by the emperors. In the first three centuries after 
the birth of Christ, there were ten persecutions. It 
would be impossible to give a particular history of 
the sufferings of every christian in one or either of 
the ten, much less in the whole of them. I will 
endeavour, however, to give a description of the 
principal tortures which were inflicted upon them. 

1. The Cross ought to be first considered, not 
only because it was the most ancient instrument of 
the executioner, but because our Lord himself suf- 
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fered thereon. Tt is no wonder that christians have 
been so repeatedly martyred in this way; for, if 
they thus dealt with the owner of the house, how 
much rather would they with his family. There are 
two horrible circumstances connected with this ~ 
method of putting a person to death—the pain and 
‘reproach, Ist. It was painful, inasmych as nails 
were driven through the hands and feet of the victim. 
These are the parts where the veins end, and are 
therefore more susceptible of pain than any other 
member of the body; and, as they are parts of the 
body most remote from the heart, which is the foun- 
tain of life, so he that was crucified was in agony a 
considerable time before he expired. 2d. It wasa 
disgraceful death. None but traitors and slaves were 
executed in this way before the Christian Era; and, 
when Constantine the Great beeame emperor, he 
eansed the practice to be entirely abandoned. [Sozom, 
Hist. Ecles. L. 1.¢e. 5. p. 11. €dit. Lov. 1565.] He 
was not willing that malefactors should suffer the 
same kind of death as was inflicted upon the Son of 
God. 

LI. The Woonen Honrss, called in Latin Lquuleus, 
was a weapon by which the bodies of christians were 


AS mangled in a most shocking manner. Judging from 
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he name of this mode of torture, it is probable that 
boards were connected in the shape of a horse, to 
which the martyr was bound with a rope tight on 
his back, and the other end made fast with serews to 
the engine: he was thus dragged about and disjoint- 
ed at once, with the most excruciating pain. ‘ 

II.. The Wurxt.—The upper part of the wheel 
was full of ironspikes, to which the martyr was tied, 
so that his body might forma circle aroundit. It 
was then rapidly turned, and the christian put to 
death in the greatest agonies. Sometimes there 
were iron spikes under the wheel, which tore the 
flesh of the sufferer by degrees. Many thousands 
were martyred in this way. ! 

1V. Burninc.—They were sometimes roasted 
with slow fire; at other times they were suspended 
by an arm or a leg, and fire kindled under them 
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Sometimes they were placed in an iron chair, under- 
neath which a fire was made: at others, they were 
cast into vessels of boiling oil. 

V. Being thrown to Witp Beasts.—The bowels 
of wild beasts have been graves to thousands of 
christians. The Romans condemned none to this 
horrible death, but those of the basest character, 
and the most degraded malefactors; amongst these 
the christians were ranked, and were consequently 
thrown in crowds for food to ravenous beasts of 
prey. Hence the proverb, ‘‘ Away with the christians 
to the lions.” 

V1. Dieerne at rae Minus.—Ad effodienda met- 
talla. *%[Sozom. p. 10.) This labour was performed 
chiefly by slaves and the lower class of people ; and 
the christians were often condemned to it, and beaten 
with many stripes, [Cypr. Epist. 77. p. 155.] bound 
with fetters, and obliged to lie down at night amongst 
dirt and filth. Besides this, their oppressors often 
plucked out their right eyes, cut the veins of their 
left feet, branded them on the forehead, and shaved 
one side of their heads that they might appear like 
slaves. 

These are some of the punishments which the 
innocent. and unoffending christians were compelled 
to undergo. It would be easier to count the stars 
of heaven, than to relate the whole of the sufferings 
which were inflicted upon them by these cruel bar- 
barians. Sometimes a sapling was bent in the shape 
of a bow, and the christians tied to the two ends of 
it: It was then loosened to straighten it, until the 
martyr was broken or cut in two. Sometimes the 
victim was anointed with honey, anil tied to the top 
of the branch. of a tree, on a warm sultry day, to be. 
tormented and eventually killed by gnats, flies, and 


-wasps. But the God whom they served in spirit 


and in truth, gave them strength to endure all these 
things with patience and resignation, for Christ’s 
sake; and there is no doubt that at these times they 
were more uniform in their devotions, more fre- 
quently engaged in prayer, more diligent in attending 


_to the divine ordinance, than if they had enjoyeu 
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liberty and safety. For after some time, when they 
were restored to their former standing, the clergy 
put their wits to work to devise means for making 
@ pompous appearance in some new form; and the 
laity delighted in earthly things more than in glori- 
fying God. 


* 


CHAPTER. X. 


The honesty of the primitive Christians in their deal- 


ings.—Their hatred of unrighteousness and falsehood 
—The judgment of God upon liars—Their care 
Sor the poor—Their readiness to visit the sick— 
Their liberality to the brethren, and their unity and 
_ brotherly love—Numerous examples. 


When we consider the virtues already mentioned, 
which were like so many precious jewels adorning 
the lives of the primitive christians, we may be as- 
sured that they were just and honest in their dealings, 
even if we had no further proof of it, for whoever 
serves the Lord God in the things required in the 
first table, will certainly be conscientious in dis- 
charging the duties enjoined in the second—that is, 
he will be honest and true towards his neighbour. 
In this the primitive christians were so pre-eminent, 
that the heathens themselves were compelled to 
acknowledge that they were honest, without deceit 
in their words, or fraud in their actions. Puiny, 
who was sent by the emperor Trajan to enquire 
into the morals of the Christians, gives the fellowing 
account of them: ‘I can find no fault with them 
respecting their behaviour, further than that they 
have early meetings before or on the dawn of day 
to worship Christ; and then, they promise by an 
oath that they will commit uo wickedness or villainy, 
and obligate themselves by a vow that .they will 
neither steal,-commit adultery, lie, nor deny having 
anything given to them, if enquired for.’ [Plin. 
Nat. Hist. Lib. 10. Epist. 27.] 

Although Pliny was a pagan, the truth compelled 
him to acknowledge that the conduct of the christ- 
ians was blameless ; and he certainly did not bear 
false witness, for they were not only upright in their 
dealings, but they avoided eyery appearance of evil. 
St. Austin, bishop of Hippo, says that he knew a 
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man who happened to see a book offered for sale 
and, upon asking the price, ascertained that the 
seller did not understand its real value, because his 
price was verylow. He took the book, and gave 
the full price for it—probably twice as much as it 
had been offered for. If they did not take advan- 
tage of the ignorance of others in buying, neither 
did they in selling: it was no part of their business 
to impose upon the credulity of their customers by 
overrating the value of their merchandise, or by 
selling worthless articles for good ones, The man who 
was guilty of defrauding and deceiving others, or of 
acquiring riches unrighteously, was accounted un- 
worthy of the fellowship of the faithful, and dis. 
missed from the church. The zeal manifested in 
preserving their society pure and undefiled was such, 
that none who had openly transgressed could possibly 
escape with impunity. i 
They were no less commendable in their conyers- 
ation. It was grave, deliberate, and sensible, and 
always based upon the snes truth, which was ex- 
pressed without flattery, alike to the rich and the 
poor; for they considered falsehood as a seed grown 
by the devil in the hearts of men, from which would 
spring (unless speedily uprooted) poisonous branches 
that would debase the faculties of the soul. When 
the pagans ridiculed them, because they so ready to 
suffer when a few fair words would have spared them, 
and told them that they might conscientiously say 
/ ove thing and mean another, the christians resolutely 
spurned their counsel: for, said they, though un- 
uttered, is as sinful as if expressed in words. [Vide 
* Just. Mart. Apol. p. 43.) Take it in either if t, 
1t is kindled by a spark from hell, and hell will be 
the portion of all who practise it, except they receive 
‘the grace of repentance. “Liars shall have their 
portion in the lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone, which is the second death.’”? Rev. xxi. 7. 
“When weare interrogated (said they) in the most 
particular, we never deny the truth; for we esteem _ 
it a yery great wickedness to disguise or act the 
hypoccite on apy occasion ; and, although we might 
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often deceive the emperor with falsehoods, we scorn 


*to hold our existence on so frail and sinful a tenure. 


It was the opinion of some of the ancient fathers, 
if we may judge from their writings, that it was 
unlawful for a christian to take an oath under any 
circumstances ; but the majority of them were in 
favour of it, with the proviso that it should be taken 
with great deliberation, and only in cases of necessity 
and before legal officers. [Athanas. Apol. ad Const. 
tom. 1.] The christian soldiers who carried arms 
under pagan emperors, engaged upon oath to be 


' faithful and true to them. [Veget. de Re Militari 


p. 38.) It is probable that the reason why some of 
the ancient fathers wrote against the taking of ar 
oath was, that they misunderstood certain portions 
of scripture, or were anxious to avoid the possibility 
of perjury : for it is certain that they were asmuch 
opposed to lying and deceit as they were to Satan 
himself. 

I will here relate an example of the judgment 
of the Most High upon three deceitful liars. Nar- 
cissus, hishop of Jerusalem, who served’ the Lord 
with reverence and godly fear, was so strictly impar- 
tial in chastising those who offended, that he gained 
the ill-will of maiy. Amongst others, there were 
three wrangling men, who became so highly incensed 
that, in the heat of passion and malice, they went to 
the legal officers, and preferred charges of an atro- 
cious nature against him. In order to substantiate 
their complaint, one of them said, “IfI speak false- 
ly, may I be burned; the second said, “If my tes- 
‘timony is untrue, may I be seized with the plague;” 
and the third, ‘‘If I accuse him wrongtully, may 1 be 
struck blind.” The bishop, notwithstanding his 
dmnocence, retreated into the wilderness; but the 
hand of the Lord soon overtook his perjured accus- 
ers. The first, by a spark of fire falling on the top 
of his house, was burnt to death, together with his 
family: the second was disfigured, from the crown * 
of his head to the sole of his foot, with some loath- 
some disease, of which he died; and the third, when 
‘he saw the just and awful judgment which had fallen 
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upon his accomplices, confessed the whole matter, 
and manifested his repentance with so much grief 
that the multitude of his tears deprived him of sight. 
[Eusebi. Hist. Ecles. 1. 6, c. 9.] 

We will consider, in the next place, the love which 
the ancient christians displayed towards each other. 
This principle elevated their hearts so far above the 
feelings of envy and malice, that their greatest oppo- 
nents could not charge them even with intermeddling, 
much less with hatred. They were so merciful, and 
so ready to assist one another, that a person sould 
scarcely part with them. If one was honoured, did 
mother envy him? “I trownot.” If oné was un- 

A forttnaté, would others rejoice? No: they would 
not. If any were reduced to poverty, would the rest 
abandon them ? On the contrary, they would rather 
have perished themselves than have refused assist- 
ance. Indeed, they were so liberal and generous, so 
ready to assist and support each other, that their 
brotherly-kindness became proverbial amongst the 
heathen: “Behold how these christians love one 
another.” ([Tertul. Apol. c. 39, p. 38.] They lived 
together like brethren. “The same God is our Fa- 
ther,” said they: “we bave the same spirit of holi- 
mess: we were brought out of the same womb of 
darkness and ignorance into the same light of truth; 
we are partakers of the same fa th, and co-heirs of 
the same hope.” [Vide Min. Fel. p. 26.] The pa- 
gans say of them, that one of the principal lessons 
which their Master taught them was, that they should 
love and be at peace with one another. If one was 
oppressed, the others participated in his sufferings ; 
if one was honoured, the rejoicing was universal. 
This sympathising and affectionate disposition, man- 
ifested as it was upon all occasions, was an undeni= 
able'evidence that they were the disciples of Christ. 
By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another.” John, xiii. 35. 

This will appear in a stronger light, if we consider 
the diligence and untiring exertions they made use 
of to win souls to Christ, whether by the conversion 
ef the heathen or by the restoration of those who had 
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deviated from the apostolic faith. When Arius caus: 
ed so much confusion in the church, by denying the 
divinity of Christ, &c., oh! what sorrow of heart did 
the orthodox bishops and Constantive the Great feel 
on the occasion, (Gregor. M. Dialog. 1.3, ¢ 1.] 
And the anxiety was no less universal when that 
arch-heretic, Runomius, (before alluded to,) re-bap- 
tized and transgressed the law’ or discipline of the 
ehurch: [Sozo. Hist. Ecles. 1.7, c. 26, p.151] the 
bishops exerted their utmost powers of argument 
and persuasion to induce him to renounce his errors, 
and return to the path from which he had strayed. 
And when Eustathius opposed the privilege of the 
priests to marry, and threw aside the regulations of 
the church by preaching in private dwellings, a meet- 
ing of the orthodox clergy was immediately called, 
for the purpose of excommunicating him. [Id. 1. 8, 
¢. 13, p. 65.3 

As the soul is of more vital importance than the 
body, the primitive christians were more assiduous 
in their endeavours to convert sinners, than they 
were in relieving the temporal necessities of the 
poor; though they were not deficient even in the 
latter. Justin Martyr, who flourished about the 
middle of the second century, said to the Jews: “We 
pray for you and for all others who hate us, that God 
would be pleased to give you grace to repent of your 
blasphemy against Christ, that you may escape ever- 
lasting destruction. We. pray for you, that Jesus 
Christ our Lord would have mercy upon you; for He 
has commanded us to pray for our enemies, and to 
forgive them for whatever injury they have inflicted 
upon us. Although you are constantly pouring out 
your indignation against us, villifying/and ridiculing, 
scourging and tormenting us, yet we forgive you, and 
sincerely beseech the Almighty to grant you the 
grace of repentance and newness of life, that ye may 
know the truth.” [Dialogum Tryph. p. 254.] 

Such was the heavenly disposition evinced by the 
ancient christians. Let us endeavour toimitate them 
in their zealous efforts to exalt and extend the kings 
dom of Christ, in their love to the souls of men, and 
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in their readiness to forgive all the contempt and 
dishonour cast upon them by their insatiate oppo- 
nents. 

Many of them voluntari'y became slaves, that they 
might have an opportuni y of preaching salvation to 
theiz masters. [Vide Pallad. in Vit. Serap. p. 182.] 
They esteemed no labour too heavy, no sacrifice too 
great, in the service of the Lord their God. Had 
they been permitted to choose between the riches. 
and glory of the world and the honour of being in- 
strumental in the salvation of the meanest outcast, 
they would ertainly have preferred the latter. 

A remarkable story is related of the apostle Jonn. 
As he was journeying towards Ephesus, he met a 
young man, of handsome personal appearance, and 
endowed with good natural sense. The apostle be- 
game very much attached to him, and took him to 
the bishop of the church at Ephesus, to whom he 
gave strict injunctions to watch over him with dili- 
gence and care, in the presence of Christ and his | 
church. The bishop paid attention to him, instruct- 
ed him in the principles of religion, and baptized 
him: then, thinking that he had fully performed his 
duty towards him, he gave him liberty to go where he 
pleased. But the young man, released from re- 
straint, misimproved his opportunities, and soon as~ 
sociated with men of careless and corrupt habits, 
with whom he spent his time in idleness, banquet- 
ing, drunkenness, and every species of vice and im- 
morality, Their evil courses rapidly led them to 
stealing and plundering: they formed themselves 
into a band, and made the young man their leader or 
captain, ; 

In a short time afterwards, the apostle John re- 
turned to the bishop, and enquired for the pledge he 
had left with him. “ What pledge?” said the bishop, 
“T mean,” answered the apostle, “the young man 
whom I left with you.” The bishop was grieved, and 
said, “He is dead.” “Of what death?” asked the 
‘apostle. ‘My meaning is,” replied the bishop, “that 
he is dead in sin. He has left my house, and is now, 
according to report, stealing and robbing on the 
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mountains.” This was distressing intelligence to 
the apostle, who without delay mounted his horse 
and rode towaads the mountains, where the robbers 
were said to be concealed. When the young man 
saw him approaching, his conscience smote him, and 
he fled, The apostle pursued him, but, failing to 
overtake him, he cried out after him, saying, “ Why 
O my son, dost thou fly from one who is unarmed? 
Fear not, there is yet mercy for thee, Wait for me 
to talk to thee, for Christ hath sent me.’ The young 
man then stood still, and wept bitterly; but the apos- 
tle comforted him with the assurance that God re- 
jected no returning penitent: and they beth return- 
ed to Ephesus, ; 

I have given the foregoing narrative to show how 
diligent and careful the primitive christians were in 
relation to the souls of men; as well as to prove how 
great an influence the counsel of a pious man may 
have upon the most abandoned characters. | Vide 
EHuseb. Hist. Ecles, 1. 3, c. 233.] 

Having noticed the great attention which they paid 
to the concerns of the soul, (although we might have 
said more upon the subject,) we shall now consider 
their liberality in contributing to the natural wants 
of their fellow creatures. This will appear, in the 
first place, by their regard for the poor; in the se- 
cond, by their readiness to visit the sick; and in the 
third, by their generosity to their captive brethren. 

ist. They were very liberal to the poor members 
of their society. They could not eat any delicacy 
with the least pleasure, if they knew that one of their 
brethren was suffering. ‘‘Can we/rejoice (they would 
say) whilst our brotheris sorrowing ? Can our hearts 
be at ease whilst he is in trouble and affliction? Can 
we eat and drink whilst he is in want? Wéll the 
Lord be pleased if we act in this manner to eur fel- 
low soldier? Shall he die with hunger whilst we 
have an abundance? Praised be the Lord Jesus, for 
having taught us better things? 

So great was their liberality, that many of them 
sold their property, and divided the proceeds amongst 
their poor and needy brethren, ‘The last will of Ce- 
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sarius, a pious physician, on his death-bed, was in 
the following words: “I bequeath my possessions to 
the poor.” [Bas. ad Sapron. ep: 84, p. 156.] Not- 
withstanding this laudable sacrifice of wordly goods 
for the benefit of the necessitous, the Lord favoured 
the charitable donors with a sufficiency, and often in 
an unexpected manner. It is said that Epiphanius, 
a bishop of the fourth century, was so liberal to the 
poor, that he divided amongst them not only his own 
possessions, including aven his furniture, but also 
the treasures of the church, which the generosity of 
devout men had rendered very considerable. When 
the superintendent of the treasure saw the bishop 
thus lavish of what belonged tothe ehurch, he re- 
proved him for being so open-handed to the poor, and 
advised him to be a little more sparing in future; 
but Epiphanius continued his course of liberality and. 
benevolence. When the whole of the treasures were . 
expended, a stranger enteréd the chamber of the 
overseer, and presented him with a small bag of gold. 
No one could tell who he was, but many supposed 
him to be an angel. [Sozom. l, 7, c. 26, p. 188.] 
The generosity of this good bishop often subjected 
him to imposition. Historians relate that two wicked 
beggars made an agreement that one of them should 
feign to be dead, and that the other should stand be- 
side him, to attract the notice of the bishop as he 
passed that way. When Epiphanius came to the 
place, the living man told him a pitiful story, saying 
that his dear friend had died suddenly, and that he 
had not the means of burying him. The bishop 
listened to his tale with pity, begged him to be pa- 
tient, and gave him a piece of money. As soon as 
the bishop had gone out of sight, the successful beg- 
gar touched the cheek of his companion, and said, 
‘“‘ Arise, we have wherewith to live merrily to-day.” 
But his friend answered him not, and moved not, — 
for he was really dead. When the other discovered 
K this, he ran hastily after the bishop, confessed what 
yhe had done, and earnestly intreated him to resusci- 
tate his friend, “Go, go, (said the bishop,) what is 
done cannot be undone.” [Sozom. ]. 7,¢. 26, p,188.} 
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The truth is, the poor were looked upon as th 
treasures and beauty of the church, and considered 
as the warranty of their benefactors for the re-pos- 
ession, in another world, of the good things they had 
given away in this. [Prim. Christ. pt. 3, c, 2, p.260.] 
When the emperor Dectus, a.p, 253, commanded 
Lawrence, the deacon ofthe church of Rome, to 
bring all the treasures of the church to him, he pro- 
mised to do so within three days. In the interim, 
he collected together the blind, the lame, the maim- 
ed, and took them with him to the emperor's palace. 
Upon being asked for the treasures, he produced 
these ragged and miserable beings, and said that they 
ayere the treasure ot the church. [Ibid.] 

b 2ndly. Another proof of their brotherly love was 
evineed by their attendance on the sick, as well for 
the purpose of supplying their wants, as of strength: 
ening them in the faith. It is probable that many 
of the ministers at this time were physicians, and 
in the habit of administering medicine to the bodies, 
as well as admonitions to the souls, of those who 
were afflicted. And, if any one considers the cir- 
cumstances candidly and impartially, he will readily 
allow that this was neither unbecoming nor im- 
proper; for the minister could ascertain whether 
the patient was likely to recover, and, if so, he could 
administer his prescriptions with comfort, and pray 
for @ blessing with confidence: “For the effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” 
James v.16. And, ifthe symptoms were unfavour- 
able, who was better qualified to be with an invalid, 
to prepare him for approaching dissolution, than a 
minister? I think St. Paul acted as a physician, 
when he said, “Drink no longer water, but use a 
little, wine, for thy stomach’s sake, and thine often 
infirmities.” 1 Tim. vy. 23. 

To return to the practice of visiting the sick. The 
The primitive christians were so meek and humble? 
that the most honourable amongst them did no: 
disdain to enter the hut of the beggar, with as much 
satisfaction as if ushered into the king’s palace 
The greatest noblemen, if made acquainted with the 
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suffering or affliction of a poor christian, would will- 
ingly forego all the splendour and magnificence of 
court for the sole purpose of administering to his 
relief. Piaoras, although the wife of an emperor, 
visited the poor daily, She made salve for them, 
and dressed their wounds, with her own hands. 
In short, she acted towards them as one of theit 
own rank, rather than as an empress. 

The third mark of their unfeigned love, was their 
liberality to their brethren in captivity. Nor was 
their charity confined to sending them alms and 
presents ; but many put their own necks under the 
yoke that they might set others at liberty. ‘ Ex- 
amples unequalled! We have known men amongst 
us who delivered themselves over to captivity for 
the purpose of liberating others; and many hired 
themselves as servants for the purpose of supporting 
those who were needy.” I will here relate the most 
remarkable occurrence that ever took place in the 
ehristian world, In the Vandal persecution, in 
which the Christians were taken captive to Africa, 
where they suffered great tribulations, a bishop 
named Pawn, being informed of their sufferings, 
was very much grieved, and determined that he 
would neglect nothing within his power to relieve 
them. He sold all his property, and sent the money 
to the captive Christians. A poor widow then came 
to the bishop, and earnestly begged of him as much 
as would redeem her son. The bishop said he was 
penniless; but that, if she would take his body and 
sell it, she should have it freely. When the poor 
widow heard this, she thought he was ridiculing 
her; but he assured her that he was sincere, and 
was ready to do as he had said. The widow at 
length was convinced of his good intention. They 
proceeded together to Africa, and the bishop went 
to the Governor of the country, and requested him 
to liberate the young man, and to take him in his 
stead. His request was granted, and the bishop 
remained there contentedly as a bond-servant for 
some length of time. The Governor became so 
much attached to him, that he promised to grant 
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him any favour he might request. The bishop 
asked the emancipation of the Christians—an object 
which, in his estimation, was of far greater moment 
than all the honours of the world. His request 
was granted, and the Christians were permitted to 
return peaceably to their respective homes. [Gregor. 
M. Dialog. L, 3. ¢. 1.] 

It is unnecessary to add anything respecting 
their unanimity ; for it is well known that they 
“were of one heart and one soul,” It is true that 
many wicked men arose, schismatics and heretics, 
who rent the church by disseminating certain er- 
roneous opinions, contrary to the holy. seriptures ; 
but it is not our intention to take any further notice 
of them at present. All the foregoing observations 
therefore are directed to the orthodox. 

When Arius caused so much confusion in the 
church, by denying the divinity of Christ, &., who 
can describe the sorrow of heart which his conduct 
gave to Constantine the Great? [Kuseb. vit Const. 
L. 2. c. 64.] Who can tell how many days he 
spent in mourning, and how many nights he passed 
in lamentation? He has asserted that the division 
excited by Arius was more painful to his mind than 
the effects of a generai rebellion throughout the 
empire would have been. Oh, how anxiously he 
desired the ministers to be reconciled, and to heak 
the breach! He would rather have lost the empire 
and every thing that was dear to him than that 
this confusion and disorder should have taken 

lace. 
The same heavenly disposition was manifested 
in Gregory,- bishop of Constantinople. When the 
counsel were disputing upon some immaterial points, 
the good man arose and said, “ Oh, how unbecoming 
it is in you, who preach peace to others, to be con- 
tenaing amongst yourselves; I beseech you, for the 
sake of the blessed Trinity, to be at peace with each 
other.” He voncluded his address in the following 
remarkable words: “If Iam the Jonah that raises 

this tempest, cast me into the sea, that there may 
' be tranquility. I am willing to suffer what you 
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please; and, though I am innocent, I will readily 
become an exile, that ye may have peace. But, 
whatever fortune may befal me, I earnestly entreat 
you to adhere to the truth, and to preserve harmony 
amongst yourselves.” [Vit. Gregor. Nazran.] 
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